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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


We desire to remind our readers of the prize oi 

Tue Prize 50 (half contributed by the Navy League, and 
the other half by THe Nationa Review) for : 

typewritten essay or story of not more than 10,000 words, giving < 
forecast of the probable effects upon the United Kingdom of ar 
indecisive war against two first-class Powers, it being borne in mind 
that ocean cables would probably be cut before war was declared, 
and that the price of bread would rise to at least 1s. per loaf. 
Manuscripts must be sent to the Navy League, at 13, Victoris 
Street, London, $.W., not later than March 31st (1898), signed with 
a motto, and accompanied by a sealed envelope, with corresponding 
inscription, containing name and address of the writer, to be opened 
only when the prize is awarded. No questions will be answered by 
the League or ourselves relating to this announcement. The copy- 
right of the successful essay will belong to the Executive of the 
League, who reserve to themselves the right of publication in such 
form as they shall think fit. Its first public appearance will be in i 
Tue Nationat REVIEW. 


— Parliament was opened with the customary formali- 
PENING : : ; ' 
OF ties on the 9th of February amid feverish public 
eds though not perhaps of the usual kind. 
Ordinarily popular attention is concerned with the legislative pro- 
VOL, XXXI, 1 
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posals of the Queen’s Speech and the order of precedence accorded 
them. But this year so completely is the national mind diverted 
from “ the minor problems,” as Mr. Chamberlain has courageously 
termed domestic politics, and so correspondingly absorbed 
is it with “the major problems” that the contents of the 
Speech from the Throne, though not less copious and far-reaching 
than its predecessors, attracted but a mild flicker of interest save 
_in its references to external and Imperial affairs. Her Majesty an- 
nounced the conclusion of the dreary negotiations, which have been 
dragging on ever since the short sharp war between Greece and Tur- 
key, by the signature of a treaty leaving “ the territorial relation ” of 
the two Powers “practically unchanged.” As to Crete “the difficulty 
of arriving at an unanimous agreement” has “unduly protracted 
the deliberations of the Powers,” and “ hope” of results is all that is 
entertained. The recent accession of British troops to the Egyptian 
Army in the Soudan was attributed to the rumoured intention of 
the Khalifa to advance, and the welcome and relevant announce- 
ment was made that “a treaty of commerce and friendship has 
been concluded with the Emperor of Abysinnia.” There followed a 
lengthy reference to the “severe depression” of the West 
Indies, caused by “a heavy fall in the price of sugar, 
which is mainly attributable to the reduction in the 
cost of production and the great increase in its extent 
during recent years . . . . . artificially stimulated by the 
system of bounties . . . maintained in many European States. 
There are signs of a growing opinion in those States that this sys- 
tem is injurious to the general interests of their population; and 
communications are now in progress between my Government and 
the Governments principally concerned, with a view to a confer- 
ence on the subject, which I trust may result in the abolition of 
the bounties.” All the world knows that the one thing needful in 
order to abolish “the artificial stimulus” to the ruin of the West 
Indies, 4.¢., the foreign bounties, is for Great Britain to threaten an 
artificial restriction in the shape of a countervailing duty equiva- 
lent to the bounty. Only in that way can the “ growing opinion” 
abroad against bounties—upon which so much reliance is placed 
within ten years of a former disappointment—be made effective. 
That her Majesty's Ministers should fail to recognize this 
obvious fact, or, recognizing it, should fail to act upon 
it, is distinctly discouraging to an immense number of her 
Majesty’s subjects in all parts of the Empire. A countervailing 
duty by killing bounties would restore Free Trade between our 
sugar-producing colonies and the Mother Country. Free Trade 
conditions can be no less sound when they suit the interests of a 
colony than when they suit the interests of the Mother Country. 
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It is evident from the Speech that our statesmen prefer the quasi- 
Protectionist system of “doles to the distressed,” which will be 
vigorously and rightly overhauled in the House of Commons. 
At the end of the Review will be found a short but most graphic 
letter from Sir Charles Walpole (late Chief Justice of the Bahamas) 
depicting the catastrophe approaching in the West Indies if we 
cannot make up our minds to defend them against their enemies. 


The Imperial section of the Queen’s Speech com- 

stent.» prised also a couple of paragraphs giving a most 
succinct account of the risings on the Indian 

frontier, and paying a warm tribute to the fortitude and gallantry 
of the troops engaged in quelling them. There were also 
“anxious” references to the returning plague in Western India, 
while thankfulness was expressed at the disappearance of the 
famine which “may now be said to be at an end, excepting 
within a small tract in Madras,” but we fear the dogged optimism 
of the India Office betrays itself in the assertion, “that there is 
reason to anticipate a prosperous year, both for agriculture and 
commerce, throughout my Indian dominions.” The coming increase 
of the army was foreshadowed in the recognition that, though the 
estimates “have been framed with the utmost desire for economy,” 
“the duty of providing for the defence of the Empire involves an 
expenditure which is beyond former precedent,” owing to “the 
enormous armaments which are now maintained by other nations.” 
The recital of the principal Bills to be introduced by the Government 
contained no surprise to the newspaper public, as they had already 
been accurately anticipated. A critic might, perhaps, be disposed 
to regret that the bitter experience of former years has not saved 
the Cabinet from loading up the Speech with far more projects 
of legislation than the Session can accommodate, Every Govern- 
ment commits the same blunder, which as an Opposition it pro- 
tested against. We can all recall Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s indignant indictment of their predecessors for “ plastering 
the hoardings” with Bills there was no time to pass, and inferen- 
tially no intention to pass, and “a Bill-sticking Government ” 
became a byword. Now, however, the public are threatened with 
an immense array of Ministerial measures, and, although the 
saving clause “if time permits,” is inserted a short and bond fide 
list would have been preferable. In the forefront we have as the 
staples of the Session: (1) Irish Local Government; (2) Army 
Reform; (3) Prisoner’s Evidence Bill—which we trust will be 
rejected; (4) Amendment of Scotch Private Bill Procedure; 
(5) Creation of Municipalities in London ; (6) Amendment of the 
Vaccination Laws. Then in the background we have: (4) Church 
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Reform ; (b) The Establishment of a London University; (c) Prison 
Reform; (d) Secondary Education; (e) Mercantile Marine Fund 
Reform; (f) Company Law Reform; (g) Agricultural Holdings 
Reform ; (2) Adulteration of Drugs and Food. It is alleged that 
supporters of a Bill are soothed by hearing it mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, in which case they must be as simple as Mr. 
Verdant Green. One would have thought that the promoter of a 
Bill would far sooner learn that it had been passed without 
having been “mentioned” than “mentioned” without any 
prospect of passing. 


The interest of the Debate on the Address, in 

Puiosopny. reply to the Speech from the Throne, centred— 
in the House of Lords—round Lord Salisbury’s 

statement, which had been awaited with undisguised impatience. 
His colleagues, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and notably Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, had all employed language on platforms 
which implied that vital British interests in the Far East were 
menaced by other nations, who sought to establish spheres of 
influence or privileged provinces in China, from which out- 
siders would be excluded. Great Britain formulated in reply 
the policy of “open doors” and “equality of opportunity,” 
which had been expounded with much felicity by Mr. Balfour, 
and with some bluntness by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This claim for “freedom of foreign trade” received the emphatic 
endorsement of Opposition speakers, such as Lord Kimberley, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as our pages 
testified last month. Moreover, although we have the minimum 
of confidence in the cablegrams of The Times’ New York 
correspondent, because he is unable to recognize anything in 
the Western Hemisphere beyond New York, there are in- 
dependent grounds for believing that British policy in China 
has American approval. These and other circumstances com- 
bined to create an “atmosphere” in which a more theatrical 
statesman would have revelled. But Lord Salisbury was in his 
most philosophical mood, and steadily declined to respond to 
the fighting temper that had been aroused, and was serenely 
indifferent to the suggestion that he had “climbed down” to 
Russia, the evidence for which, it must be confessed, was exceed- 
ingly flimsy, viz. the publication in a newspaper of an alleged 
agreement between China and Great Britain in the middle of 
negotiations. This smart piece of journalism was immediately 
responsible for the breakdown of the negotiations by putting other 
Powers on the war-path, and the culprit has been severely blained 
for his “ unpatriotic” conduct. But it should be remembered that 
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the Chinese were determined that knowledge of the negotiations 
should get abroad, so that Russia and Great Britain might be 
played off against one another—as at Constantinople in former 
days. What we are pointing out, in passing, is the simplicity 
which treats premature disclosures as final terms between the 
parties, and taunts one or other with diplomatic humiliation 
merely because the final terms, when disclosed, do not correspond 
with the early suggestion. The Chinese Government is a past- 
master in the art of procrastination, and people will be well 
advised to suspend their judgment until progress is reported 
from headquarters. The general lines of our policy have been 
laid down, and generally approved. We may rely on their 
being adhered to. 


Lord Salisbury refused to gratify the curiosity of 
Lord Kimberley, who leads the attenuated Radical 
Peerage, “ to tell him everything that has gone on 
in China,” but he admitted that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s famous 
reference to “war” had been provoked by suggestions that“ our 
treaty rights in China might be set aside and that the comparative 


A SIGNIFICANT 
SENTIMENT. 


freedom of traffic which we have achieved by the treaty of Tientsin 
might be destroyed by the action of other European Powers. 
I think it quite right that a protest should be made against the mere 
entertainment of such an idea though I do not for an instant 
suggest that any European Power really entertained it.” And to 
relieve public anxiety Lord Salisbury added a sentence that puts 
our China policy in a nut-shell and comprises the doctrine of 
the open door and the equality of opportunity for all nations, 
“not only have we not surrendered one iota of the treaty 
rights, but we have no intention of surrendering them, and 
though I will not make use of those high-sounding words 
which grate on the noble earl’s nerves, I will say that their 
is no effort which this country will not make rather than allow 
those rights to be destroyed.” The speaker significantly added : 
“JT venture to hope, knowing the soundness of the judgment of the 
statesmen by whom Europe is governed, that no such intention will 
ever be entertained.” So far there had been no “desperate 
diplomatic battle in favour of the treaty of Tientsin,’ and Lord 
Salisbury attributed the “strained excitement” that had arisen 
over this question “to extraordinary confusion of thought” which he 
cleared up in the following satisfactory sentences:—“ There are some 
persons in this country who imagine that by the treaty of Tientsin 
we have acquired the right to force China to take a loan, and also the 
right to force them to take with it any conditions we may think fit 
to impose. We did not make the proposal to China, it was China 
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that proposed ‘to: us that’ we should guarantee the loan. The 
proposal was received, I observe, ‘with the greatest enthusiasm 
in this country, an enthusiasm to which there was no echo 
in my own mind, for I felt the greatest hesitation about the 
proposal, not because I was in doubt whether it was worth our 
while to make a small contribution to the necessities of China, but 
because I rather dreaded entering upon the path of finding money 
for a Government that might want money. China is not the only 
Government in the world that might want money, and I should 
be sorry if we encouraged demands which, of course, we might 
not be able to deal with, and by which we might be embar- 
rassed.” Eventually the British Government decided to make 
an advance “on very favourable terms” in return for certain 
concessions in China “directed to the object of increasing and 
freeing the trade with China, and none of them contained anything 
injurious to China herself,” but “as the negotiations are not con- 
cluded, it would not be right for me to go through the proposals.” 


Lord Salisbury proceeded to investigate “the 

end legend of Ta-lien-wan,” about which there was 
an extraordinary outburst of perfectly honest but, 

perhaps, superfluous excitement in the early days of February. 
Men were prepared to lay down their lives for Ta-lien-wan though 
they had never heard of it before, and, in nine cases out of ten, had 
not the smallest conception of its whereabouts. “What happened 
in respect to Ta-lien-wan was this, it was mentioned with other 
treaty ports by Sir Claude MacDonald, with our approval, to the 
Chinese Council somewhere about January 16th, and the Chinese 
Council the next day informed us that it would embarrass them 
very much, for reasons which it was not necessary to enter into 
very closely, and for their own personal comfort and well-being they 
desired that we should not insist on this proposal. The next day, 
that is the 17th I think, I replied that this particular proposal was 
not essential, though we had thought it advantageous, and I 
suggested as a compromise that the opening of Ta-lien-wan as a 
treaty port should be put off until the time when the railway might 
have reached that port, because it is obvious to anybody who knows 
anything of that country that the country behind Ta-lien-wan is 
practically worthless in itself, and that no trade could arise there 
until the railway reaches the port. A few days afterwards, Sir 
Claude MacDonald reported to me that that compromise had been 
accepted as a condition of the loan, and from that day to this I 
have heard nothing more of Ta-lien-wan. So all the extraordinary 
legends that came over the wire as to the condition having been 
withdrawn, as far as I know, as far as the information which has 
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reached me goes, are absolutely without foundation.” Lord Salisbury 
added: “But I am bound to say that I do not feel very much 
interested, and for this reason, that we have received, spontaneously, 
from the Russian Government. the written assurance that any port 
which they might obtain leave to employ for the outlet of their 
commerce would be a free port, free to the commerce of this country. 
Now, a free port is much better than a treaty port. So having 
ascertained that Ta-lien-wan was to be a free port, it interested us 
very little indeed to know whether it was to be a treaty port or not. 
I may say that“similar assurances have been made to us by the 
German Government with respect to the territory they have 
recently occupied ; indeed, the German Government went further, 
and were more flattering to us, for their Ambassador informed me 
they had come to the conclusion that our manner of dealing with 
such things, at all events in the Colonies, is better than theirs, and 
that in this instance, at any rate, they intended to imitate our 
methods.” It appears to us on a calm review of the position as 
disclosed by authentic facts that Great Britain has adopted a Policy 
which commends itself to the common-sense, not only of this, but 
of other nations having independent interestsin China. Moreover, 
several valuable steps have already been taken in pursuance of that 


policy, as is clearly shown by Lord Salisbury’s speech, and if any 
faith, whatsoever, may be placed in rumour, these steps are not 
solitary. 


By the side of Lord Salisbury’s declaration of 
policy we desire to place a striking extract from a 
speech delivered in the Senate of the United States 
on January 11th, by Senator Teller, the mover of the famous Teller 
resolution which was recently carried in the Senate by a large 
majority, and was accompanied by the usual outcry from newspapers 
whose dogmatism on American affairs is only surpassed by their 
ignorance thereof. Mr. Teller, who is one of the most respected and 
influential men in the public life of the Republic, is the leader of the 
Silver Republicans. We are not allowed to appreciate him in this 
country because he is not appreciated in New York, which is the great 
distorting medium between the American and British people; but 
it would be hard to name any man whose opinion has more weight 
with public opinion in the United States in its largest sense. On 
the Chinese question Senator Teller said: “I am not afflicted with 
Anglomania or Anglophobia. I want no entangling alliances, and 
yet I would have the same kind of entangling alliances about the 
country over there (China) that we had with Mr. Canning about 
South America. I would say to Great Britain, and I would say it 
in a way she would understand, ‘ We will join you in a protest, and 
if it comes to the worst we will join you in any efforts you may 


WISDOM FROM 
WASHINGTON. 
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make to maintain the autonomy of China, of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Beluchistan, all now threatened by the great Russian Bear, and 
Germany and France combined.’ I should see to it not in the 
interost of trade alone, but in the interest of the human race, and in 
the interest of my own American people, that those great Powers do 
not dismember that country, and are not allowed to go into it, 
with the result that it, with its ‘great population and activities, 
should become competitors with us and competitors with our own 
Christian brethren throughout the world. . . . . . I would 
say to France, to Germany, and to Russia, and I would say it if 
England were in the combine, which, thank God, she is not, 
‘ Hands off! let the autonomy of that great country remain as it 
has been for more than four thousand years.” These, in our 
judgment, are the most sagacious words that have been spoken on 
the Chinese question since it was first broached some weeks ago. 
Senator Teller realises the peril to civilisation involved in “the 
opening up” of these yellow myriads. The “light heart” with 
which Europe contemplates the prospect recall’s Olivier’s coeur 
leger when France plunged into the débacle of 1870. This wise 
reminder from Washington is needed. 


Lord Salisbury dealt in easy discursive terms with 

TUNIS. the thousand and one other questions, any one of 
which is liable at the most inopportune moment 

to blossom into “a crisis” and to acquire the dignity of “head 
lines.” Though speeches make a convenient text we cannot deluge 
our readers with extracts, and can only hope that some percentage 
of the topics treated in the Premier’s annual Parliamentary survey 
may abstain from becoming acute during the coming month. The 
references to Tunis and Madagascar, however, are, in themselves, 
sufficiently serious to require notice, while recent events have 
given them a painful interest. It is notorious that Lord Salisbury 
has been angrily accused, not merely by “ Tory jingoes,” but by 
the pundits of the last Cabinet, of “ knuckling down” to France 
all over the world, and the phrase “ graceful concession,” originally 
coined by the leading Conservative paper The Standard, has been 
eagerly adopted by the Opposition to describe our policy. Siam, 
Tunis, and Madagascar are the stock instances given of “the 
frittering away of valuable British interests,” special stress being 
laid upon the two latter to illustrate this “feebleness.” Now, 
we believe, Lord Salisbury’s sustained endeavour to cultivate 
the goodwill of France is not merely wise, but popular, and 
that if it involves an occasional concession on our part le 
jew vaut bien la chandelle, provided France is willing in her 
turn to make corresponding concessions to us, and to show her 
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appreciation of the spirit in which she has been met. So far, how- 
ever, there has not been a scintilla of evidence indicating con- 
cession or appreciation on her part. Without our “surrender ” in 
Tunis and Madagascar France would hardly be “ nastier ” than she 
is. Are they slight or worthless? The French have always 
attached the same importance to their work in Tunis that we 
attach to ours in Egypt. Indeed, the cases are curiously on all 
fours, both countries being “ integral parts of the Turkish Empire ” 
into which the “usurpers” entered to restore order, and with 
definite pledges to retire when their mission had been accom- 
plished. The undertakings of both nations were bona fide, but sub- 
sequent experience has shown them to have been rash. The French 
have found their occupation of Tunis as irretrievable as we find 
our occupation of Egypt, and it has been a cardinal object of French 
diplomacy to obtain our recognition of their right to remain where 
they are, which many Englishmen would have withheld except in 
return for a reciprocal recognition of our status in Egypt. Lord 
Salisbury has been severely attacked for deciding otherwise and 
granting France a free hand in Tunis in return for a paltry reduc- 
tion of duties on cotton goods, which the French are already 
seeking to repudiate.* The French are notoriously jubilant over 


their “ diplomatic victory” in Tunis. We do not grudge it them, 
provided itis not regarded as conferring upon them a sort of divine 
right to “graceful concessions.” 


When national passion is aroused it is almost as 
hard to be just as for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle. When, however, Lord Salisbury 
told the story of Madagascar in the House of Lords no national 
passion had been excited, and it would be difficult to conceive a 
more dispassionate recital of a distinct international misdemeanour 
on the part of France, not merely affecting ourselves, but also other 
nations who had treaties with the Hova Government that were 
annulled when it was overthrown :— 


“The case of Madagascar was this. The French Government had invaded 
Madagascar. They did that when the noble lord was in office in the Ministry of 


THE ‘‘ CASE OF 
MADAGASCAR,” 


* Lord Salisbury did not enter upon the political side of the Tunisian question, 
and defended his ‘‘ bargain” thus:—‘‘ The case of Tunis is this. There was a 
Tunis treaty—that was a very good treaty—but it depended for its life on the life 
of the Regency of Tunis, and that was about as bad a life as any political life I 
have known. The noble earl stated accurately the rule of international law. I 
think it has received a general concurrence that when a Government has dis- 
appeared the treaties it has made disappears with it, and therefore we thought it 
was avery good bargain which exchanged a Tunis treaty that was precarious for 
a French treaty which is stable. The French treaty will last, and the French 
treaty has the additional advantage of giving for acertain number of yearsa great 
advantage to our staple industry and commerce. I can see, therefore, the bargain 
is a good one.” 
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Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone did not take any step to prevent the invasion and 
conquest of Madagascar. Ido not blame him, but that is the exact distribution of 
responsibility between us. Then two years ago the French Government resolved 
that they would enforce the protectorate which had existed ever since the invasion 
of the island, and which they had set up. They announced that they were going to 
reinforce and strengthen their protectorate. The French Minister made that 
statement in the most clear and manifest terms, and the armies of France invaded 
the island avowedly with the intention of maintaining the protectorate. If they 
had carried out the intention of maintaining the protectorate our treaties would 
have been safe. If we had desired to prevent the French from invading the protec- 
torate the time for us to interfere was when that expedition was about to start. 
When that expedition was about to start the noble earl himself was in office. He 
did not raise any objection, and I am not surprised that he did not raise any objec- 
tion, because the French Minister announced in the very clearest terms that it was 
to reinforce and strengthen the protectorate that the expedition was made. When 
the French Government were in possession and absolute masters of what they would 
do, they suddenly announced that. they would change the protectorate into an 
annexation, and with it all our treaties had fallen. I do not for a moment blame 
the noble earl for the course taken, but if there is a responsibility in the matter it is 
the responsibility of having allowed the French to invade the island. The real 
truth is, I think, we have some grounds for discontent at the treatment which we 
have received inthis matter at the hands of the French Government. We have 
protested against it very strongly,and we conceive that the adverse tariff now 
being inflicted on us is a tariff which the French Government, according to the 
ordinary rules of international comity, are not entitled toenforce. I do not know 
whether the noble lord blames me for not having gone a step farther. I do not 
think hedoes. ButIdo not in the least conceal my impression of the interpreta- 
tion which the French Government has put upon their rights or the manner in 
which they have set aside their clear pledges as to what the expedition was to have 
done.” 


In the middle of February the British public 

West Arrica. found themselves plunged into a fresh crisis, 
though its advent was hardly a surprise to any 

serious student of current affairs. It is none the less disagreeable, 
and at the time of writing it has become acute and threatens to 
jeopardize our relations with our nearest neighbour. It is un- 
necessary for us to discuss it in detail, as the position is fully 
explained in an article farther on in this number. The main 
point is that France and Great Britain have assumed positions in 
West Africa from which one of them will be compelled to recede, 
and both nations are fully aware that a “graceful concession” is 
the only pacific solution of the difficulty, though both seem 
equally averse to making it. France, it is said, is resolute, and 
refuses to budge an inch, or even to arbitrate. She has convinced 
herself that in colonial matters her part is to take and ours to give. 
The relations are under no circumstances to be reversed. The 
general British feeling, on the one hand, is that the resources of 
concession to France have been exhausted and wasted, that there 
is nothing to show for “ Tunis” or “ Madagascar,” but, on the con- 
trary, that every surrender is accepted by France as an incentive 
to fresh aggression, that instead of becoming more friendly 
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she steadily becomes more hostile. There is consequently a. not 
unreasonable but practically unanimous — desire » in. this 
country that the Government should adopt a firmer policy 
on the present occasion. France has for some years been 
endeavouring to elbow Great Britain out of West Africa, and, 
when we compare the present map with that of a few years ago, 
the success of French “pushfulness,” or “land-grabbing,” is 
undeniable. France appears to claim the right to complete the 
chain of territory which she has been drawing round our West 
Coast Colonies. She would then, by means of the tariffs she 
imposes wherever she goes, be able to block their access to the 
interior, and so kill their trade. She seems to rest her claim on 
the novel ground that she has made such “sacrifices” in forging 
three-fourths of the chain that Great Britain cannot in decency 
refuse to let her complete it. The British, while admiring; the 
initiative and dash displayed by the French in founding a Greater 
France in West Africa, while recognizing that the Hinterland of 
two of their Colonies is irretrievably lost with fatal results to 
their trade, deny that they are constrained to acquiesce in the 
ruin of the remainder. If any claim to “compensation for 
sacrifices ” is to be heard it should be that of Great Britain, for the 
“sacrifices” sustained by her Colonies. We will not trouble the reader 
here with any geographical details, as they are explained elsewhere, 
except to ask him to bear in mind a place called Boussa on the 
Niger, now in unlawful occupation of the French, in defiance of the 
protest of the British Government. If the French are permitted 
to retain Boussa, Great Britain may be regarded as having “climbed 
down.” The immediate danger arises from the fact that since the 
French declared they would disregard conventions, agreements, 
or prior treaties, and only recognize “effective occupation,” we 
have been compelled to despatch armed forces to effect occupa- 
tion of our remaining Hinterland. The French have also pushed 
forward, and, in some places, the rival bodies are within a stone’s 
throw of one another. A heady lieutenant might precipitate a 
catastrophe. 
Russia is far from being the most formidable 
Sen Power in Europe, but she passes as such, which is 
more to her purpose. Indeed, the other nations 
are tumbling over one another for her favours, and there is prob- 
ably not one who would not break all present engagements in 
order to secure a lasting Russian alliance. The official and Chauvinist 
Press of Moscow and St. Petersburg shrewdly trade on the ignorant 
terror of Europe, and paint fancy pictures of Russia’s strength 
and resources. Lately, one of these organs, the Novoe Vremya, 
declared that “ Russian foreign policy is amply sufficient to’ safe- 
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guard the interests of the Russian Empire in every part of the 
world where they may come into conflict with those of Great 
Britain.” A Russian correspondent of The Daily Chronicle supplies 
a valuable corrective to this bluster. “Such words recall the 
absurd acclamations which greeted the Crimean War, and we 
remember that before the war with Turkey in 1877 it was gener- 
ally foretold that the campaign would only be a short and 
triumphant promenade. Yet it lasted a full year, ruined our 
finance, and the rouble fell from 348 centimes to 218, and in all 
these twenty years has never risen higher than 270 again.” We 
learn further that the intelligent section of Russian society declines 
to enter the fool’s paradise of the Jingo Press, and that not less 
anxious questions are being asked in St. Petersburg than in other 
places :— 

‘* Are we really prepared for a European war? Could we hold our own against 

even such a Power as the Japan of to-day? The answers are not reassuring, and 
well-meaning people, who regard politics from the point of view of national 
development and prosperity, have every reason to be uneasy. Could we feel 
assured beforehand of victory in a war with Japan? Without considering the 
further question of combinations with European Powers or a general war, we are 
compelled to own that the Japanese would have a good off-chance of defeating us, 
paradoxical as such a statement must seem. Russia, so powerful a nation, with a 
population of 130,000,000, and an army of 1,000,000 in peace and 2,500,000 on a 
war-footing! Yes, we know all that, and all the same we should be running a 
great risk in a war even with Japan alone.” 
The correspondent in support of this view points out that the 
Russian army like the Russian population is concentrated in the 
west, the south, and the central provinces of European Russia, and 
that in the whole of Siberia with an area of 4,833,500 square miles 
there are less than 7,000,000 inhabitants and about 40,000 troops. 
After reviewing the relative power of Russia and Japan and indica- 
ting the immense strategic advantages possessed by the latter, the 
writer adds :— 


‘* The Russian Government would have still further difficulties in organizing a 
eampaign for the annexation of Korea. All the military stores, the commissariat, 
and the army itself would have to be sent from Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kiev, 
and Odessa, and the transport over a distance of between 2,000 and 3,000 miles at 
least would involve unheard-of-expense. In the first place, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is not finished yet, and about 1,000 miles would have to be traversed on 
foot. Even if the railway were finished, the transport of an army of 250,000 men 
would require at least three months of incredible labour, and at the end weshould 
reach a country without fortresses, without towns, almost without inhabitants, 
and without any practicable roads, ... Speaking generally, these enormous 
distances, the want of population, the beggary of the peasant, and the universal 
ignorance, which the Government does its utmost to maintain, make of Russia a 
semi-barbarous nation, not nearly so powerful as it appears at first sight. It 
would want two generations to populate the Far East provinces by a rational 
system of colonization. 


For these and other reasons this candid correspondent is of 
opinion that a war in the Far East between Russia and any serious 
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opponent would not be quite the “picnic” which the former’s 
newspapers contemplate. 


: While the British have been exciting themselves 

mye Sse about West Africa, the French have been con- 
vulsed by the trial of M. Zola, technically for 

“defaming” a tribunal, but really for having made himself the 
mouthpiece of the view—which appears to be generally held 
throughout the civilized world—that the trial of Captain 
Dreyfus as a spy was irregular, and should be reviewed. His 
own trial has been, at least, as irregular as that against which 
he protested, for Court, mob, and military have combined to 
promote the prosecution, to browbeat his witnesses, and to over- 
awe the jury. M. Zola himself was guilty of making violent and 
wholesale charges which he must have been conscious that he 
could not prove, even if granted a fair trial, and his passionate and 
positive asseverations of Captain Dreyfus’ innocence, though 
intensely dramatic, did not assist his cause, and are at this 
stage irrelevant. The conviction of the famous novelist was a 
foregone conclusion to all who had watched the case, and he 
has been vindictively sentenced to the maximum punishment 
of twelve months imprisonment, and to a fine of 3,000 francs 
(£120). The chief impression made by the trial upon a foreign 
observer is admirably described by The Times. “M. Zola 
has been tried as he desired, he has been condemned as 
he must have known for a long time that he would be, and he has 
failed to make the trial, as he hoped, an opportunity for practical 
revision of the Dreyfus judgment by a French Court of law. But 
in a far larger sense he has succeeded, and that with a completeness 
that may well console him for what he will have to suffer in person, in 
pocket, and in popularity. He has procured revision of the Dreyfus 
case, not indeed in the sense of repairing the wrong done to an 
individual, but in the far more important sense of exposing the 
perils that assail the foundation of society in France. He has 
been served by M. Labori with extraordinary ability, ingenuity, 
perseverance, and eloquence. It has been a rare intellectual treat 
for educated men everywhere to watch the splendid fight made by 
M. Zola’s counsel against the heaviest odds. His patient dexterity 
has converted a hostile Judge and a crowd of military 
obscurantists, into unwilling accessories to M. Zola’s design. 
Out of calculated admissions, obstinate reticence, and judicial 
obstruction he has extracted the materials for a damaging indict- 
ment of the existing régime. The question of the innocence or 
guilt of Dreyfus stands very much where it did. If the great 
combination against which M. Zola has been struggling are con- 
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tent with the gratification of vindictive feelings against the 
prisoner of the Ile du Diable, that satisfaction is theirs. But 
M. Labori’s conduct of the trial has made it clear beyond the 
reach of controversy that Dreyfus, innocent or guilty, was 
illegally tried and illegally condemned.” What the ultimate con- 
sequences of this portentous trial may be no man can foretell ; 
but a disturbed France has not infrequently sought relief from 
internal anxiety by external adventure, and a growing number of 
her people believe that a sea war would be cheap. 


Senator Wolcott has given the United States 

ro... Senate an account of his recent embassy to Europe, 
Necotiations. Which should be read in extenso.* It was a 
brilliant, dignified, and temperate speech worthy 

of the conspicuous services he has rendered to the cause of sound 
money, and of his own high reputation as an orator. He traces 
the origin of his famous negotiations—which brought bimetallism 
into the storm centre of practical politics last year—to the un- 
equivocal pledge given by his Party (Republican) at the St. Louis 
Convention in 1896 to “ promote” the “free coinage of silver by 
international agreement.” Three months prior to the adoption of 
this policy, the present British House of Commons had exhaustive- 
ly debated the currency question (17th March, 1896) and had 
unanimously passed the following resolution, “That this House is 
of opinion that the instability of the relative value of gold and 
silver, since the action of the Latin union in 1873, has proved 
injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the 
Government the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by 
international agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between 
gold and silver.” The speeches of British Ministers (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Balfour) in interpreting this motion were not 
less significant than the motion itself, for they pledged the British 
Government to maintain the gold standard in the United Kingdom, 
but to do all else that was possible to promote the restoration of 
bimetallism abroad.t Sir Michael Hicks-Beach also specified 
Great Britian’s chief contribution to the settlement :—“If it be 
possible for other nations to join in a bimetallic agreement which 
seemed good to themselves, I have little doubt but that the 
Indian Government would be prepared to assist by reopening 


* See the Bimetallist for February 15th. Horace Marshall & Son, 125, Fleet 
Street, London. Price, 3d. 

t Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: ‘‘ We cannot, 
therefore, alter the gold standard of the-United Kingdom ; but with that reserva- 
tion we are prepared, in the words of the resolution, to do all in our power to 


secure, by international agreement, a stable monetary par of exchange between 
gold and silver,” 
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the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, and that we might 
endeavour by other minor means to promote the increase of silver 
in coinage and thus aid in an international agreement on this great 
question.” While Mr. Balfour not only restated his bimetallic 
convictions with enthusiasm, but expatiated on the magnitude of 
this same British contribution. Mr. Wolcott, to make assurance 
doubly sure, paid an informal visit to Europe after the Republican 
victory of 1896, in the course of which he sounded the leading 
statesmen of Europe and realized how favourable were the prospects 
of International Bimetallism. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach renewed 
his pledge. In consequence of Senator Wolcott's report to President 
McKinley, a Special Commission, consisting of himself, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, and General C. J. Paine, was created for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement with other nations. The American 
Commissioners commenced their labours in Paris, with the result 
that a preliminary understanding was reached, whereby the great 
Republics undertook to reopen their mints (which were closed in 
1873) to silver at the old ratio of 154 to 1. They then (July) 
approached England, whose Premier, Lord Salisbury, had officially 
told the American Ambassador in May, while the negotiations were 
proceeding in Paris, “that the English Government still adhered 
to the policy outlined in the speeches of its Ministers in the House 
of Commons.” Nor have they ever withdrawn from that position, 
but temporarily all calculations have been upset by the’ amazing 
desire of the Indian Government to “ borrow trouble.” The trouble 
has come swiftly as may be gathered from. Mr. Herbert. Gibbs’ 
article. We also deal with it in the opening pages of “A Colonial 
Chronicle.” 


We much wish we could go point by point through 

Pp CPanel Mr..Wolcott’s really splendid speech, but we must 
confine ourselves to one short extract of great 

practical importance and the noble peroration. “It is my sincere 
conviction that an international bimetallic agreement is still 
feasible, by the terms of which certain countries will join us and 
open their mints to the unlimited coinage of silver, and others will 
contribute to the plan an enlarged use of that metal as money; 
and I say this the more freely because I shall give way upon the 
Commission to somebody more fitted for such negotiations and 
better able to give them his constant time. This result cannot be 
brought about without the expenditure of both time and patience, 
and the persons entrusted with the duty of negotiation must have 
back of them the hearty support of the President and of Congress. It 
may also be necessary, in my opinion, to make concessions in the 
ratio, bringing it somewhere in the neighbourhood of 20 to 1, more 
nearly approximating the ratios recognized by Russia, Austria, and 
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India. There are many countries unvisited where there is a strong 
bimetallic sentiment, and which would, undoubtedly, co-operate in 
some fair plan.” The peroration was as follows :— 


“ International bimetallism is not a myth—a chimera. The people of Europe 
are, even as we are, struggling to keep their heads above water, and seeking 
blindly for that which may make for prosperity and for progress. The evils of 
falling prices and dearer gold bring poverty and disaster to them as to us. It is 
said that the influence of money grows year after year. So also does the influence 
of those great masses who toil from dawn till dark ‘upon soil which God made 
rich and the unwise laws of man make profitless. 


With useless endeavour 

For ever, for ever, 

Is Sisyphus rolling 

His stone up the mountain ! 

And every year of added burdens and lessened prices swells the ranks of those 
who refuse longer to believe that over-production, cheaper transportation, and 
labour-saving inventions can account for the steady decline in values since the 
mints were closed, nearly a quarter of a century ago, Dollar wheat is dollar 
wheat the world over ; but it does not tell the same story in France and Germany, 
where drought and flood have left only starvation in their wake, that it does here, 
where the misfortunes of the Old World have brought prosperity to the New. 

‘‘Much of the recent legislation in Europe, looking to the increase of gold 
holdings and the depreciation of silver, finds its origin in the exigencies of a 
situation where readiness for war is the paramount necessity. There is hardly a 
statesman in Europe who believes the last word has yet been said upon the 
question of the remonetisation of silver, and hardly one who would not welcome 
an effort to settle the question internationally. Only a few days ago, just before 
Christmas, in a debate in the French Chamber, M, Meline again declared from 
the Tribune that the French Government was at one with the United States on 
the question of bimetallism ! 

“In the face of such a declaration it is as cowardly to abandon hope as it is 
false to talk about failure. International bimetallism is to the gold monometallist 
a\stumbling-block, and to the silver monometallist foolishness ; but it is never- 
theless a splendid possibility. Its accomplishment would be the greatest blessing 
that could befall our people, and to achieve it we mighi well afford to sink for 
the time the hostilities of party, and the bickerings of faction. 


There has been a pointed and pregnant discussion 

‘a (February 11th) on Home Rule in which the 
House of Commons disposed of that once prolific 

topic between afternoon tea and dinner. The incident in itself is 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve some notice, even at a time when 
the mere mention of the words “Home Rule” suffices to quench an 
appreciable amount of human sympathy, particularly in the Radical 
breast. Mr. John Redmond, the leader of the Parnellite section of 
the Irish Nationalists, having heard such allegations of slackness 
against the British Opposition resolved to test their enthusiasm in 
the cause over which he broods. With this object, and with the 
further purpose of exploring the position of the Dillonite National- 
ists, Mr. Redmond moved a craftily-constructed amendment to the 
Address in a cruelly incisive speech, which had similar effects to 
those produced by a highly explosive shell, The amendment, which 
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was eventually rejected by 233 to 65, ran thus :—“ Humbly to repre- 
sent to your Majesty that the satisfaction of the demands of the 
Irish people for national self-government is the most urgent of all 
subjects of domestic policy, and that those demands can only be 
met by the concession of an independent Parliament and Executive 
responsible thereto for all matters distinctively Irish.” Mr. 
Redmond desired, in the first place, to dispose of the delusion 
animating. the Unionist party, viz., that local self-government 
would be accepted by Ireland as a substitute for Home Rule. He 
welcomed the smaller measure, but had determined to meet it 
with a clear and precise definition of the Nationalist position :— 


‘** They said that the demand for Irish legislative independence did not rest 
alone upon grievances ; it did not rest alone on the admitted failure of England to 
govern Ireland successfully, No doubt a system of government ,which had re- 
sulted in depopulation and industrial paralysis, in famine and insurrection, in 
coercion and financial oppression stood self-condemned before the world. But 
Nationalists did not base their demand primarily on grievances, If the English 
government of Ireland had been as wise as it had been foolish, if it had been as 
sympathetic as it had been heartless, if it had been as successful as it had 
admittedly been disastrous, still the demand for national freedom would be just 
as strong as it was to-day. That demand had its foundations not merely in 
grievance, but in those ineradicable differences of race and of history which must 
keep Ireland for all time a separate and distinct country, and in that spirit of 
nationality which he, at any rate, believed to be absolutely indestructible.” 


Mr. Redmond did not stop to consider the equal rights of the 
Northern nationality of Ireland to select their form of government, 
“if the spirit of nationality ” is “indestructible.” He proceeded 
to break into menaces which cannot fail to clear away a good 
deal of current cant for which Mr. Gladstone is responsible :— 


‘* This year Irishmen at home, and in every quarter of the globe where they 
had found refuge from English misgovernment, would be celebrating the 
centenary of the insurrection of 1798; and their hearts would be filled with a 
feeling of honour and veneration for the memory of the men who, a hundred years 
ago, died fighting against English rule in Ireland. This was an additional reason 
why he had raised this question ; indeed, it would be little short of a national dis- 
grace to Ireland if at the beginning of this year no voice was raised in the English 
Parliament to tell Englishmen to their faces the plain truth on this matter—that 
Irishmen to-day hated English rule, and that they would never desist until they 
had succeeded in wresting their country from its grasp. The celebration of ’9S 
meant that the detestation of foreign interference by the Government in purely 
Irish affairs was just as strong in the hearts of the masses of the Irish people to- 
day as it was in the breasts of their forefathers when, a hundred years ago, they 
gave their lives in a gallant effort t2 end it. It meant, further, that the spirit of 
rebellion against that foreign interference in the government of purely Irish 
affairs was alive in Ireland to-day just as it was a hundred years ago. It meant, 
also, that with the great bulk of the Irish people at this moment the question 
even of armed insurrection against a system of government which England in- 
sisted on maintaining was a mere question of expediency and the chance of success. 
It seemed to him, after all the nonsense that had been talked in recent times about 
the union of hearts, that some voice should be heard telling Englishmen to their 
faces the naked truth in this matter. He did not wish to be misunderstood. 
England had Ireland at her shores in the position ef an ene~y, and rightly so.” 
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After reviewing the last ten years Mr. Redmond 

m a, Sion ,, declared that the rejection of the two Gladstonian 
‘ Home Rule Bills (1886 and 1893), which were 

avowedly compromises, threw the Irish back upon their original 
claim, which is, “to the full measure of national rights,” 7, the 


repeal of the Act of Union. 


‘* Personally he had never believed that the Imperial Parliament was capables 
even if it were willing, to govern Ireland well. At the same time he was anxious 
and willing that the experiment should be tried. To the Government and the 
Unionist Party he said that if the Local Government Bill was conceived in a 
spirit as liberal as their pledges, if it conferred on Ireland the same rights and 
p-ivileges which had been conferred on England, Scotland, and Wales, then he 


would be among its heartiest supporters and would be delighted at its 
enactment.” 


But, far from weakening the demand for Home Rule, the extension 
of local government would intensify it, and render it irresistible, 
for “ England would learn speedily the utter folly of those who 
pretended to believe that Irishmen were unfit to govern them- 
selves.” The speaker confessed to having a further object in view 
viz., “ to endeavour to elicit, if he could, in the friendliest possible 
spirit, from the Liberal Party some expression of their present 
views on this matter”—Home Rule. Mr. Redmond then 


indicated, in a series of scathing sentences, the “vital change” 
which, he believed, had penetrated the present Opposition since 
Mr. Gladstone retired into private life :— 


‘The alliance which was entered into between Irish Nationalists and the 
Liberal Party in 1886 was based upon the clear and distinct pledge and con- 
dition that Home Rule should be put as the first item in the programme of the 
latter, and that, in the memorable words of Mr. Gladstone himself, ‘it should 
block the way.’ That condition, in his view, was violated when, on the 
accession of Lord Rosebery to power, Home Rule suffered from what was 
described by the right hon. member for Montrose as the ‘temporary suspension 
of the prosecution of Home Rule,’ and when in place of the prosecution of Home 
liule there was taken up the Newcastle programme. Most sensible people to-day 
admitted that the substitution of disestablishment and local veto and other 
contentious matters was, on the part of the Liberal Party, even apart from 
Irish considerations, a huge blunder. But where did they stand now? Was it 
seriously asked or expected that Irish Nationalists should help the Liberal 
Party back into power and then should put trust in the devotion to Home Rule 
of the right hon. gentleman the leader of the Opposition, who, since the resigna- 
tion of Lord Rosebery, has never said one single syllable upon the subject? The 
National Liberal Federation had promulgated a programme which, from 
beginning to end, made no mention whatever of Ireland, not a whisper even 
about Home Rule. It was perfectly evident from this, as well as from the 
ecmments of Radical organs, that the trend of Liberal public opinion in England 
was in the direction, first, of a diminution of the magnitude of the Home Rule 
Question down to some scheme of general devolution called Home Rule all round, 
and, in the second place, in the direction of the postponement even of this 
modified form of Home Rule until the question of the House of Lords, electoral 
reform, and other questions of that sort had been first dealt with. Any sane 
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man must acknowledge that the placing of the reform of the House of Lords 
before Home Rule meant the postponement, the abandonment, of any serious 
consideration of the Irish national question for our time.” 

Mr. Redmond’s amendment was briefly seconded by Mr. O'Kelly, 
who bluntly declared that “Ireland is a nation; and when the 
proper opportunity came she must enforce her demands for liberty 
by force, just as that liberty was taken from them by force.” 


Sir William Harcourt, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, after « few preliminary passes, stated :— 
“Then I come to his (Mr. Redmond’s) funda- 
mental proposition, and that is that the demand can be satisfied 
only by the concession of an independent Parliament for all 
affairs distinctively Irish. What he asks me to do, then, is to 
condemn, to repudiate, all the principles of Home Rule on which 
the English party, on these benches at least, and with the consent 
of the leaders of the Irish party, on two successive occasions, in 
1886 and 1893, have founded a measure of Home Rule, and that 
was the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.” Sir William 
Harcourt added :—“ Then, I say, in answer to the friendly question 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, [ think he asks us too much 
when he asks us to recant and alter all we have said and done on 
this question of Home Rule; and when he asks us to support a 
resolution which declares for an independent Parliament. What 
is meant by an independent Parliament? The seconder of the 
resolution left no doubt as to what is meant by the independent 
Parliament of a nation which is prepared to employ force for its 
purposes.” The leader of the Opposition concluded by saying that 
he, at any rate, should vote against Mr. Redmond’s amendment. 
Mr. Dillon followed with a severe condemnation of the amend- 
ment, which, however, he declared, amid much laughter, that he 
would support, as it was “a crux prepared for his benefit.” He 
affirmed that the Nationalists “still stood on Mr. Parnell’s plat- 
form, and were still willing to accept Mr. Gladstone’s policy as a 
full compensation for their national demand, and to stand loyally 
by that settlement,” but they would take nothing less, and they 
would not submit to a postponement. “Now, while he had not the 
slightest intention of doing what appeared to him to be a purely 
mischievous and exceedingly stupid thing to do, he was pre- 
pared to state what was the position of the Irish party in this 
matter if to do that would ease the anxiety of the hon. member 
for Waterford (Mr. Redmond). That position was, that neither at 
the polls where they: could control Irish votes—and he thought 
they could turn the election in about 30 constituencies, perhaps 
more—nor at a general election could any body of men desiring 
9* 
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to get into power or to form a Ministry expect the support of the 
Irish Nationalist Party except on the condition that Home Rule 
for Ireland, and at least as extensive Home Rule as was satis- 


factory to the Irish people, occupied the foremost place in their 
programme.” 


The Parliamentary situation produced by these 

Mr, BaLFouR’s memorable declarations gave Mr. Balfour an oppor- 

tunity of doing the utmost justice to his great 

debating talents. By common consent his speech was as perfect 

in form and taste as it was killing in effect. He opened in his 
happiest vein :— 


‘*T almost feel there isacertain impropriety in my venturing to intervene in the 
little domestic discussion which we have listened to with such interest. If I may 
change the metaphor, I rather feel I have been a spectator of alittle bit of comedy, 
and that in a rash moment I spoil the general harmony of the scene by myself 
coming forward and making some observations on the stage. But I suppose I 
cannot leave this matter, however little it may directly concern gentlemen on this 
side, altogether without some observations. Let me say, by way of preface, that 
I do not quite understand the relation of the speeches that have been made to- 
night with the votes that are going to be given. I understand that the hon. 
gentleman who moved the amendment and the hon. member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) do not agree in their views, but are going to vote in the same lobby. 
- L understand the right hon. gentleman the leader of the Opposition and the hon. 
member for East Mayo do agree in their views, but are going to vote in different 
lobbies. These are mysteries of Parliamentary statecraft it is not easy to fathom, 
and I do not attempt to afford asolution of the singular problem presented for our 
consideration.” 


Mr. Balfour met Mr. Redmond’s attack with a spirited vindication 
of the Unionist policy :— 


“The hon, gentleman said that the Irish people would not regard a measure of 
local government for Ireland, however broad its basis, as any substitute for 
Home Rule. In one sense of the word I entirely agree with that statement. We 
do not propose this as a step towards Home Rule. We do not bring it forward as 
& compromise between our views and the views of hon. gentlemen opposite. 
We mean to bring it forward on its own merits as an integral part of our policy— 
as a policy which we should pursue with equal zeal and desire to bring to a suc- 
cessful consummation even if the Home Rule Party were wiped out of existence 
altogether. Our desire is to extend to Ireland those local liberties, that local 
control, that England and Scotland already possess, and we desire that for reasons 
altogether outside the Home Rule controversy and all the embittered debates which 
have taken place on that subject. But if the hon. member asks us to go forward 
and say that we have given up all hope that at any time we may reconcile every 
section of the Irish people to us I should have thought it was not a hard lot— 
namely, that of bearing their full share—even more than their full share (cries 
of “ Taxation” and “ Coercion ”)--in the general government of the Empire ; if 
we are asked whether we have given up that hope, then I say we have not 
given it up.” 


The authors of the new Local Government Bill may not live to see 
the day. “I am aware that long centuries of misunderstandings, 
and worse than misunderstandings, leave scars not easily to be 
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obliterated, but I live in the undying faith and hope that the time 
will come either now or later when the inhabitants of these two 
islands will be as closely joined as the inhabitants of any other 
nation in the world. (Loud Irish cries of ‘ Never, never.’) The 
hon. member (Mr. MacNeill) neither desires nor hopes it; I 
both desire it and hope it. And which is the more patriotic, 
the more generous, the best fitted to serve the real interests 
of Ireland? I, indeed, entertain no doubt, though it is only 
the verdict of history that will ultimately decide it.” After 
emphasizing the importance of Sir William Harcourt’s categori- 
cal adherence to the Home Rule Bill of 1893, Mr. Balfour 
declared if we were ever compelled to choose between “ indepen- 
dent” and “dependent” Home Rule, “you had better make a 
good job of it at once and give them independence. All study of 
past and contemporary history which I have been able to give to 
those Constitutions in which there are subordinate Parliaments or 
double systems of representation under one nominal head con- 
vinces me that they are absolutely unworkable, that they lead, not 
to the friendship, but to the emnity of nations, and that they are a 
clumsy contrivance for perpetuating difficulties, which everyone 
must admit our relations with Ireland have been very fruitful of.” 


The speaker proceeded to draw the moral from the divergent 
views expressed by British and Irish allies as to the precise position 
of Home Rule in the Party programme. The former desire to solve 
many intricate political problems before taking up Home Rule, 


while the latter won’t allow any programme to be mentioned 
except Home Rule. 


Mr. Balfour's searching criticism led to the following 

THE COERCION. interchange of views, which graphically depicts the 

present plight of the Home Rule Party :— 

Mr. Batrour.—But that the member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), who I always thought was hand in glove with right 
hon. gentlemen opposite, and who certainly commands no incon- 
siderable section of the right hon. gentleman’s (Sir William Har- 
court) followers, and who has always expressed his firm belief in 
the union of hearts, should now come forward publicly in this 
House and say that he is determined, so far as his influence goes 
in English constituencies, to compel the Party opposite—the 
English Home Rule Party—to adopt a course of action of which 
they disapprove and of which their English supporters disapprove, 
is a truly amazing state of things. 

Mr. Ditton.—That is not exactly what I said. What I did say 
was that,so far as I had any influence, I would put pressure on 


candidates to adhere to the policy of Mr. Gladstone on the Irish 
Question. . 
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Mr. Batrour.—I do not think that there should be any dis- 
pute between us. I understood the hon. gentleman’s statement 
to be that he commanded thirty seats in England. 

Mr. Ditton.—I said I thought we could influence close on thirty 
seats. 

Mr. Batrour.—The hon. gentleman can influence thirty seats, 
and can determine who shall come in in thirty English seats. In 
those English seats, and I presume elsewhere, as far as his influence 
exists, he is determined that what he calls the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 and 1893—that of putting Home Rule in the front 
of everything else—is the policy that must be pursued. Well, sir, 
that is perfectly legitimate and perfectly honest and straightfor- 
ward. But is that the policy of the English section of the Party of 
which the hon. member is a member ? 

Mr. Fiavin.—It will have to be their policy. (Loud Ministerial 
cheers and laughter.) . 

Mr. Batrour.—I think that is possible; I think that what the 
hon. gentleman has said is not only possible, but even probable. 
In these circumstances how wise and prudent is the reticence of 
the right hon. gentleman! When it gets known through the length 
and breadth of the land that the Irish supporters of the Party 
opposite are going to coerce their English allies, when it is known 
that their deliberate intention is to make them swallow this 
draught, with or without jam, then I think the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the right hon. gentlemen will become manifest to all men. 
They know perfectly well that there is nothing that will be so 
resented on this side of St. George’s Channel as the kind of threat 
which the hon. gentleman the member for East Mayo has used in 
polite but unmistakeable language, and which the hon. gentleman 
near him has dotted and crossed with all the emphasis of a Parlia- 
mentary interruption. 


Anyone who depreciates the significance of this 
Home Rule debate should turn up an article in The 
Westminster Gazette, the evening mouthpiece of 
the Opposition in London, entitled “The Parting of the Ways” 
(Feb. 14th). This spirited Radical paper has long been restive 
under the Irish yoke, the Temperance yoke, and the various other 
yokes to which its Party is subjected. Indeed, its attitude gives 
some point to an observation recently made to the present writer 
by one of the wits of the Opposition: “Our Party hates all its 
opinions, and would shed them if it could, and turn Tory.” The 
Westminster Gazette thus summarizes the relations of the British 
and Irish “allies ”:— 

“It is a parting of the ways for Irishmen not less than for Liberals. The 
Irishmen have now to make their choice upon a fundamental point in their policy. 
Either they are seeking Home Rule with the consent of Great Britain or they 


**THE PARTING OF 
THE WAYS.” 
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are seeking it without the consent of Great Britain. In the second case they can 
only achieve their object by revolution, or by making the Government of Great 
Britain impossible, or by taking advantage of her necessities in some crisis of her 
fate. If that is the object, we have no observation to offer except that the idea 
of an alliance with any English party necessarily falls to the ground. The 
Liberal policy has been constitutional Home Rule to be obtained with the consent 
of Great Britain. If that and nothing more is the object of Irish Home Rulers 
in the House of Commons, then co-operation with the Liberal Party is natural 
and right, but it carries with it certain obvious consequences. One of these is 
that Irishmen in this position cannot ride both horses at once. They cannot be 
Constitutionalists in England if they are Separatists in Ireland. They cannot 
reasonably rely on British support when they want it if they hold themselves 
free to offend British sentiment when it suits them. If Mr. Davitt thinks it 
necessary to go to America and agitate against an Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty, he cannot, as a reasonable man, expect British Liberals, who were deeply 


concerned in that cause, to feel cordial about entrusting him with the government 
of Ireland.” 


That Mr. Dillon’s sophistical speech did not mitigate the soreness 
caused by his uncompromising vote is clear from this further 
passage :— 

** But what does the vote mean? Mr. Dillon must have known that in voting 
as he did he placed the whole Liberal Party, or, if that does not concern him, at 
least some of the staunchest and best friends of the Irish cause, in a most 
painful position. Yet his party, as we understand, were unanimous in deciding 
to vote with Mr, Redmond in spite of this manifest consequence, and in spite of the 
obvious fact that they were arming the Unionists with a most formidable weapon. 
Mr. Dillon, we may be pretty sure, would not have done this except for the most 
cogent reason. This reason can only be that the extremists in Ireland are so 
formidable that no Irish party dare risk their displeasure by voting against them. 
This year, as everyone knows, is the centenary of the ’98 rebellion, and before it 
is over we are to witness demonstrations of advanced Nationalism. If Mr. 
Dillon cannot stand firm against the extremists and confine himself in Ireland 
to the constitutional Home Rule on which any alliance with a British party 
depends, then we are very much afraid that the rift of last Friday will become 
a gulf before the end of the year. He cannot expect to get Home Rule with 
the consent of England, if he lets the Home Rule movement slip back into the 
hands of the extremists in Ireland.” 

The anger of the Radicals is natural, and arises from the fact that 
they have gratuitously placed themselves between the devil and 
the deep sea. They may scold their Irish taskmasters, but they 
cannot carry on without the Irish vote. Nor can they convert 
“the predominant partner” to Home Rule. They have fallen 
on evil times and Sisyphus would have no cause to envy 
their lot. 
We have only space to refer to one other of the 
AN ACCEPTABLE countless debates on domestic afiairs that have 
alieady occurred in the House of Commons. It 
likewise concerned Ireland, and its chief feature was a really 
memorable utterance from Mr. Balfour. Mr. Dillon had moved an 
amendment to the Address caliing attention to the grievance under 
which the Irish Catholics labour, owing to the want of an accept- 
able university, and demanding immediate remedial legislation. 
Mr. Dillon made an eloquent and convincing speech “not only on 
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behalf of the united Catholics of Ireland, but on behalf of the 
intelligent, liberal, and broad-minded among the Protestants.” 
Colonel Saunderson, fresh from his mischievous stumping tour in 
South Africa,indulged in the usual fire and brimstone denunciations 
of the proposal, and consigned the Government to “ everlasting 
destruction” if they adopted it. Mr. Balfour pointed out that to 
oppose the creation of a Catholic University because it is “de- 
nominational,” is umnreasoning, considering that the Irish 
Educational System is saturated with “ denominationalism ” ; 
moreover, the Irish bishops no longer stipulate for a strictly 
denominational institution, “they no longer ask that the college 
or university, which I, for one, desire to see established, shall be 
fenced round by any technical limitations which shall prevent men 
of any religion or men of no religion from getting the full advan- 
tages of every endowment, of every scholarship, of every 
Fellowship, if Fellowships there are to be—in fact, to obtain the 
full advantages of all the money voted to that institution by the 
liberality of Parliament. Of course, it stands to reason, it is of 
the essence of the case, that the college or university should be 
founded upon such lines as will make it, as I have said before, 
Roman Catholic in the sense that Trinity College is Protestant. 
That you must do, or you fail in your policy. But while that is 
clear on the one side, it is also equally clear on the other that, 
when you have established that general atmosphere of Roman 
Catholicism which corresponds to the general atmosphere of 
Protestantism of Belfast College and of Trinity College, every 
single endowment is to be open to men of all creeds alike, and the 
best man may go in and win as he can now at Trinity College or at 
Belfast.” Mr. Balfour used powerful arguments in support of 
his plea. In the first place, the cause of higher education in 
Ireland is crippled. No Government can, in decency, come to the 
House of Commons for money in the interest of the Protestant 
minority “while the claims and wishes of the Roman Catholic 
majority in Ireland receive no consideration at all.” And “ it fills 
me with dismay to find that this House and this country 
is prepared to acquiesce tamely in a condition of things which 
practically and substantially deprives two-thirds of the population 
of Ireland of the higher education advantages which it is in our 
power to give.” Mr. Balfour concluded his plea with a fine appeal 
to his followers to follow him on this question. 


Mr. Balfour's sagacious support of an Irish 


Mr. MORLEY’S Catholic University received distinguished ap- 


proval throughout the two days’ debate. Indeed, 
one may fairly say that men endorse the Balfour view in pro- 
portion as they are intelligent and educated, and wice versa, 
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This is very far from saying that it will forthwith be realized, 
for a great mass of stern, unbending stupidity has to be converted 
or overridden, as is apparent from the deferential, apologetic, and 
gingerly speeches delivered by those “in touch with public 
opinion.” Nevertheless, the utterances of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Courtney, and the support accorded to the proposal by Mr. 
Lecky and Mr. Carson, the two members for Dublin University 
—i.e., Trinity College, Dublin,—cannot fail to impress upon the 
“agitators” that they have embarked upon a cause worthy of 
all possible zeal, and one that cannot sustain permanent dis- 
comfiture. Political prophecy is proverbially a hazardous occu- 
pation, but if any future event is certain that event is the State 
endowment of such a university in Ireland as the Catholics 
feel they can utilize. All who ought to carry most weight, and 
whose influence must ultimately tell, are in favour of it, As 
Mr. John Morley pointed out—in a speech deserving the highest 
praise, considering that “all his life he has abhorred clericalism 
in all forms,” that he sits for a Scotch Calvinistic constituency, 
and is largely amenable to “the Nonconformist conscience ”— 
within the last twelve years there have been three Chief Secre- 
taries for Ireland, all of whom approached this question from 
entirely different political points of view, and with “the utmost 
difference of theological and antitheological prepossession.” But 
all agree “that this proposal, in the interests of social expediency, 
in the higher interests of Ireland, whether Unionist or Home 
Rule, is not only justified but requisite.” Among those favourable 
to this policy Mr. Morley quoted Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Lord Spencer, “ who entirely approves the proposal we are now 
considering.” Mr. Morley made an appeal to the bigots of his 
Party not dissimilar to that made by Mr. Balfour to Unionists. 


Mr. Dillon did not press his amendment calling 

None for an Irish Catholic University to a division, so 

it is difficult to estimate the cleavage of opinion in 

the House of Commons on this question, but an analysis of the 

debate reveals a remarkable preponderance in numbers which is 
still greater in names :— 


AYES AND 


SPEAKERS. 
For. AGAINST. 
. John Dillon Mr, Grant Lawson 
. Harrington Colonel Saunderson 
. R. B. Haldane Mr. R. W. Wallace 
. T. M. Healy Mr. Perks 
. W. E. H. Lecky Mr. W. Johnston 
. A. J. Balfour Mr. Rentoul 
. Leonard Courtney Mr. Lloyd George 
. John Morley 
. E. F. V. Knox 
Lord Edmund Talbot 
Serjeant Semphill 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
Mr. Clancy 
Mr. Carson 
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On Monday, February Ist, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
in a speech much praised for its lucidity, intro- 
duced his promised Local Government Bill for 
Ireland. By some it may be felt that a measure of which the 
author says that he hopes it may “work through failure to 
success,” and which is brought in rather in fulfilment of hasty 
pledges on English and Scotch hustings in the throes of the fight 
against Home Rule than to meet any real need or effective demand 
in Ireland, is unlikely to evoke much enthusiasm among Unionists 
generally. The fact that the measure will place in disloyal hands 
a large amount of patronage now in loyal hands,* and that the Bill 
therefore met with a friendly reception from all sections of 
Nationalists, does not tend to recommend a measure that will place 
the management of local affairs in Ireland in the hands, roughly 
speaking, of the same electors as return the Irish members to the 
House. This hazardous step has, however, now become inevitable, 
and it is the clear duty of the Unionist Party so to handle it 
that it may do as little harm and as much good as possible. 
The practical working of the measure during the first year of the 
experiment must largely depend on the power and constitution of 
the central Local Government Board, under whose guidance the 
popular local bodies will be placed, and by whom the rules and 
regulations, to be promulgated, nominally, by the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council, will in reality be drawn. We understand that the 
ultimate attitude of the Irish Unionists and their friends in both 
Houses towards the measure will largely depend on the way in 
which the pending vacancy in the Irish Local Government Board 
will be filled. It has already been announced that the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner with thorough practical knowledge and 
experience of the business hitherto managed by Irish Grand Juries 
is considered essential. With this business the LL.G.B. has 
hitherto had practically nothing to do. To say, as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour did, that the share the Irish country gentry would have in 
the management of County affairs in the future depended entirely 
on themselves was hardly fair. It leaves out of consideration that 
clerical influence and the smouldering conspiracies against the 
British connexion and against payment of rent create in most 
parts of Ireland a situation entirely different from that which 
existed in most parts of Great Britain when the present system was 
introduced. Col. Saunderson very justly pointed out that the posi. 
tion of the gentry on the Local Boards would depend not on them- 
selves, but on the good sense of the electors. The financial provi- 
sions of the measure are very important and very complicated. No 
adequate estimate of their effect can be formed except from the 


* See the Nationalist declarations neted in these pages. 


IrRIsH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
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Bill, which is not yet in print. We understand that grave doubts 
are entertained whether these provisions will afiord to resident and 
improving landowners the protection from excessive local taxation 
promised by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


: The Works Department of the London County 

ABE WORKS Council is again before the public, this time with 
an advertisement from Lord Welby; and ina few 

days the electors will have an opportunity to pronounce upon it. 
The Department has now been running for: five years: in the 
course of this period it has constructed several hundred works, both 
engineering and architectural, and of very diverse kinds, roads 
sewers, bridges, stations, asylums, and the total up to the 30th 
September last (omitting the imperfect accounts since supplied of 
imperfect works, which give rise only to conjecture, though con- 
jectures on the whole very unfavourable to the Department, and 
omitting also jobbing works) is officially reported as showing the 
following result. Works which if put into the hands of contractors 
were estimated to cost £630,822 have been executed by the 
Department at an actual cost of £655,307 or £24,485 more than 
would have peen paid to contractors. So far, then, there is a clear 
money loss to the ratepayers of over £24,000. But the case does 
not stop here. The £630,822 which would have been paid to 
contractors would not have been by them wholly spent upon their 
works, part would have remained in their pockets as profit. It 
was, we know, from the trading prospectus, the middleman’s profit 
that was to be saved. Put this profit at 6 per cent. or £36,000, 
add it to the £24000 actual loss, and we find that 
the Works Department has spent upon the works £60,000 more 
than contractors would have done. Now, supposing an inquisitive 
elector to ask how has this £60,000 been expended, the only 
answer is that it has been misspent. Misspent in extravagant 
outlay on actual works in Belvedere Road; misspent in defec- 
tive management; misspent in unskilful purchases of material ; 
above all, misspent in wages to workmen for idling. But is there, 
then, really nothing to be set on the other side? May we not 
suppose that the workman’s position has been raised, or that the 
Council has received better work than would. have been the case 
with contractors? Alas! neither of these hopes is possible; and 
it must be confessed that the Council has expended its valuable 
time in carrying on and wrangling over this trade, with no con- 
ceivable advantage io the public, but only with actual loss tothe 
ratepayers, and risk of still greater loss. And the gravest risk has 
not yet been realized, viz., that the estimating officers of the 
Council should make easy estimates in order to avoid friction with 
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the Works Department. If ever that day comes—and surely 
human nature bids us expect that it may come—then good- 
bye to the one check now held over the Works Department ; 
the works will show as done within the estimates ; and, however 


gross the extravagance, no one will be able to prove it, scarcely even 
to suspect it. 


What then is or was the reason for the existence 

Irs Marnsprinc. Of this unfortunate Department ? Rather a curious 

one. The business—that of a complex and risky 

trade—was not started on business principles. If the in- 
stitution of the Works Department provided gratification to 
the megalomaniacal ambition of the Progressive Party for 
a swelling retinue of workmen, not without votes, and for a 
brilliant career as the model employer, it was at bottom the product 
of Trade-Unionism—the new, Socialistic Trade-Unionism, the 
sworn enemy of capitalists in general, and contractors in particular. 
The idea was that, on the works, Trade-Unionism should be in full 
swing, with its rules and regulations, its “ shop-stewards,” and the 
rest of it; and that the workmen should be under no contractor, 
with a pocket-interest to exact a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage: 
but should have for employers, if not Trade-Unionists, a public 
body pledged to Trade-Unionism, and well-leavened with Trade- 
Unionists—an easy-going master, asking but little, and paying 
freely from the rates. And this idea was handsomely realized 
under the Works Committee, the Department was a Trade-Union run 
concern. The works were patrolled by Trade-Unionist members 
of the Committee ; the proceedings of the Committee were inspired 
by the same members ; and the policy of the Council largely shaped 
by close attention to the Labour-Bench within and the Labour- 
vote outside. For example: It was promulgated that at the close 
of any strike in the trade, the Works Department would pay what- 
ever rate of wages might be the result of the strike, with the 
natural consequence that the men on the Council’s works do not 
strike, but contribute to those who do, and thus the whole 
weight of the Council is cast on the side of the strikers. Or, again, 
as to wages, a serious attempt was made to bind the Council to pay, 
and to require to be paid on all its works, whatever rate the Trade- 
Unions might chose to fix, and was only frustrated, after a struggle, 
by the imposition of a qualification that the rate should not only 
be fixed by the Union, but be in practice obtained in the trade. 
The Works Committee—amateurs playing at experts—has now 
been abolished, but the Works Department still survives, and the 


electors, if they think they really like this sort of thing, can 
continue it. 


FACE TO FACE IN WEST AFRICA. 


Our dispute with France upon the West African Questiun has 
reached the crisis which has long been foreseen by those who have 
watched its development. It was bound to come in presence 
of the attitude which the French Government has persistently 
assumed, and which has dismayed the friends aad delighted the 
enemies of France. That attitude has been one of an uncom- 
promising refusal to abate her pretensions to raid at liberty in 
territories declared by official proclamation, by international agree- 
ment, as well as by native treaties, to be under a British 
Protectorate. The truth is, and it is melancholy to have to say so, 
France has behaved to us in West Africa as if she were some 
barbarous Oriental Power that had had no experience in inter- 
national comity. We have not resisted by arms because we always 
imagined that a civilized Government in Paris exercised a con- 
trolling power, and would repudiate the outrages to which we have 
been subjected. 

We did not think it possible that European France would have 
identified herself with the trespasses and misdoings of an African 
France. Our officials in West Africa have merely protested and 
retreated as the African French invaded and occupied their 
territory. The complaints and grievances have been referred to the 
Home Government. We have in our turn, sent them on with 
more or less strong despatches to the French Government, or let 
us say, to Monsieur Hanotaux. He has, during most of the time 
that this question has gathered, been a Foreign Minister far 
more powerful than the Foreign Minister of an Autocrat. We can- 
not believe he has allowed himself to become the puppet of an 
African Chauvinist Party, and must therefore hold him responsible 
for having allowed a situation to develop which may possibly pro- 
duce a war between England and France. If Monsieur Hanotaux 
had acted differently a friendly settlement would have been 
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arrived at long ago. We do not know what influence has misled 
Monsieur Hanotaux. No man estimates the Paris Daily Press at its 
proper value better than Monsieur Hanotaux, and its Anglophobism 
would not affect him in the least; but it is almost astonishing that 
a man of his capacity and good intentions should not have taken the 
trouble to master the West African case. 

In international questions—unless they are menacing and 
immediate—there is no public. If there had been an alert British 
Public upon the West African dispute, things could never have 
arrived at their present pass. The occupation of Nikkiand Boussa 
after the French Government had obtained a pledge from us not to 
send troops into the disputed territory, both these places being 
within it, would have caused as great a flare-up as a nocturnal 
surprise of Gibraltar. There is, however, no watchful public. We 
must console ourselves with the knowledge that when the country 
is appealed to, there is an ample amount of common-sense to 
support a Minister who has acted wisely and firmly. 

Firmness is required at the present juncture more than any other 
quality. The Government has an overwhelming case on its side, 
and only firmness is required to support it. It will be found by 
all those who examine the narrative of events that in the whole 
course of British diplomacy there never ‘has been a case more 
solidly founded than ours. The Government has acted through- 
out with the greatest forbearance. Indeed, our forbearance has 
been probably mistaken for weakness. Concessions have led the 
French Government to suppose that we can be squeezed to any 
extent. Our meekness may have encouraged them to carry out 
the principle of what they call Effective Occupation. This delightful 
phrase was specially invented for West African use. It sounds 
more diplomatic than the word it stands for—seizure. It parries 
in itself obvious objections by suggesting previous “unoccupation.” 
Curiously enough, before the French commenced their conquests. 

in West Africa, at a time when they anticipated British and 
German extension, they brought forward a resolution through 
their delegate at the Berlin Conference that occupation, except 
within the allotted sphere of influence, should constitute no claim to 
ownership, and the Congress adopted it. 

What are the principles upon which the West African Question 
might have been settled? Apparently there are only three. 

1. The Hinterland theory, which gives prior claim on the back- 
land of the colony occupying the sea-coast. 

2. The Anglo-French agreement of 1890, which debars us ‘from 
going north “of a line between Say on the Niger and Barua 
on Lake Chad, and which it was also understood at the time, by 
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both the French* and ourselves, debarred the French from inva- 
sions to the South of the line. 

3. Prior treaties with native chiefs, acknowledging our Protector- 
ate. 

How does the French Government treat these three principles 
which we have urged and submitted. It is just as well the truth 
should be spoken. Its treatment of them is both contemptuous 
and insulting. 

The French Government does not condescend even to consider 
the validity of the Hinterland doctrine except so far as it can be 
claimed for the benefit of a French colony. They have obtained 
our fullest recognition of it for all their sea-coast colonies. This 
does not satisfy them—their object has been and is to cut off the 
Hinterland of our colonies. They have accomplished this in the 
cases of Sierra Leone and Gambia. One wonders how any British 
Ministry can ever have signed the agreement which ruined these two 
colonies. They are now enveloped by French territory and hostile 
tariffs, for it must be steadily remembered that while our practice is 
to throw ports or territory we acquire open to the trade of the 
world, the French erect a wall of tariffs. A glance at the map will 
show how lamentable the position of Gambia is: it is confined to 
the banks of the river and hemmed in by French territory. This 
melancholy result is entirely our own fault. Had we yielded to the 
solicitation of native chiefs some twenty years ago, we might have 
extended the benefit of our influence and sphere over the whole 
of the Upper Niger. But the Little England School prevailed in 
those days. In 1865 a Committee of the House of Commons Wise- 
acres came unanimously to the resolution “that all further exten- 
sion of territory or assumption of Government, or new treaty offer- 
ing any protection to native tribes would be inexpedient.” 

We make no claim whatsoever to redress or alleviation in regard 
to these two colonies. We accept the fruits of our folly. Since 
Gambia is thus blocked in and paralysed we are not at all sure it 
might not be a useful pawn to exchange for an equivalent. The 
present West African Question stands, however, upon its own 
merits. 


The second argument we use, based on the Anglo-French agree- 


*The Temps published a map at the time showing as ‘‘ English possessions zy 
everything to the south of the Barua line and stated that Say was the southern 
limit of the French zone of influence. The D/bats wrote at the time. *‘ We have 
obtained all the Upper Niger and the great bend of the riverdown toSay. Zo the 
south of this point and of the parallel which passes through it are territories which 
appear: relatively rich and populous, these will not be ours.” The République 
Frangaise said : ‘The line from! Say to Lake Chad places the kingdom of Borgu, 
Sokoto, and Bornu within the English sphere.” 
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ment of 1890, which created a frontier between the British and 
French, known as the Say-Barua line, is treated in precisely the 
same manner as the first. The tale seems almost derived from an 
Opera-Bouffe. The frontier is good for the French as against our 
incursions, but it is not good as against theirs! They contend 
with solemnity that the Say-Barua line was intended to restrict 
the English from going north, but not to restrict the French from 
coming south. This argument is, of course, absurd. What was 
the intention of the Say-Barua line? It would have been quite 
sufficient to designate the Sokoto empire as within the British 
sphere. Say was selected as the westernmost point because its 
meridian almost corresponded with the eastern boundary of 
Dahomey and overlapped the now disputed territory ; and it must 
be remembered that Lord Salisbury, in explaining the effect of the 
agreement in the House of Lords, dwelt especially on the fact that 
while France had undoubtedly gained great advantages by the 
agreement, the Niger Company had also gained great advantages, 
inasmuch as it had secured Bornu, which lay south of the Say- 
Barua line. Since then, and before the French invasion, Great 
Britain has made treaties with the chiefs or kings of Boussa, 
Kiama, and Nikki, as well as with other potentates who claimed 
dominion in Borgu. 

This brings us to the third argument. What position does 
France take up on the subject of prior treaties? The Opera-Boufte 
continues. Treaties the British have made with native chiefs are 
invalid, and may be superseded by French treaties that become 
valid. Captain Lugard, for instance, preceded the French at Nikki 
and made a treaty with the chief. A fortnight afterwards the 
French arrived and superseded his with one of their own which 
has become a sacred document. 

The occupation of Nikki and Boussa was indefensible upon 
another ground which has been alluded to. In the first place, 
France, amid all her claims, had never, until recently, advanced one 
for Boussa or for any place on the navigable Niger. A French 
officer’s zeal once led him to occupy Bajibo, a place on the Niger 
below Boussa, Our Government protested, and the French party 
was withdrawn. The contention of the French, when Boussa was 
admitted to be within our sphere, was that Boussa did not carry 
dominion over the Borgu country. Her policy was rather to set up 
Nikki asa rival to Boussa. It should be explained that Boussa had 
been freely open to the occupation of the Niger troops, and it was 
only postponed at the suggestion of the King, who had received a 
subsidy for several years from the Niger Company, which was on 
the best terms with its agents. He feared difficulties arising on 
account of possible relations with women if the troops were 
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quartered in Boussa; and for this reason Liaba, a little farther 
down the river, was selected as a military station. When 
Sir George Goldie undertook his campaign to Bida on the 
eastern bank of the Niger, the French Government, fearing the 
Frontier Question, which was then under the consideration of 
Commissioners might become compromised, made a request that, 
pending discussion, the Niger troops should not be advanced into 
the disputed territory. The pledge was given. The obvious and 
honourable understanding, of course, was that neither of the 
parties in dispute were to send their troops in. We imagined 
we were dealing with a European France, but African France 
immediately poured her troops in and took possession of the 
territory in dispute! In Europe this would have been tantamount 
to a declaration of war. When Sir George Goldie had concluded 
his successful campaign, he found himself in command of a 
splendid body of black troops. The French had seized Boussa—it 
would have been a mere skirmish toeject them. He refrained from 
doing so because he felt assured the occupation would have been 
immediately disavowed, as had been done in the case of Bajibo. To 
the astonishment of all those who followed the West Indian Question, 
the French Government decided to approve this raid. Boussa is 
still occupied by French troops. The peaceable settlement of 
our dispute with France depends entirely upon whether Boussa 
is evacuated or not. This*evacuation is the very least we can 
demand. After this we can recommence negotiations. The whole 
crux of the situation depends upon Boussa. Collisions, of course, 
may be dangerous, but they do not constitute the greatest danger. 
Even the worm turns at last, and, although we have been abject 
enough hitherto, I think it may be said that we turn at Boussa, 
and demand the withdrawal of the French garrison. 

The French are not generally supposed to be deficient in reason- 
ing power. It may be well asked, “What reasons have they 
advanced for resisting the obviously justifiable British claims for 
redress?” Surely they must have something to say! The Temps, 
which is the instructed organ of the French Foreign Office, gave 
us an explanation. The Temps, like nearly every French news- 
paper, is strongly Anglophobist, but its articles on most subjects 
are above the level, and are, at least, serious. It is extremely well 
informed upon African affairs. What, then, has this intellectual 
exponent of French policy in West Africa to say ? The reason given 
is that France is obliged “to provide her establishments in the 
Sudan and Dahomey with an outlet on the navigable part of the 
Niger.” Hence the occupation of Boussa “ is rendered imperative 
by the heavy sacrifices which France has made during the past 
fifteen years.” This, and nothing more! As regards the latter 
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argument, although I am not disposed to run too closely the 
analogy between the conduct of nations and individuals, it is very 
much the same as if a man, having stolen his neighbour's 
property, claimed to keep it on the ground of having made heavy 
sacrifices to secure it. Moreover, “the navigable part of the 
Niger” was, as far back as the Berlin Conference of 1884, publicly 
recognized as belonging exclusively to Great Britain. In conse- 
quence of this, the principle of international regulation which was 
adopted for the Congo river was expressly rejected for the Niger. 
The administration of the Act of Navigation was by general 
consent confided to Great Britain.* 

The list of our grievances against France is so complete and 
apparently so hopeless of the prospect of a pacific settlement that. 
it hardly needed the additional aggravation of a reported invasion 
of Sokotot on the left bank of the Niger, and of the French re- 
occupation of Wa and Borea or Beria. The kingdom of Sokoto 
has been, by treaty with France, declared under a British Pro- 
tectorate. Wa is in the back country of our Gold Coast colony, 
and is now become occupied apparently by both French and 
British troops. A French military post consisting of a subaltern 
officer and thirty native soldiers, has been established at Wa 
to confront the British. The British and French flags are 
therefore now flying over the same town. At Borea, which is 
occupied by a British force, the officer was summoned to haul down 
the British flag. The demand was naturally refused, and the 
French force encamped outside the town. 

The gravity of the situation consists in this—that France con- 
tinues to occupy the disputed territory, and we are compelled to 
distribute forces so as to checkmate her. Effective occupation can. 
only be met by a similar proceeding on our part. European 
France, or, in other words, the French Cabinet, has apparently no 
control over African France. The French Press, absorbed in the 
Zola trial, and ignorant of the guilt of its Government, remains 
pacific, we are told, and unable to discern any cause for alarm. 
At the time this is written, one newspaper expresses its satisfaction 
at the continued occupation of the Lagos Hinterland. We are 
informed that the French expeditions are all part of a plan 
originally conceived and carried out by Governor Ballot, who appre- 


* The Times deserves a compliment for the admirable articles on the Colonies 
which appear in its columns from time to time. They are full of information, 
moderate in tone, and sagacious in counsel. See articles on ‘‘ West Africa,” 
February 7th and 18th. 

t I sincerely trust we shall not allow ourselves to be diverted from the question 
of Boussa by the reported invasion of Sokoto, The question, moreover, is not 
whether an advance is being made upon:the city of Sokoto, but whether an invasion 

as taken place of any portion of the country of Sokoto. 
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hended that the French colony of Dahomey might become s.aled 
up in the rear in the same way that the French have sealed up 
Gambia and Sierra Leone. The Governor was determined to extend 
the Dahomey Hinterland right up to the Niger at Say. This was 
done. We have always recognized the claim of the French Colonies 
to their Hinterland; but the Governor’s ambitions grew. He 
proceeded to enlarge it to the west by appropriating the Hinter- 
land of Lagos. Lieutenant Bretonnet was despatched northward, 
and having reached Ilo, on the Niger, at mid-distance betwecn Say 
and Boussa, this buccaneer descended the river and occupied 
Gomba, Lafogo, and Boussa. His report about the occupation of 
Boussa, according toa correspondent of The Daily Mail, was that 
the “Sultan” of Boussa invited him to occupy the town, as a rival 
was supported by the English forces. Bretonnet, with 150 
tirailleurs, attacked and overthrew the rival’s forces. He then 
occupied Boussa. 

What is to be done? Negotiation has, so far, entirely failed. 
The French idea of negotiation, as has been shown, is to claim 
everything and to yield nothing. Commission after Commission 
has met and palavered in vain. A Commission met in 1892, 
and again in 1894. French claims each time became more and 
more extravagant. As an illustration of this it may be mentioned 
that at one time (1892 Conference) it had been agreed that the 
extension of Dahomey northward should be limited to the 8th 
parallel of latitude. France, however, withdrew the consent she 
had given. In 1896 the French Government proposal was that 
the Dahomey Hinterland was to run north as far as the Niger 
and that Lagos was to have its Hinterland cut off in the 8th 
parallel, along which the French frontier was to be established. 
The plain English of this proposal was that a French Protectorate 
was to be substituted over the Borgu country instead of the 
British one, which had been declared and notified to the French 
Government on January Ist, 1895. There was an effrontery in 
this proposal that seemed to extinguish all hope of a friendly 
settlement. Our strong desire to come to an agreement induced 
us, however, to consider a proposal to trace a frontier, starting from 
the north-east corner of Dahomey, deflecting from the Meridian to 
the eastward, and running up to Ilo on the Niger. Such a line 
would almost pass through Nikki. The frontier might have been 
so arranged as to place Nikki within the French sphere. This 
is probably a concession which might still be made. The British 
Commissioners then proposed to discuss a frontier based upon 
concluded treaties with native chiefs. 

This, however, led to nothing. It is convenient to the French to 
ignore prior treaties. The 1896 Commission therefore brought its 
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sittings to a close without having accomplished anything. Again, . 
a Commission was summoned to negotiate this winter. It has 
been negotiating since November, and has arrived at a deadlock. 
France, in the meantime, has continued her advance and annexed 
the territory in dispute. Either the French Cabinet believes we 
can be insulted with impunity or it wishes to provoke a war. 

We have protested and expostulated in vain, and the Prime 
Minister, at the Guildhall Banquet of last year, gave a distinct 
warning that the relations of the two countries were becoming 
jeopardized. 

“ While we wish,” he said, “ to behave in a neighbourly manner, 
and to show due consideration to the feelings and claims of others, 
yet we are obliged to say that while we have shown that considera- 
tion in past transactions, there is a limit to the exercise of that 
particular set of qualities, and that we cannot allow our plain rights 
to be overridden.” 

This passage gave umbrage even to the better class of French- 
men, who, knowing nothing of the West African Question, declared 
it to be a “note of brutality,” which showed that Great Britain 
“ only recognized the argument of force.” The application of this 
to the West African Question is rather ludicrous. The sole reliance 
of France has been in the “ argument of force.” Great Britain has 
been left to monopolize the moral argument. 

If I have pointed out the danger there is of a situation in 
which war may be on us unexpectedly, a war which neither 
nation desires, and yet which neither nation can avoid, it is not 
the least in the spirit of Jingoism or menace. It is the trick 
of our Little Englanders, led by Sir William Harcourt, to pre- 
tend that there are “rash and reckless men” in the Unionist 
Party who “want to fight everybody and take everything.” My 
belief is there are no such men, but there are men who, although 
prepared to make every sacrifice, nay, even the surrender of obvious 
rights, in order to avoid the hideous calamity of a war between 
ourselves and France, still think that there is a point at which 
we should cease to surrender, and that—more than this—the 
prospect of peace will be greatly improved if we intimate the 
point when it is reached. In my opinion the evacuation of 
Boussa should be the condition of resuming negotiation. I have 
made no reference to the reported invasion of Sokoto because I 
cannot believe in it. Such an outrage would exceed all others. 
The men I speak of, and in whose Party I enroll myself, agree 
with Lord Salisbury in the oft-quoted words used at the Guildhall, 
and do not agree with Sir William Harcourt. 

To give an account of the humiliating affronts we have received 
at the hands of the French Government, to explain the resentment 
it has aroused, and to echo Lord Salisbury’s declaration that “ we 
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cannot submit to have our plain rights overridden,” is neither 
Jingoism nor menace. 

In the meantime the French remain untroubled. The Débats 
coolly says: “ One is amazed at seeing from what trifling incidents 
all the present pcther has arisen.” It is not the least surprising 
that the French remain tranquil. They have nothing to resent ; 
they have committed their raids at our expense, and are in posses- 
sion of the spoils. The despoiler who has carried off his booty is 
generally tranquil. It is the denuded victim who complains. This 
tranquillity constitutes the danger. The French people are kept 
in ignorance of what their officials have done. It is invariably 
explained to the ordinary French newspaper reader that every 
Anglo-French difficulty is merely a case of British greed. Is it 
too much to hope that, even at this eleventh hour, some French- 
men of authority and independence will examine the history of 
the course which has been pursued towards England by official 
France, and that through their intervention some reparation and 
a friendly settlement may be arrived at? Nothing would rejoice 
us more. I am quite convinced of this, that if England had 
behaved towards France in the way France has behaved towards 
England in West Africa, the French people would never have 
submitted as tamely as we have done; and, moreover, that an 
English Party would have been formed in this country strong 
enough to insist on reparation and a friendly settlement. 

No sane Englishman desires war with France; we have 
shown in every way our desire to avoid it, but if France con- 
tinues her provocation we shall be obliged to accept her challenge. 
Speaking personally, I can only regard the prospect of a war with 
France with the utmost abhorrence. I have always regarded her 
as my second country. My hope has always been for an Anglo- 
French entente. I was one of the few Englishmen who protested 
against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. If my hope of an 
entente has vanished it is because I have come to the conclusion 
that France—judged by the conduct of her Government and the lan- 
guage of her newspapers—is inspired by a fixed enmity to England. 

We have found determined hostility upon the question of Egypt, 
the Upper Nile (over the Anglo-Congo agreement), Newfoundland, 
Siam, Madagascar, and West Africa. We have vainly endeavoured 
to propitiate her by concessions. Each concession has been 
accepted as a sign of weakness and forgotten. We gave way at 
Madagascar, Tunis, Siam, and upon innumerable occasions in West 
Africa. We remained silent when France violated all her engage- 
ments concerning the evacuation of Tunis. It was friendly and 
considerate on our part to do this, but our forbearance stands in 
striking contrast with the campaign she perpetually wages against 
us in Egypt, where our position is precisely analogous to hers in 
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Tunis,* except that we have not yet declared a Protectorate in the 
former country. She has also disregarded all her undertakings to 
us at Madagascar, and ruined our connection with that island. She 
tore up our Anglo-Congo agreement, and substituted a treaty of 
her own. She refuses to settle the Newfoundland dispute, and 
pays extravagant bounties to French fishermen to cross the 
Atlantic and maintain some trivial rights—trivial to France, but 
most vexatious to the people of Newfoundland. 

If I have drawn up these accusations, they are intended less as 
accusations than as an explanation of a situation the creation of 
which we profoundly deplore. 

The French people want war as little as we do. It is melancholy 
to think they may be blundered into it by incompetent statesmen. 
If only there were such a thing in France as public opinion (apart 
from press opinion)—if the ill-informed French people could know 
the real situation! but the daily newspapers of Paris monopolize 
all the channels of information and pervert the reading public. 
There is no chance of getting a word heard in British justification. 
The hopeless thing is that we may be drifting into a war which each 
nation would make strenuous efforts to avoid. It may be avoided 
if the French Government is given to understand that the limit of 
surrender has been reached. If it is not understood Perfide Albion 
will seem more perfidious than ever.t 


Frepk. A. MAXsE. 


* The following words were read by M. Jules Ferry, then Prime Minister of 
France, to the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, in May, 1881 :— 

“La République Frangaise a répudié solennellement en commencant cette 
expédition toute projet d'annexation, toute idée de conquéte : elle renouvelle 
cette heure, od le dénouement est proche, les mémes déclarations.” 

It was provided also by the Treaty of Bardo that the occupation of Tunis 
** shall cease when the French and Tunisian authorities shall have recognized by 
common consent that the local Administration is capable of guaranteeing the 
/maintenance of order.” 

Monsieur Barthélemy St. Hilaire assured our Ambassador, Lord Lyons, that 


‘the French Government had certainly no intention of annexing Biserta or any 
other part of Tunis.” 


+ Nothing can be more satisfactory than the peroration of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech in the House of Commons on February 24th. He said the Government 
and the country were ‘‘ united in the determination that while they will exhibit a 
most conciliatory disposition in dealing with disputed matters, and be ready even 
to make concessions of what they think to be their rights in order to secure 
the friendship of a great nation with which they desire to remain in cordial 


amity ; on the other hand, they will not allow the impcriant interests of this 
country to be sacrificed,” 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


THE whole winter has been occupied with an important discussion 
on the question of Army Reform, and I am desirous of offering a 
few observations on the subject of short service, and the organization 
accompanying it. As I wish to speak as impartially as possible, I 
must premise what I am going to say by stating that, though I was 
engaged in helping to carry out the organization, I was not mixed 
up in any way in its original inception. 

When I first went to the War Office in June, 1873, I found both 
the short service and the localization organization established. I 
confess that I was rather prejudiced than otherwise against the 
changes which had taken place, not on account of the principles 
involved, but on account of the sympathy I felt for regiments, which 
were likely to lose their separate indentity by being linked with 
other regiments. At the same time, I considered that it had been 
ratified by Parliament, that three millions of money had been voted 
for the purpose of carrying it out, and that, for that reason, if for 
no other, those who had to carry it out ought to do so loyally, 
whether they approved it or not. I soon found, however, what a 
valuable organization it would be, when fully developed, for the 
purpose of war, as well as for the maintenance of our responsibilities 
in ordinary times. Valuable in the case of war, because, on the 
mobilization of the Reserves, the country would have at home 
seventy battalions effective at war strength ready for any operation 
required ; and valuable in ordinary times, because the battalions 
in India and the Colonies would be automatically supplied with 
fully trained soldiers. 

I am not going to enter into many details of figures. Several 
very able letters have been published, the object of some of which 
has been to make out that the whole system as introduced by Lord 
Cardwell has been a failure; while the object on the other side has 
been to show that there has been no failure, but that, on the 
contrary, if the organization had been properly worked the army 
would have been in even a better condition than that in which it 
now is. I merely wish to tell the simple story as it presents itself 
to me, and to point out what, in my opinion, is required to remedy 
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real or apparent defects, and place the system on a sounder 
basis. 

Previous to 1872 there was no regular Infantry organization in 
the country. The Infantry consisted of a number of regiments all 
independent one of the other, and with no base or locality to fall 
back upon. It is true that the regimental organization was in 
itself perfect, but, except in the cases of the four-battalion and two- 
battalion regiments—of which twenty-seven existed—there was no 
elasticity or expansive power. Ifa single battalion regiment was 
wanted at any time for service, it had to be filled up at haphazard 
by volunteers from other regiments with which it had no connection, 
the efficiency of which was thereby impaired. 

After adopting the short-service system, Lord Cardwell no doubt 
felt the necessity of reorganizing the Infantry regiments. He was 
supported by Members on both sides of the House, though opposed 
by a large military as well as civil element. The question was 
unluckily mixed up with the abolition of purchase, with which it 
had really nothing to do; but that measure had created such a 
bitter feeling among those who were opposed to it that anything 
in the way of Military Reform proposed by Lord Cardwell was 
regarded with distrust. 

He first began by reducing the number of battalions abroad to 
what he considered ought to be the normal number required in 
India and the Colonies. This number he found to be seventy 
There were at his disposal two regiments of four battalions 
each, twenty-five regiments ot two battalions each, and 
eighty-three regiments of one battalion each. By joining 
together in pairs the eighty-three last-named regiments, he 
found that he could have seventy battalions abroad and seventy 
in support at home with one over. There is no doubt that, if an 
army were being formed de novo, an organization of four battalions 
to every regiment would be a better and a more elastic organization 
than that of two battalions ; but the problem was not the formation 
of an army de novo, but how to bring the forces that existed into one 
organization. Lord Cardwell desired to weld into a homogeneous 
whole the regular and the auxiliary forces of the United Kingdom. 
Now, the organization of the auxiliary forces was a County organi- 
zation, and Lord Cardwell found that, by adopting the double 
battalion system in all cases except that of the Rifle Brigade and 
the Sixtieth Regiment, he could bring the Regulars as near as 
possible into a County organization. There were two alternative 
plans by which this system could be attained. First, eighty-two of 
the eighty-three regiments might be linked and brigaded by pairs ; 
or, secondly, half of these regiments might be disbanded and second 
battalions added to the other half. It was generally understood 
that the Military Authorities at the time chose the first alternative, 
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and I think it must be admitted that under the circumstances it 
was a wise choice. 

The scheme ultimately formulated by the Organization Committee 
was based on the essential idea of territorial districts, each to con- 
tain two line battalions, two Militia Infantry battalions, and a 
certain quota of Volunteers, formed into an administrative brigade, 
the whole to rest on the brigade depot or centre. 

Lord Cardwell was succeeded by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, afterwards 
Lord Cranbrook, who, though he was urged to alter the arrange- 
ments, resolutely refused to do so without further enquiry. It was 
by his order that the Militia Committee, which was presided over 
by the present Lord Derby, and which numbered among its members 
many of the most prominent and influential Militia Colonels of 
that time, was assembled. This Committee, which was unanimous 
in its report, went a step further, and recommended that the 
brigade organization should be converted into a regimental 
organization. When the present Lord Derby succeeded Lord 
Cranbrook as Secretary of State, he assembled another Com- 
mittee on the organization of the army. It was presided over 
by the late Lord Airey, and recommended among other things 
that the terms of service with the colours should be lengthened, 
but in 1880, before any decision was arrived at on the reports of 
the above-named Committees, another change of Government took 
place, and Mr. Childers came in as Secretary of State for War. He 
adopted most of the changes recommended by the Militia Com- 
mittee, as well as some of those recommended by Lord Airey’s 
Committee, including the extension of service with the colours. 
This was the real commencement of localization. The line and 
Militia uniforms were assimilated, the Militia officers were put 
under the Army Act all the year round, and the Militia battalions 
became virtually line battalions in a disembodied state. During 
the next ten years our responsibilities abroad increased without a 
proportionate increase of our resources at home to meet them. 
The difficulty of finding drafts grew so serious that Mr. Stanhope, 
who was then Secretary of State for War, determined to assemble 
a Committee in 1891 to consider the matter. This was the origin 
of the Wantage Committee. The report of that Committee dis- 
tinctly showed the causes of the failure, and suggested the 
alterations necessary in order to meet the difficulties; but until 
last year nothing was done towards securing one of the most 
important objects brought to notice in the report—namely, the 
adjustment of the balance of battalions ‘abroad and at home as 
well as that of men.* 


* IT cannot do better than quote here that part of the report which dealt with 
the organization : 
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ORGANIZATION. 


9. **The efficient maintenance of our establishments for the military defence 
of our possessions at home and abroad must always, under a system of voluntary 
enlistment, be a matter of difficulty. 

“This difficulty is considerably increased by a want of complete appreciation 
on the part of the public—and, in some cases, on the part of officers of the 
army*—of the subjects and intentions of the existing organization of the 
various military forces of the Empire. This organization, under which the 
armed forces of the Crown have been governed since 1872, is based on a 
memorandum issued in that year by the Commander-in-Chief, carrying out 
proposals made by the then Secretary of State for War. But it has been 
shown by the evidenee that this organization has not been completely main- 
tained, The failures which have arisen are due mainly to this, but largely also 
to the fact that the existing inducements to enter the army lave failed to supply 
the ranks with soldiers of sufficient age to provide the requisite drafts for India and 
abroad, and at'the same time to keep the battalions on home service up to the 
proper standard of efficiency. 

‘*The necessary condition in a voluntarily-enlisted army, of seeking in the 
open market, and the face of enormous civil competition, for recruits sufficient 
to provide for an army of 104,000 men abroad, and for a nearly equal force at 
home, is the problem which has to be solved. If it cannot be solved with 
voluntary enlistment, conscription is the only alternative.” 

10. ‘* The whole weight of the evidence has fully sustained the conviction that 
the question of long service, in the common acceptation of the term, as opposed 
to short service, is not now open to argument, Even if short service has not been 
deliberately adopted by the nation, or if the repeated failures under long service 
to obtain even the smaller number of recruits which it required, could be ignored, 
the absolute necessity, under the conditions of modern warfare, for such a system 
as will permit of the rapid expansion for war, and reinforcement of an army in 
the field by an efficient Reserve, is universally admitted. This can best be 
provided by a short-service system. What the Committee conceive to constitute 
an efficient Reserve will be hereafter stated. The present difficulties are not 
attributable to short service as such, but to the failure of successive Govern- 
ments to carry out the principles accepted in 1872, upon which the short- 
service organization adopted in that year was based.” 

11. “The complete application of the territorial system (which to a consider- 
able extent has always existed in this country) is also an integral part of the 
organization now in force. The evidence as to the value of the territorial con- 
nection is overwhelming. Commanding and regimental officers have been 
unanimous in stating that their territorial recruits are their best men; and it 
has been precisely in the case of those regiments which have the closest connec- 
tion with their districts that these witnesses have expressed the strongest opinion 
in favour of the system. Not less important is their evidence that it is in these 
districts that their own men, on transfer to the Reserve, find it easiest to obtain 
employment. Another great advantage of the system lies in the intimate 
connection it fosters between the line, the Militia, and the Volunteers, from 
which much advantage results to recruiting, more especially from the encourage- 
ment which Militia commanding officers give to the enlistment of their men 


* With reference to this point, the Committee desire to record their concur- 
rence in the opinion expressed by the General commanding the forces in 
Ireland (see his evidence, Question 4373), that the organization of the army ought 
to be made a subject in all examinations for promotion. They are also of opinion 
that steps should be taken to place within the reach of the officers of the army 
the reports of all Committees on important military questions, by making a 
distribution of them to headquarters of corps and to garrison libraries, 
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into battalions of the line. No less than 13,535 men during 1891 thus passed 
from the Militia into the line.” 

12. “The fact that England has at one and the same time to maintain 
an army in India which may be considered as permanently on active service, 
adequate garrisons in her Colonies, and an army at home, which has to fulfil 
the dual purpose of home service (including the provision of a force for small 
wars), and of feeding the army abroad, lies at the root of the difficulties with 
which we have to contend.” 

13. ‘*The further circumstance that the Indian army is ever increasing con- 
tributes largely to augment these difficulties. The home army, with the present 
establishment, consequently tends to become more and more a depét for the 
army abroad, and less an efficient army for purposes of home service, and for 
the sending out of expeditionary battalions in case of need. Moreover, the 
necessity of yielding to the immediate pressure of the increasing demands for 
India and the army abroad, without receiving any compensating augmentation 
of the cadres at home, has forced the authorities to depart in practice from 
those principles of the organization of 1872 which provided that a certain force 
at home should be kept in a fit condition for active service, and that home 
battalions should not be regarded merely as recruiting agencies for battalions 
serving abroad.” 

14. “At the same time it cannot be doubted that there are great advantages 
in keeping the army in India closely united with the army at home. If treated 
as distinct armies they would have a tendency to diverge in different directions 
and to deteriorate in different ways, from absence of the correcting influences 
derived in the one case from home service, and in the other from foreign active 
service.” 

15. ‘‘ The advantages of the system of regimental training for men destined for 
India over the alternative, and far more expensive, system of depéts can hardly 
be over-estimated. The recruits acquire more interest in their profession, and 
better teaching in the higher spirit and discipline of a soldier’s life. When a 
recruit enlists he wants to enter the army and not a military school, and there 
can be no doubt that the variety and excitement of regimental life compare 
favourably, in his estimation, with the roytine of life at the depdét.” 

16. ‘* Still more is this the case when young soldiers, destined for India, have 
the advantage of going to Aldershot, or other camps of instruction, where (more 
especially during late years) men have been made to take part in the most in- 
teresting branch of a soldier’s duty, viz., field operations on a comparatively large 
scale with Cavalry and Artillery.” 

17. ‘*The system now in operation, though by no means fully adequate as 
hitherto carried out, has been so far successful that the efficiency and excellence 
of our army in India is testified to by undisputed evidence. The organization, 
therefore, has accomplished its object so far as India is concerned, though, in 
consequence of its not having been completely maintained, at the cost of great 
strain to the army at home and serious sacrifice of its efficiency.” 

18, ‘* This excellence of the army in India is in great measure due to the zeal 
and energy of the officers and non-commissioned officers of the home battalions, 
and to their efforts to send out the best possible material to India, even at the 
expense of their own battalions. The high quality of the drafts sent abroad 
should be taken into consideration in passing judgment upon the system 
responsible for the condition of the home battalions. When these battalions 
are condemned as being largely composed of growing lads, it must be borne in 
mind that this is to a certain extent the anticipated result of the system, which 
was, nevertheless, after much consideration, and in spite of these drawbacks, 
adopted as that best suited to our requirements—namely, a double-battalion 
system, under which the home battalion undertakes the training and supply of 
drafts for the battalion abroad. The Committee have no hesitation in stating 
their belief that the double-battalion system is not only the most economical, 
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but also the best machinery which can, at present, be devised for furnishing 
the foreign drafts and effecting the reliefs. They are confirmed in this view 
by the evidence of His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, of the 
General commanding the forces in Ireland, of the Adjutant-General, and of 
the General commanding the Aldershot Division, who all expressed strong 
opinions in its favour.” 

19. ‘To provide drafts of trained men of suitable age for service in India 
is admitted to be a condition of primary importance, to which the efficiency 
of the home battalions must, to a certain extent, give way ; but it by no means 
follows that the home battalions need be depleted and reduced to the extent 
that many have hitherto been, and it is with a view to obviating this evil, as 
well as maintaining both the quality and quantity necessary for the efficiency 
of the Indian drafts, that the recommendations contained in this report have 
been made.” 


The question of the supply of men must be dealt with whatever 
organization be adopted. The opponents of the present organi- 
zation, as I understand, say that under their proposal, viz., the partial 
return to long service, the number of recruits required would be 
considerably diminished, though they admit that it would be at 
the expense of the Reserve. Before sacrificing, however, the 
Reserve it should be clearly shown that the short-service system 
has failed, and that the recruits required are not to be got under 
it. This cannot be proved until the short-service system has been 
properly worked in accordance with the principles of 1872, which 
has never yet been done. 

There was fairly unanimous testimony before the Wantage 
Committee trom the most experienced officers in favour of the 
maintenance of short service. Lord Wolseley would rather not 
have any man longer than nine years with the colours. Sir 
Redvers Buller thought that twenty-seven years of age should be 
the limit; and Sir Evelyn Wood, though wishing to keep a pro- 
portion of old soldiers, was not in favour of long-service men. 
Almost all the witnesses admitted the necessity of a Reserve, and 
a Reserve cannot be created except by means of short service. 
The point, therefore, is how to adapt the short-service system to 
the requirements of our service abroad and to the maintenance ot 
efficient battalions at home, for all purposes required. 


EFFICIENCY OF BATTALIONS ABROAD AND AT HoME. 


The evidence given before the Wantage Committee as to the 
efficiency of the battalions abroad was distinct. The Adjutant- 
General, at that time Sir Redvers Buller; the present Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Wolseley ; the Duke of Connaught, who had been 
Commander-in-Chief in Bombay; and officers commanding bat- 
talions in India, all agreed that the battalions in that country 
were in a most effective condition. The late frontier war has 
fully confirmed this. Whatever criticism may have been made, 
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there has been universal acknowledgment of the merits of the men. 
This has been confirmed by Sir W. Lockhart, the Commander- 
in-Chief, as well as by private letters from other officers. 

So far as the foreign battalions are concerned, therefore, it 
must be admitted that the short-service system has not been a 
failure. 

With regard to the battalions at home, the evidence certainly 
went to show that, owing to the youth of the recruits, no bat- 
talion was fit to be sent on active service, and that in the case of 
some battalions, owing’ to the large abnorinal drafts supplied to 
their twin battalions, they were like squeezed lemons after the 
drafts had been despatched. It did not seem, however, to be 
generally recognized that the organization scheme never intended ~ 
that the home battalions should be fit to take the field on active 
service while on a peace footing. The intention was that, should 
they be required for war, they should be brought up to war 
strength by means of the Reserves. The inequalities in the drafts 
demanded have since been rectified to a great extent I believe, 
and, as a rule, normal drafts are only sent from each battalion. 
Assuming, therefore, for the moment, that a regular supply of 
recruits can be furnished to each regiment, the only point to con- 
sider is whether the nucleus on which the Reserve is to be grafted 
is sufficiently strong in each battalion as only to call for a due 
proportion of Reserve men to bring it up to war strength on 
mobilization. 

During the late controversy in The Times there was a difference 
of opinion on this point. Sir Arthur Haliburton contended that 
on mobilization the effective strength of the average battalion would 
be 476 N.C.O.’s and men, and that consequently only 591 Reserve 
men would be required to be added to each battalion to bring it up 
to war strength. Mr. Arnold Forster, on the other hand, put the 
number that would be required at an average of from 650 to 750, 
and even “over 800.” His numbers were, it appears, based on a 
wrong assumption, because he assumed that, on mobilization, it 
would be necessary to deduct, in addition to the men under twenty, 
all men in their last year of colour service or time-expired men as 
well as the drafts actually told off for foreign service. But in the 
event. of mobilization these men would not be deducted, as in that 
case men becoming due for the Reserve or discharge would be re- 
tained with the colours both in the home and foreign battalions, 
and no drafts would therefore be sent from the home to the foreign 
battalion to replace them. Should there be any drafts on passage 
at the time of mobilization, the men, relieved by these drafts, would, 
on arrival, be retained with the home battalions. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton’s figures seem to be, therefore, rather cor- 
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roborated than otherwise by those of Mr. Arnold Forster. At all 
events, if this mistake of Mr. Forster's is rectified, the numbers in 
both cases are closely assimilated. It is for the military authori- 
ties to say whether this strength meets all requirements. It is 
really a question of establishment, for the greater the strength of 
the battalion the larger will be the proportion to form the nucleus 
on which to graft the Reserve. 


REMEDIES. 


Since 1891 our responsibilities abroad have been further in- 
creased, and on the Ist of January, 1897, there were 764 battalions 
and 82,594 of all ranks abroad as against 644 battalions and 54,371 
of all ranks at home, or an excess of twelve battalions and 28,223 
of all ranks in the Infantry abroad over the numbers at home. It 
is obvious that with this discrepancy it is almost impossible to sup- 
port the battalions abroad trom the battalions and depéts at home 
and to maintain at the same time the force at home efficient for 
the purposes required. 

Independently of the question of obtaining the necessary num- 
ber of recruits, the three chief remedies recommended by the 
Wantage Committee seem to be the remedies applicable, to a great 
extent, to the present condition of things. They were :— 

Ist. That the equality between the numbers of line battalions 
serving at home and abroad respectively upon which the organiza- 
tion of 1872 was based should be restored. 

2nd. That the general establishment of Infantry at home liable 
to furnish drafts should be maintained at a strength of five times 
the amount of the drafts required for abroad. 

3rd. That, so far as is consistent with the requirements of other 
military considerations, there should be an uniform establishment 
for battalions on home service and an uniform establishment for 
battalions abroad, and that one battalion of a regiment should re- 
turn home in the same season in which the other battalion embarks 
for foreign service. 

The settlement of what ought to be, in ordinary times, the 
normal number of battalions kept abroad for the purpose of meet- 
ing our responsibilities does not rest with the military, but with 
the Government, who, after consultation with their military 
advisers, fix the number they consider to be necessary. Should 
it become necessary to increase that number permanently then, in 
order to carry out the organization of 1872, extra battalions must 
be raised at home in proportion to the number required. When 
the increase of battalions abroad is only needed for temporary 
employment and is not required permanently, that is a contingency 
which would have to be met.in another way. Lord Lansdowne 
foreshadowed, in his speech at Edinburgh, a plan of having more 
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regiments of four battalions each than we have now. There is no 
doubt (and I do not think that the statement can be gainsaid) that 
for a temporary emergency it would be much easier to provide for 
the strain of keeping three battalions abroad by means of one 
battalion and a depot of eight companies at home, than it would be 
to provide for two battalions of a regiment abroad by means of a 
six-company depot alone. At present there are only two regiments, 
the K.R.R. Corps and the Rifle Brigade, of four battalions each, 
but if, in developing the organization, six or eight more regiments 
could be enlarged to four battalions each, the country would have 
at its disposal eight or ten battalions which could be sent abroad 
for temporary purposes, without dislocating the machinery to any 
great extent. 

The second of the above-named measures recommended by the 
Wantage Committee has, I believe, been already carried out as far 
as possible, and establishments have been raised in accordance with 
this principle. 

The third measure recommended, viz., the uniformity of the 
establishments at home as well as the uniformity of the establish- 
ments abroad, is a measure which could only be carried out by 
degrees, according as the regimental drafts were brought down to 


their normal strength. This, I believe, has been accomplished to 
a great extent now, but its permanency, as well as the relief in all 
cases of battalions abroad by battalions of the same regiment from 
home, must depend upon the maintenance of the equality between 


the number of line battalions serving at home and abroad 
respectively. 


SupPPLY OF RECRUITS. 

The supply of recruits depends upon the regulations adopted for 
getting them and upon the terms and conditions offered them. 

There are certain broad principles to be observed in trying to 
obtain recruits for a voluntary army. In the first place, it has been 
sufficiently shown that the chief supply must come from young 
men, that is to say, from growing and immature youths. They 
have been taken as such from time immemorial, and have turned 
out the very best soldiers. There was abundant evidence given 
before the Wantage Committee in their favour. They are more 
pliable, more full of go, and more easily handled and taught than 
older men, and, besides, they more readily adapt themselves to the 
laws of discipline necessary for armed bodies. No one, I think, 
will deny that the discipline of home life, which was a marked 
feature in the early years of this century, has been diminished to a 
considerable extent, and that, therefore, from a National point of 
view, it is a benefit to the country that its youth should have an 


opportunity of being trained to habits of discipline and self- 
controi. 
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Lord Lansdowne stated, in his speech at Edinburgh, that during 
the last twenty years about 600,000 recruits had been raised for 
the army, or an average of 30,000 per annum. As, during that 
time, there were only eight years when the strength did not come 
up to the establishment, there must have been constant checks put 
on recruiting to prevent the supply exceeding the demand. It 
this was the case, then it is evident that more men could have been 
enlisted if required. It is a curious fact that the supply has always 
increased with the demand. In the five years from 1883 to 1887 
there was a great demand for recruits; owing to the demobilization 
of the Reserves called up in 1882, which had not been made super- 
numerary to, but had been included in the ordinary establish- 
ments, and owing, also, to the raising of the establishments 
afterwards. That demand was met by a greater supply, those years 
having produced an abnormal number of recruits, the numbers 
enlisted being :—In 1883, 33,096 ; in 1884, 35,653; in 1885, 39,971 ; 
in 1886, 39,469; in 1887, 315225. 

Again, in the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 there was another great 
demand for recruits, owing to an abnormal number of men passing 
to the Reserve, and to the fact that the establishments were again 
raised, with the result that in 1891, 35,003 recruits were raised ; 
in 1892, 41,659 ; and in 1893, 35,195. 

_ In every other year out of the twenty the strength exceeded the 
establishment at the end of the year. Iam quite aware that it will 
be said that recourse was had to “specials,” but “specials” are 
taken at all times, because it is well known that, with growing lads, 
no hard and fast lines can include all the eligible recruits, and that 
by fixing hard and fast rules as to standard, a great many of the 
very best men are often obliged to be refused. The term “ special” 
is a term of reproach, and the sooner it is abolished the better. 
After fixing the minimum height, and any technical qualification 
required for each branch of the service, it would be well to leave 
all the rest to the judgment of the officer commanding the 
regimental district, and the medical officer. They are experienced 
and honourable men, and, if they agree, the country may rely upon 
it that very few mistakes would be made. It would be easy to 
get ample testimony showing the rapid manner in which young 
recruits develop under good treatment, and under the excellent 
system now adopted for their training in the service. The cry 
always seems to be for the ready-made article. It must be 
remembered that the ready-made article is not to be got. The 
raw material must be taken as it offers itself, and be manufactured. 

In countries where conscription is the law the broad principle 
acted upon is, that no man must escape the service who is likely to 
make an efficient soldier. In a voluntary army the rule, when 
recruits are wanted, should be that no willing man, within the 
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prescribed ages, ought to be refused who is likely to become an 
efficient soldier. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

With regard to the terms and conditions of service, no doubt 
these should be such as not only to attract recruits, but also such 
as to make them contented while serving, and to induce them to 
pass from the colours at the end of their time in a contented frame 
of mind. The interest of the man and the interest of the State 
should be made identical. If the State requires a long-service 
army, then the terms must be shaped accordingly, but if, as under 
the Cardwellian system, the object is a Reserve, then the terms 
should be such as to keep as few privates as possible with the 
colours longer than the period required. At first Lord Cardwell 
had evidently intended to make it obligatory on all privates to 
pass into the Reserve on completion of their colour service. Lord 
Cranbrock, anticipating that some good substantial advantage ought 
to be provided for men going into the Reserve, very wisely instituted 
the deferred pay, which is really a deferred gratuity to help the 
man on passing into the Reserve. It was subsequently considered 
desirable that good men should be allowed to continue in the service 
if they found that it was more congenial to them than civil life. It 
was therefore made optional for these men to remain if they wished. 
There is no compulsion used whatever. The choice rests entirely 
with the man, assuming him to be a good man, but having made 
his choice he has to abide by it. Deferred pay is, as has been said, 
the keystone by means of which short service can be combined 
with free and elastic conditions. Either the passage to the Reserve 
must be obligatory, or, if optional, it must be combined with such 
terms as will be substantially advantageous to all who pass to the 
Reserve under the terms of the contract. 

That the terms and conditions between the man, while serving with 
the colours, and the State shall be as free and elastic as possible is 
a condition which is absolutely necessary in a voluntary army. 
While in an army raised by conscription it is not wise to have too 
many voluntary clauses, so in an army raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment it is not wise to have too many compulsory clauses. It is 
better to make the terms such as will induce the man to stay as 
long as the State requires him, and to go into the Reserve at the 
time most suitable to the interests of the State. The interests of 
the State and that of the man will thus be identical. 

The principle that the able-bodied and fully trained soldier is 
deserving of a higher wage than the immature recruit is a very 
valuable principle to work upon. It gives something for a young man 
to look forward to, and we may fairly anticipate that it will have 
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and purchase in the early years of service. It should be remem- 
bered that it is as important an object to retain as it is to procure 
recruits. The more the waste in the army is reduced, the less the 
number of recruits required. 

It is generally admitted that the terms offered in the market 
should be as simple and as clear as possible, and not in any way 
framed in words which might be misinterpreted. For this reason 
it would be better that a weekly wage, clear of all stoppages, 
except such as arise from the man’s own fault, should be offered. 
When any increase is given, it should take the form of an increase 
in the weekly wage. By this means the terms will be open to no 
doubts, and will be plain to the simplest understanding. The 
prospects, independent of the prizes on promotion, which the man 
will then have before him will be:— 

1. A short period of immaturity with a lower rate of pay. 

2. An increased wage on becoming an able-bodied soldier. 

3. A liability of foreign service for a limited period only. 

4. A choice of remaining with the colours on completion of his 
colour service or of going into the Reserve with a substantial 
gratuity to help him, and the promise of assistance as far as it is 
possible and as far as his own conduct, while in the service, will help 
him. 

I have now given the course of the history of Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme. I have written it for the civilian reader. I have 
endeavoured to show where it was never carried out, and the mea- 
sures necessary for its completion. I have also endeavoured to 
show that if the country will freely take recruits at the age when 
they are most willing to come, and if the terms and conditions of 
service are such as to attract and retain, not only those who wish to 
make the army a career, but also those who wish to remain only 
a limited time, and after that to pass into the Reserve and back 
again into civil life, it may fairly be expected that the supply will 
increase with the demand. 

One more word, and that is with reference to the Reserves, and 
Deferred Pay. 

RESERVISTS. 

There seems to be a revival of the old distrust about the 
Reserves coming up when wanted. It is the same distrust which 
was shown previous to the mobilizations of 1878 and 1882. In 
those years, nevertheless, the Reserve men all responded to their 
summons, except an infinitesimal percentage, and in the words of an 
old officer who was by no means friendly to the Reserve, “ fell in the 
next morning as if they had never left the colours.” Those years 
are now forgotten, but, by recalling these facts to recollection, public 
confidence ought surely to be reassured, and to be satisfied that 
‘what happened then will happen again. 
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DEFERRED Pay. 

I have alluded to deferred pay in the course of this article. It is 
a point which I consider involves a vital principle. It.is a vital 
principle as affecting the working of short service with free and 
elastic conditions, as well as affecting the comfort and content- 
ment of the Reserve man, the backbone, in emergency, of the 
army. i 

The system enables the country to meet the wishes of the bond- 
fide soldier, whose inclinations lead him to remain in the service 
and, at the same time, to contribute to the contentment of the 
valuable Reserve man who wishes to return to civil life. At pre- 
sent every good man is allowed, with the consent of his command- 
ing officer, to extend his service, and subsequently to re-engage- 
There is, so far, a freedom of contract in favour of the man under 
that head. On the other hand, it is urged that, on the completion 
of colour service, the temptation of deferred pay is so great as to in- 
duce the large majority of privates to join the Reserve, or, as com- 
manding officers say, to practically drive them from the colours. 
It is further urged that men, when they have once joined the Re- 
serve, cannot rejoin the colours, owing to their being obliged to re- 
fund the deferred pay. In the first place, is it clear that men who 
really feel the service more congenial to them than civil life are 
prevented from extending? By the last annual return there were 
on the Ist January, 1897, close upon 9,000 privates serving on an 
extended engagement. The second complaint opens a question in- 
dependent of deferred pay, and that is whether it is for the interest 
of the public service that men who, of their own free will, have 
joined the Reserve should have the power indiscriminately of 
coming back whenever it suits them, whether their services are re- 
quired or not. It must be remembered that all men on returning 
to the colours reduce pro tanto, the strength of the Reserve, and 
hence the fighting power of the country. It is vain to say that the 
numbers can be limited. Ifthe door is once opened to all men be- 
cause they cannot get employment, no limit, in justice, can be fixed, 

The evidence before the Wantage Committee distinctly showed 
that the system of deferred pay was popular, and much appreciated 
among Reserve men as well as by the privates serving with the 
colours. In fact, regimental officers, though averse to deferred 
pay because it induced men to leave the colours, admitted that it 
was popular. Of the 34,000 men in the Reserve who were asked 
whether the deferred pay had been of any benefit to them, 93 to 94 
per cent. stated that it had been, and 6 to 7 per cent. that it had 
not beenso. Are the interests of this large majority of men to be 
ignored because a few men, who would not take advantage of the 
permission to remain, want to come back again ? If the necessity of 
a Reserve is admitted, then surely the inducement to enter the Re- 
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serve, coupled with the permission to extend, with no loss of their 
deferred pay, but, on the contrary, with a considerable addition to 
it when they leave the colours, is a legitimate inducement. As to 
the argument in favour of giving permission to men to return to the 
colours after they have joined the Reserve, quite independent of the 
interests of the public service, it cuts at the root of the existence of 
a Reserve. From a recruiting point of view, moreover, the abolition, 
or even the diminution, of deferred pay appears to be a short-sighted 
policy. The amount of it is now well known among the men, and, 
taken as it is every year among the civil population, is one of the 
best advertisements for the army. Lord Cranbrook, when intro- 
ducing it on March 2nd, 1876, laid stress upon this fact as one of 
its probable advantages. He said: 

“ By the course he proposed to adopt our soldiers would return 
to their villages with a whole year’s pay in their pockets, and this 
would be the means of inducing others to enlist.” 

I have limited myself to the subject of the Infantry of the 
line. I have not touched on the other branches of the Army. 
I have not even touched on the Militia, in which certain im- 
provements are desirable, seeing that it is a disembodied part of 
the line. I have limited myself to the consideration of the system 
inaugurated in 1872, and to what appears to me to be the main 
question affecting it, which the country will have to decide upon, 
and that is, whether it will adhere to the short-service system with 
all its advantages, or go back to the long-service system with all its 
drawbacks ? 

Let only the present organization of the Infantry be developed 
on the original principles laid down by Lord Cardwell, there are 
plenty of able officers in the army, from the Commander-in-Chief 
downwards, who can be thoroughly relied upon to complete the 
higher organization. The statement of Lord Wolseley, as to the 
readiness of two army corps, should be accepted by the public as 
eminently satisfactory, and, given the increase necessary to complete 
the present organization, we shall have further results equally satis- 
factory. 

In that case, the country will have reason to congratulate 
itself hereafter that it ‘was not induced to go back, but that, in 
fully developing the short-service system initiated in 1870, it 
will have made its voluntary army a complete success as a 
fighting machine whenever an emergency arises requiring its 
services. 

E. G, BuLWwer. 
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THE INDIAN CRISIS AND A REMEDY. 


War, Plague, Famine! One, alone, of these is a sufficient curse, 
but India suffers from them all. 

The Government of India has a hard task; and, though we may 
criticize the way in which they deal with these evils, we can hardly 
hold them responsible for “ the act of God and the King’s enemies.” 
But the list of India’s troubles is not restricted to these cases, as all 
those know who have followed Indian business and Indian finance ; 
for,in addition to the evils I have enumerated, a small body of 
worthy gentlemen, who are known collectively as the Government 
of India, are taking lessons in monetary science at the expense of 
the commercial, financial, and agricultural interests which they are 
supposed to protect. 

The feeling that the actions ot the Government have aroused, 
among all except the official classes, is faithfully reflected by every 
section of the Anglo-Indian Press, and, to quote the London Times, 
“ forms very grave reading.” 

“The present situation is intolerable,” writes The Pioneer. 

“The recurrent. starving of the country up to gold point,” says 
the Calcutta Englishman, “and then letting loose a few lakhs of 
telegraphic transfers is simply prolonging the agony.” 

“ How acute was that agony,” says the London Times of 14th 
February, “may be judged from the statement that in Calcutta - 
loans were being negotiated as high as 14 per cent. interest, while 
in Bombay, according to The Times of India, not even 24 per cent. 
would bring out an advance upon the most solid of all security— 
namely, gold bars.” No doubt, as the English Times points out, 
the vernacular Press will take the matter up; and, of course, the 
first thing that they will do will be to point out to the natives that 
the Government have surreptitiously increased their taxation by 
giving a high artificial value to the rupee, in which their taxes are 
paid, and that, by the same act, they have lowered the rupee price 
of the silver ornaments or hoards in which the natives invest their 
savings. 

To understand the native feeling on this subject, we may 
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imagine what would occur in a free country like this if, owing to 
some emergency, the Government felt it their duty to follow the 
precedent of the Plantagenet and Tudor kings, and clip or reduce 
the value of all sovereigns to the extent of say 30 or 40 per cent., 
and thus to reduce the savings of the natives of this country by 
that amount; and if we assume that our people had no voice in 
the Government, I think we may further assume that they would 
take measures to obtain one. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke of our responsibility to “that 
vast population that cannot speak for itself”; the view, however, of 
some Indian gentlemen (not Anglo-Indian officials) is, that when 
this “ vast population” gets to understand what has been done it 
will “speak for itself.” 

War, plague, and famine are evils severe enough certainly, but 
they are temporary in their character, and if the country were 
unhampered by uncertain and empirical legislation it would soon 
pick up its strength with the help of its commerce and agriculture. 
But this is precisely what India is not allowed to do, for the 
Government have taken this opportunity to throttle the Industry 
of India with an artificially contracted currency. We, in England, 
are never tired of boasting that our wise and sound currency 
laws have given us a free and automatic system of metallic cur- 
rency; but in June ’93 we took away that very system from India. 
We despise the forced currency devices of the South American 
Republics; we prove theoretically, and events prove. practically, 
that they will almost certainly lead to Bankruptcy. Yet we have 
kept India on a forced currency for the last four and a half years ; 
and we have shown ourselves apt pupils of South American 
financiers by raising loans in London to pay current expenses in 
order to keep up the exchange. In short, we, who think ourselves 
the financial and monetary oracles of the world, have jumbled up 
the practice of the Plantagenet kings with the shifty devices ot 
bankrupt South American States, and therefrom we have pro- 
duced a currency system for India. 

Quite true, say the Government of India, in their despatch of 
’ 16th September last, but you must remember that our system of 
currency is not really a system at all, it is a transition step to a 
gold basis which is on the eve of accomplishment. 

We then ask, what sort of a gold standard are you about to adopt ? 
and what further steps do you propose to take towards obtaining 
it? What is this plan that, after an incubation of four and a half 
years, is about to be hatched? Is it a gold basis such as we have 
in England, with silver as limited legal tender? Isit a gold basis 
such as they have in France and the United States, with a mass 
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of over-valued silver as unlimited legal tender, and a mass of gold 
to keep that silver at par? Or is it the gold basis of one of the 
varidus currency schemes that have been put before the public 
during the last few years? To these questions we receive no 
reply, because the Indian Government neither know what sort of 
gold basis they are trying to obtain nor do they know what steps 
they should take to obtain it. 

Is this business ? 

What the Indian Government really thought was, that if they 
could force the rupee up to 1s. 4d. or over, and if they agreed to 
receive gold for rupees at that rate, gold would flow into India, and 
that they would thus get a gold standard. Or if they did not 
think so, why did they add to the law which closed the mints 
a decree making sovereigns and gold receivable by the Government 
at 1s. 4d. the rupee ? 

They forgot that the net was spread in the sight of all, and that 
no one would exchange his gold for rupees at 1s. 4d. unless he had 
good reason to suppose that he would get 1s. 4d. back. It was 
obvious to everyone except the Indian Government that, as rupees 
could be substituted for gold at 1s. 4d. to any extent, rupees could 
not possibly go above ls. 4d., so that there was no possibility of 
making a gain in exchange by shipping gold to change for rupees ; 
on the other hand, as it was clear that the rupee exchange had been 
“rigged” by the Government to a point about 60 pér cent. above 
its metallic value, it was clear that it might fall heavily at any 
moment, and that the shipper might get his gold back at a much 
lower rate. Consequently, though the exchange has been at 1s, 4d., 
and enormously high rates of interest are being paid in India, no 
gold goes to the treasury ; for, to the intense surprise of the Indian 
Government, their invitation to capitalists to take a heavy risk in 
exchange, with a chance, if they had very good luck, of getting out 
without loss, has not proved an attractive proposition. 

Indeed, far from sending gold to the Treasury, everyone in India 
remits all that can be spared when exchange approaches ls. 4d.,as 
that is the highest rate they can ever obtain, and as, if they wait 
longer, exchange may fall; and though the Indian banks are bound 
to supply their regular customers with money, they charge very 
high rates for doing so, and keep as little capital in India as they 
possibly can. 

Perhaps the Government thought that the millions of gold that 
are supposed by some to exist in India would pour into the Treasury 
as prophesied by certain writers; but during the last few weeks 
natives have been borrowing rupees on bar gold at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per month rather than exchange it at the Treasury for the 
precarious and artificial 1s. 4d. rupee; their point of view being that 
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gold may rise greatly as measured in their money, viz., in rupees, 
and that it cannot fall below the equivalent of 1s. 4d. per rupee, so 
they prefer to borrow rupees at exorbitant rates rather than 
part with their gold. I have said that the Indian Government 
has been taking lessons from South America, but this perhaps is 
hardly fair—on South America, for no American financier in his 
maddest moments ever concocted so certain a device for keeping 
money out of the country. In South America they have debased 
paper currencies certainly, but these go up as well as down, and 
though the foreign capitalist runs a risk in exchange, he has as 
good a chance of profit as of loss from that cause; but the Indian 
Government’s new game, where the lucky players get their stakes 
back and the unlucky ones lose, is not likely to be generally 
popular. 

The Indian Government have just passed another law whereby 
they hope to obtain gold in London, but as we have not seen the 
text it is useless to discuss it. One thing, however, is certain, that 
however many laws are passed no gold standard can be introduced 
into India unless the rupee is made freely convertible into gold. 
Before, therefore, any private gold goes to India the Govern- 
ment must accumulate, by loan or otherwise, a gold reserve to 
maintain the rupee at par. As there are about £140,000,000 
sterling in rupees taken at 1s. 4d., and as the silver value of the 
rupee is about 10d., a very large fund will be required; and if we 
take the analogy of France and the United States, and other 
countries where there is also a large mass of over-valued silver in 
circulation, and if we take into account the different coinage value 
of the silver in those countries, it would appear as if about 
£50,000,000 sterling would be required.* 

This would seem a heavy price to pay for the luxury of a gold 
standard, especially when there are many who think that it would 
be a great evil in itself. But apart from that, a gold standard m 
India would mean a great drain of gold from existing stocks of 
gold in Europe; and, to say nothing of causing panics over here, 
it would tend to raise the value of gold as compared with all 
produce. 

In addition to the Government’s demand for gold, gold from 
private sources would also go into India (when and if the rupee 
had been made freely convertible) to relieve the existing monetary 
stringency ; and further, an indefinite demand for gold would spring 


* Some people think that no more than £15,000,000 would be required, at first 
at all events, and they point to Java as a similar case, but Java differs from 
India, in that its silver money is unlimited legal tender at the Bank of Holland, 
so that to make the cases at all parallel we should have to make Indian rupees 
unlimited legal tender at the Bank of England. 
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up in India for hoarding, when the natives realized that gold 
was stable, as measured in rupees, and that silver was in 
India a mere fluctuating commodity, like copper. Thus an 
enormous and increasing quantity of gold would be required for 
India. Gold would be appreciated, and gold prices everywhere 
would tend to fall heavily. The effect in India would be that the 
difficulty that she already experiences of meeting her gold obliga- 
tions in England would be increased, and she would have to 
find more goods and produce to pay the £18,000,000 per annum 
that she owes us, to say nothing of the interest on the new loan of 
£50,000,000 which we have supposed that she would raise. As 
this annual gold debt is the source of all the trouble it seems 
rather curious that the only relief that the Government of India 
can suggest, should be one that would increase that burden. 

What then is the remedy? A remedy has been proposed—by 
France and the United States—and has been rejected. 

India required a par of exchange with both gold-using and silver- 
using countries; and that was offered them. India has been cry- 
ing out for years for a high exchange; that, too, was offered them. 
These things, however, were all tefused because, as stated in the 
despatch of 16th September, the Indian Government was on the 
eve of securing a gold standard. 

This despatch of 16th September was a truly remarkable 
document. In it the Government referred to the objection that 
the rupee would, under a gold standard, continue to remain at a 
value above its metallic value; but “this is an objection which 
has not made itself felt in other countries, including France and 
the United States, in which an analogous system has been in 
operation for many years. It is not likely that the objection 
will make itself seriously felt in India when the gold standard 
has been effectively introduced.” 

The Government therefore think that because France, with 
£160,000,000 of gold and no external debt, can keep her silver at 
par, India can do so with no gold and a large external debt. 
It is when a nation has to remit money that an unsound currency 
breaks down ; and India, a poor country, with a permanent foreign 
indebtedness of £18,000,000 a year, which she must pay, is in a 
very different position to a rich country like France, whose foreign 
indebtedness is entirely voluntary, and can be stopped at any 
moment, and whose exchange is always in her favour. 

France and the United States may be supposed to knowsomething 
of their own business, but when they try to arrange concerted action 
for removing the evils from which they are suffering, India tells 
them that their present system causes them no inconvenience, and, 
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in fact, is so satisfactory that she means to adopt it herself. The 
United States must have been truly pleased at so unexpected a 
testimonial, from a part of the British Empire, to the wisdom of 
Messrs. Sherman and Bland. 

The whole despatch is full of amusement to the student of money, 
but I have not time to discuss it at length; suffice it to say, that 
the Government confuse rupee prices with silver prices, and found 
an argument on that confusion ; forgetting that they have already 
forced the rupee to 60 per cent. above its real value, and that the 
artificial value of the rupee has placed the Indian producer at a 
great disadvantage as compared with his silver-using competitors, 
and that the tea producers and others are loud in their complaints. 

However, the Home Government think the despatch so weighty 
and convincing that they have dropped all further negotiations 
and have made no attempt to reconcile the views of India with 
those of France and the United States. Others think that it is almost 
criminal to allow the gentlemen who wrote the despatch to con- 
tinue their absurd currency experiments on the people of India. 

We have no right to place the interests of 300,000,000 of people 
in the hands of men who know so little of practical matters that 
they think the United States currency position satisfactory, and 
who know so little of monetary science that they think France 
and India are comparable. And least of all have our Government 
any right to shelter themselves behind the opinions of their own 
nominees. 


Let us now consider whether any remedy is possible for the 
present intolerable condition of affairs in India, which is at once 
feasible, sound, and capable of immediate application. 

It has been proposed to open the English mints to silver; and 
it has been proposed that India should make an agreement with 
France and the United States; but whatever the merits of these 
plans may be, they must be dismissed as incapable of immediate 
application in the present state of public opinion. 

On the other hand, a gold standard for India is, as we have seen, 
impracticable and undesirable. 

It has been suggested that the Government should cease its 
borrowings in England, and should sell its Council bills freely 
as occasion requires. This, no doubt, is a sound policy as far as 
it goes, and, in my opinion, should be at once adopted; but if 
nothing more be done, the injury to the natives in the matter 
of silver savings would still remain; the disadvantage to the 
Indian producer, as compared with his silver-using competitors, 
would still remain ; and the false basis of an artificial rupee would 
also remain. 
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What, therefore, I would propose, is that India should return as 
soon as possible to her old automatic metallic standard and re- 
open the mints to silver. She would then, at least, have a par of 
exchange with one set of nations, viz., those that use silver; she 
would, at least, be free from monetary stringency caused by artificial 
contraction of the currency; and, above all, she would be free from 
further Government experiments in unsound money. 

I believe that there would be a considerable demand for silver 
for currency purposes for India directly the mints were opened, 
and that silver would rise considerably; for there are practically 
no stocks of silver on the market, and even a small demand would 
raise it a good deal. We can also see by the existing monetary 
stringency that even when the rupee is at 1s. 4d. a good deal more 
money is required, so if it fell, more money still would be 
required, and there would be a greatly increased demand for 
silver for coinage. If the fall should put the Government in 
temporary difficulties they could raise a loan to tide over the 
time during which taxation was being adjusted, and an exhaustive 
enquiry was being held by competent people; for nothing can 
persuade either economists or men of business that better means 
of taxation cannot be found than that of giving a false value to 
the money of the people. 

The above proposa! would, I know, meet with great support from 
all those who hold that the only sound basis for Government 
finance is an automatic metallic currency; but the objection to 
it is, as I have indicated, that the rupee might fall from its present 
value to such an extent as to disorganize Government finance, and 
that the consequent increased taxation might cause discontent. 
This is a perfectly valid objection; but I may remark in passing 
that it can be urged with almost equal force against the conditions 
that at present exist. 

It is an objection, however, and should be met; and could be 
met, to a great extent at least, by adopting the proposal suggested 
by the six monometallic members of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission of 1888, and by Mr. Goschen. This proposal was that 
England should gradually withdraw the half-sovereign, and should 
issue in its place 10s. notes based on silver. To this proposal 
there is, as Mr. Goschen said, no economic objection, but it was 
withdrawn because it met with no general support except in 
Lancashire. If, however, it could be shown that by adopting it 
England would render material assistance to India, and would 
make at the same time a large profit for herself, no serious person 
could oppose it. 

There are about £22,000,000 sterling in the form of half- 
sovereigns, and if these were withdrawn, and the gold put on the 
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market, the “strain” upon gold would be pro tanto diminished 
and if 10s. silver notes were substituted we should obtain that 
which all desire—an increased use of silver for domestic or internal 
purposes. This would necessitate no real change in our currency 
laws, for the 40s. legal tender limit of our silver coins would be 
also applied to the new 10s. notes. 

Nor need there be any fear that these notes would become 
dirty, for they could be renewed whenever they were presented at 
the bank or at Government offices; and the cost of doing this 
would be absolutely inappreciable as compared with the profit that 
the Government would make. In the first place, the half-sovereign 
is, as we all know, a very expensive coin to maintain, and the 
saving under this head would go far to cover the cost of the issue 
and renewal of the notes; and in the next place, just as the 
Government now buy silver at the market price and issue it in 
the form of coin at 66d. an ounce, so they would enormously 
increase this profit by buying silver at the market price and issuing 
it in the form of notes at 66d. an ounce. Supposing, for instance, 
that they issued notes to the extent of £22,000,000 (the value of 
the present halt-sovereigns), and that they bought that silver at 
an average price of 33d. an ounce, they would make a gross profit 
of £11,000,000, out of which they might well spare enough to keep 
the new notes clean!* There may be different opinions as to the 
price at*which England could buy silver, but this at least is clear, 
that so far as English buying raised the price of silver the Indian 
Government would be benefited, and the mass of Indian silver 
would be increased in value; while so far as England’s purchases 
did not raise the price of silver, her profit would be increased. 

Now, as to the effect of such an operation on the price of silver 
and, consequently, on the metallic value of the rupee. The annual 
production of silver at its market value is estimated at £18,489,444.+ 
The annual production of gold is increasing rapidly, and is esti- 
mated at £51,706,188+ ; and the extraordinary demands of Russia 

* I may here point out that this is a very different proposal to that made by the 
French and American Envoys, for they suggested that England should withdraw 
her half-sovereigns and issue 10s, notes contemporaneously with the opening of 
the French and United States mints at a ratio that would make the price of silver 
60°84d. an ounce, so that England would only have made a small (and, as some 
think, an uncertain) profit by the transaction. I suggest that England should do 
this when silver is as low as it is ever likely to be. I say that silver is about at 
its lowest price, because at any lower figure a great demand would spring up for 
silver forks and spoons and other articles that are now made in electroplate. 
Taking into account the value of the metal when this class of goods is worn out, 
it would actually pay better to buy silver than electroplate if silver were at from 
ls 9d. to 1s. 10d. an ounce ; so if we add 3(d.) an ounce for the natural preference 
for silver over electroplate, it would appear that silver could hardly fall below 
24d. or 25d, 

+ New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
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and other countries for gold currencies are nearly satisfied. Thus 
a fresh demand by England and India, even for a moderate annual 
amount, would almost certainly raise the price of silver to 373d. 
an ounce, and this would give a value of 1s. 2d. to the rupee, at 
which value, I am assured, the Government of India could carry 
on perfectly well. 

There would be no occasion for England to purchase silver at 
over 372d., and the effect of such a limit would be that England’s 
purchases, and her support of the market, would be spread over 
some years, and at the end of that time, for the reasons I have 
just given, we might reasonably hope that the price of silver would 
be maintained by the ordinary demand and by the increased 
supply of gold. It might also happen that if the British Empire 
of their own motion contributed practically all that France and the 
United States desired, these two nations would also of their own 
motion take steps to promote the use of silver and maintain its 
price. Germany and other nations might also withdraw their 
smaller gold pieces and increase the internal use of silver. 


To recapitulate: the present proposal is— 


1. That the Indian Government should cease at once to borrow 
in England for the purpose of raising exchange. 

2. That the Secretary of State should sell Council drafts freely, as 
occasion required. 

3. That England should at once begin to withdraw her half- 
sovereigns and to issue 10s. silver notes in substitution. The 
British Government should have entire discretion as to the time 
and price at which the purchases of silver for the note issue should 
be made, in order to avoid any possibility of their being “ cornered ” 
by speculators; the only exception being that there should be a 
maximum limit of 373d. per ounce for these purchases. 

4. The Indian Government should reopen the mints to silver, 
leaving the date of doing so to be settled in agreement with the 
Home Government. 


To recapitulate the advantages of this plan :— 


1. An automatic metallic currency for India. 
2. A par of exchange between India and silver-using countries, 
3. Restored value to the savings of the Indian natives, 
4. A large pecuniary gain to England. 
To these may be added the following negative advantages :— 
1. No dependence on Foreign co-operation. 
2. No trouble about ratios. 
3. No change in the principles of England’s currency laws, 
4, No increase in the demand for gold. 
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5. No monetary stringency in India due to an artificially con- 
tracted currency. 

6. No further experiments on the basis of false money. 

It is certain that no scheme of dealing with Indian monetary 
affairs can be free from objection, for no perfect system of currency 
has ever yet been devised ; but I can, at least, claim for the above 
plan that it consists simply of a combination of old, sound, and 
intelligible proposals, and that it is neither ingenious nor original. 


HERBERT C, GIBBS. 


THE SORROWS OF SCRIBBLERS. 


(BEING THE CONFESSIONS OF A MAGAZINE CONTRIBUTOR.) 


** And here in recent times were found three skeletons ; the first being the 
pones of a man, the second those of a woman, and the third those of a cousin.” 


] REMEMBER Weeping tears of rage—tears, also, I need hardly add, 
of extreme youth—when the work of genius that ended with the 
above lines was returned “ with thanks.” I am now a wiser, if 
a sadder scribbler. 

It is said, in ccmmon parlance, to be better to “sweep a 
crossing” than to take to the thorny paths of literature. Cer- 
tainly, from the nature of the advice so plentifully bestowed upon 
the young aspirant to literary honours, one is led to infer that such 
is the case. The reason for so much cold water being thrown is 
not, however, entirely the contemptible one that everyone is 
desirous to keep his or her profession as “close” as possible. It 
is rather that there is such an enormous army of people who 
think they can write, and such an amount of entreaty sent up to all 
who are supposed to be anywhere near the literary swim, “ to tell ” 
less fortunate outsiders “how to get their magazine articles 
accepted’; as though there were a royal road, indeed, to the heart 
of an editor! Editors, though a long-suffering and much-abused 
race, are not quite such fools as the said outsiders would seem to 
think, and. are quite alive to the value of a good thing when they 
get it. Though they may well be tempted to cry with the preacher, 
‘of the making of many books there is no end, and much reading 
(of crabbed MSS.) is a weariness to the flesh” ; yet they are scarcely 
inspired, in their final selection, by as much private and personal 
malice as people think. “The many fail, the one succeeds;” and 
where so many try, the proportion of those who succeed seems even 
smaller. One manuscript accepted in twenty is the average; at 
least so an editor of wide experience lately asserted (an editor 
writing his confessions that time!). And such manuscripts as some 
of the rejected are! One always marvels how it is that after a 
prolonged dose of them, the editor does not altogether lose his 
critical faculty. No wonder if his heart become somewhat 
hardened in the direction of embryo authorship. -The fact is, that 
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to the ignorant the profession of writing seems to possess two great 
advantages. Firstly, it requires, so to speak, no “plant”; and, 
secondly, almost everyone thinks he can do it. The more entirely 
ignorant he is, the less is he troubled with doubts on the 
subject. And even when not ignorant, how full of hope and con- 
fidence is the budding author! (Perhaps that is why he is so much 
more interesting to meet before he has budded.) Whatever the 
ranks of the Published may be—and few educated people in these 
days have not perpetrated a volume of some kind or other, the 
ranks of the Great Unpublished are still larger. Perhaps they 
console themselves with visions of “a fairer, other world than ours,” 
like William Blake, the poet-painter, who used to say wistfully 
to the publishers, on the return of his MSS., “ Well, they are 
published elsewhere, and beautifully bound!” 

But, although i thus kindly plead for the editors, I who write 
have been in my time afflicted by them. I have, indeed, gone 
through the Slough of Despond like the rest, and have come out at 
the other side of 2t—a far more philosophical individual than when 
I entered it. Ifin my callow days I used to weep when a cherished 
article was returned, now a similar incident affects me not at all 
—I severely restamp it, redirect it, clean it up (if necessary), get 
its front and back pages retypewritten (if necessary), and send it 
remorsely again on its travels; for, sad to relate, it does still 
happen that I am occasionally rejected. But, then, I no longer 
regard rejection as a personal insult. Perhaps the explanation of 
this may be that in my callow days I was conceited; and nothing 
reduces the eonceit of a person—of average intellect at least—like 
trying seriously to write himself. After many attempts, and untold 
returned MSS., the average writer finds gradually his or her 
proper level, and looks upon life generally in a chastened spirit. 

I have always been a hardened magazine beggar. To return to 
my youth, I embarked—as a blackened and torn MS. of my 
youth reminds me,—after perpetrating the literary gem that heads 
this paper, on a lengthy novel with a somewhat original plot, viz., 
the captain of a big passenger-ship, in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, falls in love with a young lady-passenger; she refuses him ; 
the captain thereupon steers his ship straight for a desert island, 
where he severely keeps his crew and passengers till the said young 
lady shall relent; the crew, half-starved, go on their knees to the 
obdurate damsel; she consents. Tableau! ‘This, also, I con- 
sidered a great work of genius, and could not comprehend the 
moral obliquity of the editor who returned it. To this story, 
however, has, year by year, alas! been added a brilliant series of 
stories and articles which have never seen the light; fifty at least 
in number, they get dustier year by year, in a desk devoted to 
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superannuated and unappreciated talent. I am still very much 
open to offers for them. I am not particular. If even a 
patent “safe cure” medicine tout should offer me 10s. 6d. for the 
best of them, I “ wouldn’t ’aggle with him.” While on the subject 
of patent medicines, I may say that I have my doubts whether 
two at least of my “short stories”—two with tragic and deeply- 
touching endings—have not been utilized to this end—that of 
advertisement for a patent “cure.” Though long ago paid for, 
I could never trace them; and I now never open a quack medicine 
pamphlet without dreading to find—in the novelette that, like the 
jam in the powder, accompanies these publications—my own 
cherished offspring, with the end—the pathetic death-bed scene, 
Cynthia dying to slow music—altered like this : — 

‘*Cynthia did not die, reader. Be reassured ; she recovered. It was Prince’s 
Prime Pills for Pampered People (or Gammer Goose’s Groats, or Mother Shipton’s 


Salts) that cured her. One box did it,” 

What Mr. Frith felt when a well-known soap firm bought his 
Academy picture, “The New Frock,” and re-christened it “So 
Clean,” will be nothing to what I shall feel then! 

Curiously enough, an author has a more tender corner of bis 
heart for his failures than for his successes; also, he always 
imagines them to be his best productions. They, like the poor, are 
always with him; they are, from long habit, the children of his 
brain that he regards with the deepest affection ; for he can always 

refresh his memory by re-reading them and conning their 
beauties, which “ age cannot wither, nor custom stale,” even though 
the rags of their corporeal tenement scarcely hold together. They 
are never quite beyond hope; and there is more joy in the heart 
of an author over the manuscript that repents and is accepted— 
(the prodigal son, so to speak)—at, say its twentieth visit, than 
over the acceptance of the new and freshly typewritten sheets 
whose pristine whiteness has never yet been marred by weeks of 
contact with dusty office pigeon-holes ! 

In looking over such antiquated documents—which have some- 
thing of the sadness. of old love-letters—I am struck with their 
colossal neatness. How often had I burned the midnight oil over 
them, hopelessly entangled jn a labyrinthine sentence of my own 
weaving! ‘The very first are tied up with blue ribbons; some of 
them were, I think, in the struggle for perfection, copied over at 
least a dozen times in my clearest hand, and typewritten after 
that! Then they begin to grow more careless, the sheets of paper 
become irregular, and there are actually corrections! Lying 
near them I find another neatly-docketed bundle: “ Editorial 
Letters.” These turn out to be not, as one would think, full of 
well-deserved praise, but actually and solely letters of rejection . 
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Evidently, at an early period of authorship, one may be proud even 
of these! Yes, I have been familiar with every form of refusal, 
from the chilling printed form to the polite personal note from 
the editor—-specimens of this, I need hardly say, are rare. Rare, 
also, is another kind of note from an editor, who, not content with 
rejecting you, writes you a private and kindly worded homily 
(generally from’ the country) on your very reprehensible theories ; 
this, however, I prefer to the printed form, as it is surely better to 
be lectured than not to be noticed at all! But, perhaps the most 
obliging editor of my experience was that of a well-known 
“ monthly,” who once offered to send on my story, free of charge, 
to any other magazine I liked to name! Such kindness I felt more 
cutting than any rebuff. And this considerate and thoughtful 
editor went on to cbserve that every MS. sent in to him must be 
carefully furnished with name and address, as lately, within the 
space of one week, the firm had received three separate and distinct 
novels, labelled severally: “Hester Trelawney,” ‘“ Hubert 
Trelawney,’ and “ Herbert Trelawney,” and these had got hope- 
lessly mixed before being returned to their authors! Either—and 
this I should be sorry to think of him—the considerate editor 
lied,—or the crowd of literary aspirants must indeed baffle concep- 
tion! But there is no doubt that it was all terribly crushing. 
And, now that 1 am on the subject of Editors, let me warn the 
budding author jo eschew, like the plague, the editors of his owz 
personal acquaintance. Editors as husbands, I may add, are 
especially trying. Alas! the old proverb holds good here as else- 
where: “ A prophet has no honour in his own country.” As aman 
is no hero to his valet, neither is a literary lady a heroine or a 
shining light to her husband. We have never been in a position 
to say whether the same theory holds good of wives also. Probably 
not; for, of old, there was the shining example of “the good 
Kadijah ” for all other ladies to take pattern by. Ladies, however, 
being notoriously inconsequent, it is always easier for them to 
believe in a person when there is no one else to do so, and we do 
not know that the good Kadijah continued to put her trust in 
Mahomet so heartily after he had once attained to fame. Apart, 
however, from editorial husbands, whose only standard of their 
wives’ genius would appear to be calculated on their cmoluments 
from other editors, editorial friends and acquaintances are also, 
as we said, inadvisable; and there is room for sad reflection in the 
thought that as your acquaintance with editors, and the Press 
generally, widens, so does your field for possible articles become 
more limited. VYurther, as far as possible, avoid all personal 
dealings with editors and publishers. Should you be shabby, they 
may (for after all they were once men) think less of you; should 
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you be in evident want of money, they will cut your price down; 
should you be nervous, they will paralyse you; and, beyond a'l 
else, their one and very reasonable desire will be to get rid of you 
as soon as possible, and on the easiest terms. No, always send 
everything by post; it is by far your best chance. Though manu- 
scripts, like curses, come home often to roost, so quickly—-especially 
should they happen to be poetry—as to be a tribute to the postal 
service, still the post is your best friend. But do not, under the 
sting of frequent rejection, put your faith in “ correspondence 
columns,” or send up your MSS. for the “literary criticism” that 
so many papers offer nowadays. In return you will get something 
like this : — 

CissIE. Dear little girl, don’t be downhearted. Your poems, though not as 


yet quite equal to the best magazines, are a veritable cri de cwur, especially that 
beginning with the lines :— 


‘* Dainty Mabel, sweetest fairy, 
Treading earth like vision airy.” 


You have the poet’s ear. Do not, however, think of print for quite twenty years 
to come ; you will need all that time, with the Muse’s help, to ‘‘ mould the secret 
gold.” Meantime, possess your soul in patience, 

ATALANTA. You show much promise, my young friend. The story of the 
scene-painter’s mad dog, who bit the prima donna as she was being smothered as 
Desdemona, is very realistic and original ; yet, it seems almost too improbable for 
Othello suddenly, by her wild shriek, to discover that he is her long-lost husband, 
and to murder her forthwith in his surprise. No, my child, if, as you say, you 
have sent the story to twenty magazines and fifteen periodicals unsuccessfully, do 
not be discouraged, but wait another ten years before publishing anything. As 
you tell me that you are only forty now, at fifty you will still have the world 
before you, and meanwhile you will have mellowed and ripened. 

JONATHAN. As your story was not up to magazine form we have strained a 
point in your favour, and, in order to give you the pleasure of- seeing yourself in 
print, have inserted the whole of it in our weekly issue, as a letter to the Editor. 

(We do not pay for letters.—-ED.) 


After this kind of thing you are pretty much where you were 
before, except for time, trouble, paper, and postage. Alas, even if 
a first article is ever printed and paid for, it has often cost by that 
time the whole, and more, of the money it earns! And this brings 
us to the question of the pay usually accorded by magazines and 
periodicals. In this connection I may state that my first 
successful MS., accepted after about twenty sendings and 
ten recopyings, was kept, by the “family magazine” 
that accepted it, for three years before it was published; 
and my remuneration, delayed till then (for the almost 
invariable rule with magazines is not to pay until the thing 
appears in print), proved to be at the lordly rate of 5s. a double 
column—‘£1 in all. As by the time it appeared I had forgotten 
all about it, the £1 came as a pleasant surprise; but I can 
safely say it hardly paid expenses! The different magazines, of 
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course, vary largely in their scale of payment; but they one and 
all have a different scale for authors “with names” and authors 
“without names.” This in a way is fair, for the well-known and 
popular author can afford to name his own price, whereas the 
seriptor ignotus has to “take what he can get.” Thus a 
magazine or high-class review, while it pays Rudyard 
Kipling £12 per page, will pay the unknown contributor no more 
than 10s. per page. However irritating it may be to know that 
another contributor to your magazine is getting some twenty 
times as much pay as yourself, yet you may be quite sure that the 
said contributor is getting no more than his “ market value,” which 
he has probably, at some period of his life, had to haggle for. 
But, as a rule, it is safe to say that periodicals as a whole do not 
pay so well as papers, and that journalism is a better staff than 
magazine-hack-writing. If literature, as a living, may be com- 
pared to sweeping a crossing, then periodical-writing may be 
likened to a crossing in a suburb where few men come and go, 
and journalism to that of a busy street in the City. Journalism 
offers, at any rate, daily bread; while magazines often keep their 
contributors waiting so long for insertion and payment that anyone 
who did it for a living would have to have something else to go 
upon. There may be, perhaps, some twenty or thirty people in 
England who make £200 a year by magazine-writing; their 
names are well known to the public, and are a safe “draw”; 
while outside these is the large army of magazine contributors 
whose earnings average, say, from £20 to £50 a year; hardly 
enough, indeed, to keep body and soul together. 

The following is an account of the various sums paid, and 
the kind of contributions accepted, by the current journals. We 
may not, perhaps, be quite “up to date” as to all of them, but 
here, such as it is, is the information gleaned from personal 
experience during fifteen years’ magazine-writing. It is a list 
which may prove useful to the young aspirant. I myself invariably 
send it by return of post in answer to those well-known and 
pathetic appeals as to “how to get my article into a magazine.” 

Argosy: Accepts articles that are pleasantly discursive, 
frivolous, and not too long. 10s. 6d. a page. 

Atalanta: for girls; semi-artistic, and not too improving. 
About 15s. « page. 

Bow-Bells: About £1 10s. for a story of ten pages. 

Cassell’s: £1 a page (of two columns). 

Chambers’s Journal: For short “ facty” papers. 

Cornhill: Pays better than any within my experience. £1 Is. 


per page (small pages of big type, not double-columned), 
and counts half pages. 
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English Illustrated: A kodak-paper, or an article accompanied 
with sketches, has the best chance here. Very alive and 
very modern. £1 ls. Od. a page. 

Family Herald: About £3 10s. for 8,000 words. Stories 
must be written in a popular style—with plenty of love. 

Gentleman’s: Pays by the story, and not the page. 

Girls’ Own Paper: “ Facty,” practical, and very improving. 

Good Words: Articles generally not to exceed four pages. 
£1 per page. 

Household Words: Not easy to get into. 5s. a column. 

Leisure Hour: Religious and exclusive. 8s. a page. 

Macmillan’s: £1 1s. a page, double-columned (and counts 
half pages). . High literary standard. 

Monthly Packet: Exclusive, very churchy, and slightly 
priggish, though improving. Conveys the idea of a 
feminine touch. 

Nineteenth Century: You must either have something new to 
say or, if you have not, you must have a handle to your 
name. £1 Is. or more a page. 

Quiver: Same pay as Cassell’s. Stories must be moral, and of 
the “religious sensational” type. 

Strand: Quite impossible without “ cheek,” or a kodak. 

Sunday-at-Home: Goody-goody, with sermons. 

Temple Bar: Anecdotic. £5 for a short article. 

Windsor: Modern, goes in largely for illustrations and facts. 

Woman-at-Home: Extremely personal. 

This list, of course, is not complete. Indeed, I have had io 
“weed” the original MS. carefully, for I find that several of the 
magazines on my list are now extinct (indeed, it is a mortifying 
reflection that the mortality among magazines to which I have con- 
tributed has been unusually severe and sudden). I have also had 
to omit several magazines to which my marginal notes were “ pay- 
nothing-devils,” ‘‘very hard up,” and the like. For the old- 
fashioned “ essay articles” Cornhill and Macmillan’s offer still the 
best field. Elsewhere there is little chance now (unless you 
happen to have a “ name”) for that kind of article. Nearly all the 
recently started magazines go in entirely for “facty” articles and 
personalities; in fact, the general tendency of the modern 
periodical is to be a sort of monthly édition de luse of Tut-Bits. 
Nothing appeals to the intelligence, style is at a discount; and the 
literary part of it can be got through in ten minutes. The “Queen’s 
English ” is disregarded in these days; and it is better for you to 
attend to your facts and personalities than to your grammar. 

Most of the magazines have, as I said, a “sliding scale,” «e., 
all the sums above quoted are capable of enlargement to geniuses 
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and rising authors; but beware of asking too much before you 
are quite sure of your “ market value”; you may “ o’ershoot your 
mark.” It has but seldom been my lot to come across a maga- 
zine that paid nothing; in fact, only once, and that was a more 
or less “ charitable publication”; though I have met with one or 
two editors who tried to escape payment. I would also say, how- 
ever, “beware of the magazine that welcomes your article with 
too many rapturous encomiums.” It is not, however, the prices 
given by magazines that we must solely study when writing for 
their pages; it is a far more important thing to study their 
literary style. I will try to illustrate this fact further. Let us 
suppose that such a usual thing as a wedding in a country church 
is to be described: first we will imagine ourselves to be writing 
with a view to the “ladies’” pages in the society papers:— 

**Do you know, dear, I really had to make up’ my mind to leave delightful 
London for a day, and go down to see the function at Slocumbe-cwn-Pogis. The 
sweet little country village had decked itself out in its gayest, the church with 
its delicately modulated scheme of colour looked charming, and the dear bride 
herself quite too sweet for words ; just a little tearful, but exquisite in pale-tinted 
ivory satin with revers of brocade, altogether too trottie! and lace that was 
a joy for ever,” Xc., Ke. 

Or to the page called “ The W-r-s- of A-t-lye-s” in a certain 
evening journal :— 

‘*Quite a conscious joy was obtainable by those who are contented to find 
enjoyment in the infinitely simple, on Monday at the little village of Slocumbe- 
cum-Pogis. How entirely sad soever a wedding may be to the reflective mind— 
yet to those who listen with awakened ear to the sounds of summer, to whom the 
scent of the quickset hedge is grateful, whose eye can feed on the dim rustle, the 
old English point, the passionate brocades, and the iridescent and opalescent 
kaleidoscopic light of a church filled with Hymen’s votaries—all these things 
make for gladness, and that sweet melancholy which is the raison d’étre of the 
cultured,” &¢e., &e. 

The charm of this kind of writing is that everything is put 
exactly as you would not naturally put it either in speaking or 
writing, to say nothing of there being no apparent reason why it 
should not go on for ever. 

Or in the style called “ D-ly T-l-graphese ” : — 

‘The light from the chancel window shone on sculptured knight and marble 
clerestory no less than on the bright heads of the charming and youthful couple ; 


and the impassioned and earnest words of the sacerdotal dignitary, spoken with 
feeling, were succeeded by the mellow strains of the organ,” &c., Ke. 


Or in the pseudo-smart, “crisp,” would-be-intimate style 
affected by certain so-called “ society” journals :— 


‘** The dear Duchess of C——, with her handsome girl, graced the ceremony and 
beamed on all as sweetly as ever. The bride looked extremely well ; it is a pity 
that, though-amiable and pleasant, she lacks distinction. Her mother, the 
Countess of B——, was evidently deeply touched; she often carried her em- 
broidered handkerchief to her eyes ; and—there, I felt quite sorry for her.” 
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The “ cloven foot ” rather shows in these last words, which recall 
Dan Leno as Mrs. Aladdin. 

Or in the style of some of the penny weeklies: — 

‘*The day was a ripper, and the sun came down as hot as hot could be. The 
bride’s ‘get up’ was the envy of all the ladies, and the attendant sylphs were 
as pretty as pinks in picture hats and waving draperies. The bridegroom looked, 
as usual, a trifle nervous, and the music was a bit ‘ off colour,’” &c., &c. 

Or, finally, in the style of the church magazine, which is apt 
occasionally to be rather slipshod in its style, and oblivious to such 
minor things as rules of grammar:— 

‘**The dim religious light of the sacred building seemed to be in true harmony 
with the hearts of those partaking in the solemn service. The fair bride bore 


her part admirably, and yet showed great feeling, winning the hearts of all 
around, and truly this was one of the sweetest sights,” &c., &e. 


We might continue such examples ad libitum, but these will 
suffice to show what we mean. It will be seen that a careful study 
of some or all of these styles is required to make even the 
moderately successful magazine contributor. Further, it will be 
well to note that when writing for a religious magazine, though 
one may be slipshod as one likes, one must guard against being too 
pagan in sentiment; that when writing for the family or house- 
hold magazine, it will be as well to be most strictly proper; and 
that when sending to the “up-to-date” and go-ahead publication, 
it is better to be quite the reverse. Family magazines are very 
particular. I do not bear them any grudge, for one of them was 
the first to extend me a helping hand; but once I remember 
writing a most innocent story destined for its pages, and on 
receiving the proof, I found that the words “curse” and “loathe” 
had been carefully altered to “abuse” and “hate”; also that any 
mention of “legs” was expunged, and even that the arrival of babies 
was objected to !—curious, this, for a “family magazine”! For the 
F-m-ly H-r-ld, you must be addicted to adjectives, mild love- 
making, and, above all, the severely moral. When writing for the 
Q-v-r, be sure you do not omit to bring in a duke or at least a 
baronet, who shall refuse the attentions of the wealthy heiress and 
bestow himself on the unassuming governess; without some 
variation of this popular theme no story in the Q-v-r would be 
complete. Again, for some magazines you must be careful not io 
poke fun at a curate; one or two periodicals, also, C-ss-ll’s, for 
instance, studiously avoid any mention of a theatre. Editors of 
magazines are usually men of honour, and keep to their bond ; only 
once was I very badly treated by one, and he, I am sorry to say, 
was editor of a “church” magazine. This was how it happened. 
My article had been accepted, even with enthusiasm, and the pay 
agreed on. I waited two, three years—nothing happened. ‘The 
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magazine had changed hands, and the new editor returned me ry 
paper, adding insult to injury by informing me that he was sure 
that I would not like “to injure the magazine by its insertion” ! 
The paper was subsequently published elsewhere, but I still rankle 
against that editor, who, indeed, went so far as to admit, but only 
when the matter was further pressed, that he was legally liable for 
the money. 

Editors (to continue the all-pervading topic) differ much in kind. 
One may be a “ purist” in language, and will alter every sentence 
in every article sent in—not always to its advantage ; another, again, 
may not interfere with it at all. Some editors, also, have a way of 
cutting out inches of the printed proof to suit their convenience, 
these excisions being generally made with little or no regard to 
what is left out, or even to the sense of the context. Magazines 
and periodicals sometimes print in a footnote the information that, 
even when stamps are enclosed, they “do not return rejected MSS.” ; 
but, personally, I have never had a rejected MS., however bad, not 
returned ; so I think that they only say this to discourage the crowd 
of possible applicants. Of course, I have never tried the plan of 
sending without stamps; but I have heard that, even in that case, 
one often gets MSS. back again; such is the courtesy of a maligned 
race of men! But do not be too easily discouraged. The trans- 
cendental merit of an article or story is not always recognized at 
first, and I have myself sent a story three times in succession (at 
appreciable intervals) to the same magazine, getting accepted, like 
the “importunate widow,” at last. It’s a long lane that has no 
turning! And magazine-editors must continually recognize, m 
other publications, contributions which they know they have pre- 
viously. “ declined with thanks.” 

To be, above all, original, to be “alive,” to continually “ break 
new ground,” these arethe aimsever struggled for by the militant 
modern magazine. The modern “Christmas Number,” so entirely 
* French,” and with no particle of the old “ holly-and-mistletoe ” 
spirit about it, is a proof of this. One periodical lately even started 
the novel idea of publishing, for a change, “the worst story that 
had been sent” to it! Certainly, the rejected stories and articles 
would often, as in this case, prove the most amusing! But, for the 
novice, the line of demarcation between the merits of accepted and 
rejected MSS. is not always easy to see; he only knows that for 
years and years he has tried and failed, and then, all at once, to Lis 
surprise, the Rubicon is passed! And well for him, very often, 
that it is not passed too soon! For, how ashamed some poets and 
authors must have felt in later years of their “juvenilia”! It is 

not often, surely, that the reflective veteran writer would of. his 
own free will print his baby effusions; and surely poor Mr 
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Ruskin, could he yet feel deeply, would not relish all the contents 
of Mr. Collingwood’s bulky two volumes of “ Poems.” 

There is, as a rule, no regular “ staff” on a magazine; but, on 
the contrary, “a fair field and no favour.” Articles from the uc- 
known contributor are often rejected on account of their abnormal 
length; sometimes because they happen to be out of season and 
inopportune, and sometimes because they clash with other papers 
on the same subject. But, as long as it does not immediately clast. 
with any other, it is rather a good thing than otherwise that a paper 
should be on a theme that is being a good deal written on. It is 
quite a mistaken idea that one need always write on a “new” 
subject, for those often succeed best that are hackneyed, 2.<¢., 
should a dozen magazines in one year turn out papers on the Grande 
Chartreuse or on Japanese tea-houses, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that the Grande Chartreuse and Japanese tea-houses are 
the very subjects you should write about; whether you have been 
there or not signifies very little, as the vast majority of your public 
will most certainly never have been there, and will, therefore, not 
be too particular; and you can always borrow a friend’s kodak 
views. Or you may even (asa writer in an evening paper has lately 
demonstrated in an amusing sketch) write every year on the same 
subject, such, say, as a curious country festival held in a remote 
village, varying the paper only very slightly, till the thing becomes 
“a little annuity.” People so soon forget! or rather, there are so 
many journals and periodicals going ! 

The saddest thing, perhaps, about magazine and periodical 
writing, is that there are so many men and women who struggle on 
in London, half starving in the gallant attempt to “ make a living ” 
by it. In this connection, many feel, and say, that it is a wrong 
and a sin for those who have enough already to live comfortably, 
to write at all,as, to use their own parlance, it “takes the bread out 
of other people’s mouths.” Yet it is on the face of it impossible 
to make literature a “close” profession; its prizes must ever be 
open, for they are given to those who have most that is worth 
saying. It is not often that a man or woman, lucky enough to make 
a fortune by a book, is content to live ever after in idleness, without 
further effort, and leave the race for others more needy, because 
he or she has now enough. “Enough!” (as the American 
millionaire in The Happy Life says), “there is no such word in 
the dictionary!” And if enough money is possible, can one ever 
have enough fame? It is not, either, as if every writer of note had 
someone waiting, some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, to step 
exactly into his or her shoes. The poor strugglers in the profession 
of writing for periodicals may, indeed, object to the well-to-do lady 
and rich gentleman making it the pursuit of their leisure hours ; 
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yet, is every magazine editor to say to every contributor, “ Show 
me that your needs are such as to render your getting your living 
a necessity?” No, afflicting as may be the sorrows of scribblers, 
the “hill of Parnassus” must always be climbed; and though 
it is generally sandy and heavy to climb, so heavy that many 
turn back in disgust, yet for those lucky enough to reach the top 
there seems a lovely, green, sheltered valley beyond the crest, 
where no ills come: — 


‘Where falls no rain, nor hail, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind beats loudly.” 


But till we reach that haven—if, indeed, we ever reach it—let 
us have patience even with editors, or at least regard them as 
necessary wayside inns on the road of fame; let us go on our way 
trying to forgive their many shortcomings, or at any rate to excuse 
them, remembering that, like Mrs. Carlyle’s Annan Baillie, “ they 
are men of like passions with ourselves,” and that, as one of their 

‘ 


number, much harassed, once informed a lady contributor, “a 
magazine is not conducted as a charitable institution.” 
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THE Machiavellian “law of the beasts” which prey upon one 
another is still, we have lately been told (by Mr. Greenwood in 
The Nineteenth Century), the ultimate law in international 
relations ; and that the predatory instincts of mankind are far 
from being eradicated in domestic affairs the most casual survey 
of existing social and economic conditions will show. The 
weapons employed are changed, no doubt, cunning or fraud taking 
the place of brute force, but the old: instincts remain, and 
find ample scope for their exercise. The subject of the present 
article supplies a sufficient illustration. In the domain of finance 
—which, whether local or cosmopolitan, is fast becoming the 
world’s tyrant—the primeval “ forest-born rapacity ” of the human 
species may be seen in full and almost unfettered operation. That 
finance has its uses is obvious, but, of its various qualities, the pre- 
datory ones are, I think, the most conspicuous. Its clutch is on 
everything, while the true Machiavellian—I use the word in its 
popular sense—spirit animates its devotees. Statesmanship, accord- 
ing to the authority quoted above, is for many of its functions 
“below morality,” and finance seems to enjoy even fuller emancipa- 
tion from ethical restraints. At any rate, as regards the fraternity 
of promoters, both individual and corporate, their morals may be 
best described in the words of Gabriel Borkman, the financier in 
Ibsen’s latest drama, as “the morals of the higher rascality.” 
However, success covers a greater multitude of sins nowadays than 
ever charity did aforetime. There is a large-mindedness about 
the spacious times we live in, a spirit of universal toleration, which 
forbids us to be over-critical of our neighbours’ shortcomings ; 
indignation is voted bad form, and the sootiest sheep of the 
financial flock may hope to find absolution if only he sin on a 
large enough scale. This peculiar immorality, or rather unmorality, 
is of comparatively recent growth, and its origin is not altogether 
clear. Perhaps it is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with that magnetic 
personality of his, who has infected us with somewhat of his 
own noble scorn of unctuous rectitude, of which his followers 
are so justly proud! Have we not the assurance of an eminent 
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statesman that he has done nothing that reflects on his personal 
honour, and if the faults of great men can be thus easily forgiven, 
why should little people worry about each other’s peccadilloes ? 
Be this as it may, what somebody calls “the new Machiavellism” 
is a fact to be reckoned with, and it is by no means confined to the 
sphere of politics. 

Finance, rather than trade, is now the recognized royal road to 
wealth, and the cult of Midas, the successful company-monger, is a 
natural phase of modern Mammon-worship. Our adoration of the 
golden calfis probably neither more nor less fervent than that of the 
Israelite of old; but it has this peculiarity, that the Israelite him- 
self often comes in for a share of it. Midas is the good Providence 
who dispenses market tips and profitable share allotments; to 
atvend his social functions is accounted a privilege ; the great ones 
of the earth assist him in his promotions, and are quite pleased to 
allow their names to figure as directors or founders’ shareholders 
in the great Omnium Gatherum Trust Company which he is 
bringing out. When X , a financier of unprepossessing man- 
ners and appearance, was accused of trying to worm himself into 
Society; somebody retorted that it seemed to him that it was much 
more a case of Society trying to worm itself into X The 
three cardinal virtues flourish in Midas abundantly, so that 
eminent divines extend him their patroriage and gratefully accept 
his contributions. He has faith and to spare in the unlimited 
gullibility of the British public; hope that the said public will 
subscribe liberally to his undertakings; while as to his charity, 
it is for ever being blazoned forth in the columns of the daily and 
weekly Press. His other merits everywhere obtain recognition. 
We have seen a promoter of mining companies entertained by City 
Fathers at a Lord Mayor’s banquet, while he and his brother 
financiers were lauded to the skies as patriots, saviours of the 
City, makers of empire, and Heaven knows what. In politics the 
company-monger figures more and more. The shadiest promoter, 
the veriest devourer of widows’ houses, may hope to find a seat and a 
welcome in Parliament, with perhaps a certificate of character from 
his Party leader. Though his sins be as scarlet, yet may the saving 
grace of a sympathetic Cabinet Minister wash them as white as 
snow. Nor does his past career seem any bar to his finding 
directorships of important industrial concerns or other lucrative 
employment. 

On the other hand, there are a large and, let us hope, an increas- 
ing number of people who refuse to bow the knee before the com- 
pany-mongering Baal, and would gladly dash the ugly idol from 
his pedestal. They view with disgust the machinations of financial 
wirepullers and would welcome any practicable means of putting a 
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check upon them. They hold that this is not merely a question, 
as is often urged, of a few credulous investors or speculators losing 
their money. Other and larger issues are involved, such as the 
lowering of hitherto accepted standards of commercial integrity, 
the defrauding of trade creditors, and, last but not least, the 
enrichment of a most undesirable class of money market thimble- 
riggers. America proves to us that the concentration of vast 
wealth in the hands of a few scheming adventurers is a grave social 
danger, and everything points to the multiplication over here of 
this class of rich men in the near future. The new British 
financial “ boss,’ the mushroom millionaire who springs up, as it 
were, in a night, is almost invariably a product, directly or 
indirectly, of the limited liability principle operating through the 
stock markets. in a vast and ever-broadening field. Fired with his 
example, there follow in his train a whole host of imitators and 
would-be financiers, who ape his methods on a smaller scale with 
varying measures of success. The enormous extension of the 
joint-stock system, the scientific. development of the haute finance, 
and the perfection of modern methods of market manipulation, 
have placed a most dangerous power in the hands of skilful wire- 
pullers, and they are not slow to use it. Somehow or other, sooner 
or later, a check must be put on the depredations of those men 
who may be termed the vampires or blood-suckers of the com- 
mercial world. For the trust or company-monger pure and simple, 
who is neither producer nor distributor, but is content to make his 
own dirty profit out of the ruin or impoverishment of other 
people, is nothing but a blood-sucker, in that he benefits nobody 
but himself. True commerce is, like charity, twice blest; it 
advantages both buyer and seller and, through them, the entire 
community; but wherein does the world at large benefit by our 
dog-eat-dog fashion of financial cannibalism, the stock combinations 
and share-splittings and re-shufflings, the rigs, corners, creations 
of sub-trusts and baby companies, and all the other devices of 
up-to-date market jugglery? Are they not simply “ the law of the 
beast” working in the mercantile world, the modern counterpart 
of primitive “ tooth-and-claw rivalries” that existed before 
company-mongering was invented ? 

It is far easier, I know, to enumerate these abuses than to 
suggest any adequate remedy that will not bring other evils in its 
train. Legislation may do something, although laws unbacked by 
public opinion can but fail of their object, and public opinion on 
this thorny and intricate subject is difficult to arouse. The 
experience of the last five years proves abundantly that the exist- 
ing law is absurdly impotent to deal with the vast mass of lying 
and fraud connected with company promotion and management. 
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It was with difficulty that even such a criminal as Jabez Balfour 
was brought to justice ; and it is humiliating to think that nobody 
has ever appeared at’ the Old Bailey to answer for the abominable 
scandals connected with the formation and administration of the 
notorious Winchester House group of trust companies. 

More important than any alteration of the Joint-Stock Acts is 
the strengthening of the criminal law and its more stringent en- 
forcement by the law officers of the Crown. The common objec- 
tion to radical amendments of the civil law, that they fetter 
enterprise, can hardly be urged against bringing rascals to justice. 
The Board of Trade Committee on the working of the Companies 
Acts passed over the question of the deficiencies of our criminal law 
with the remark that, the matter not having been brought before 
them, they expressed no opinion upon it. It will seem to many 
people that they left out the most important branch of their sub- 
ject. All experience goes to show that the fraudulent company 
promoter or officer has usually little to fear from civil actions. 
Redress at the hands of the law is always difficult and expensive, 
in company matters often impossible, to obtain; and business men, 
when they find they have made a bad investment, are prone to cut 
their loss and forget all about it as soon as they can, while the ordi- 
nary investor is even less inclined to face the worry and waste of 
time and money involved in litigation. These matters, however, 
do not only concern the shareholders who are striving to save what 
little they can from the wreck; they are things of public interest, 
and it is the function of the Government, not of individuals, to 
prosecute malefactors of all kinds. 

The problem of converting moral into legal fraud is, no doubt, a 
difficult one; and the company-monger, protected as he is by skilled 
legal advice and draftsmanship, has brought the art of veiled lying 
in prospectuses, and otherwise sailing as near the wind as possible, 
to a high pitch of perfection. Wilfully false statements, either 
written in company documents or else made verbally at company 
meetings, should be made a misdemeanour. So, too, ought the 
acceptance of bribes in the form of secret commissions or otherwise 
by directors or other officers of a company. Mr. John Smith, 
Inspector-General in Company Liquidation, offers various other 
suggestions for strengthening the law in his admirable yearly re- 
ports. By the way, I see that these reports have, not unnaturally, 
given great offence in certain quarters, but I sincerely hope that Mr 
Smith will not be deterred by hostile criticism from the excellent 
work he is doing in throwing some much-needed light on the dark 
corners of city finance. As instances of the deficiencies of our 
existing criminal law he points out that directors issuing fraudu- 
lent balance-sheets cannot be prosecuted unless intention to 
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deceive certain particular individuals is proved, although misrepre- 
sentations may have been made with the deliberate object of de- 
ceiving the public generally. Again, the provisions of the Larceny 
Act are only aimed at the officers of companies, promoters and 
vendors not being affected; and the law of conspiracy does not 
touch those very common cases where two persons are engaged in 
fraudulent transactions, but one is merely the tool of the other. In 
company matters a number of clever manipulators working to- 
gether can do things collectively, and amongst themselves, which 
the law would certainly regard as fraudulent if done by a single 
individual. These and other defects in the criminal law have been 
strongly commented on by various judges, and the difficulty of 
obtaining convictions naturally makes our law officers slow to prose- 
cute. One important suggestion made by Mr. Smith deserves care- 
ful consideration—namely, that the principle of the Debtors’ Act, 
1869, which governs the analogous case of private traders, should 
be imported into the company law, so that “certain acts or courses 
of action which result in defrauding the public should be presumed ~ 
to be done or undertaken with the intention of defrauding unless a 
jury is satisfied to the contrary.” 

There remains, of course, the momentous question of the risk we 
run of frightening the honest director, which’ bulks so largely on 
many people’s imaginations. I have already discussed this matter 
in the pages of this Review (February, 1896), and will therefore 
only briefly allude to it here. It has always seemed to me that the 
risk is greatly exaggerated. No honest director who-knows his 
business need at any rate be nervous about a reinforcement of the 
criminal law, and men who go on the boards of companies ought to 
be competent as well as honest. It might possibly disturb the 
equanimity of the needy peers, retired colonels, briefless barristers, 
and other persons who so cheerfully undertake the supervision of 
mining operations and other duties which they do not understand, 
but would commerce seriously suffer thereby? The case is some- 
what different with regard to reform of the company law, where a 
director may reasonably dread too severely restrictive provisions 
which might render him liable to civil actions; but what we have 
to consider in the whole matter is the balance of public advantage, 
and for this purpose we must not forget the magnitude of the 
evils which prevail and the utter inadequacy of the existing law to 
cope with them. Company-mongering—by which I mean roughly 
the promotion or management of dishonest or shady companies—is 
largely on the increase. The general standard of commercial 
morality amongst the rank and file of business men is still high, 
but, on the other hand, people are more in a hurry to grow rich, 
and the temptation to adopt unscrupulous methods is becoming 
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stronger. Trade profits are low and remunerative occupation is hard 
to find, while as luxury increases men’s wants grow day by day. The 
Board of Trade Committee, who seem somewhat over-solicitous for 
the nerves of the honest director, in the course of some general 
observations on the joint-stock system say, “It must be remem- 
bered that the majority of companies are honestly formed for 
carrying on a legitimate, though it may be a speculative, enterprise 
or business.” The Committee make this observation as though it 
were a simple truism, but with all deference to its distinguished 
authors, I think the statement requires examination. Writing in 
THe NationaL Review for May, 1896, Mr. W. R. Lawson quotes 
the unimpeachable authority of Sir Henry Burdett to show that 
950 new mining companies were registered in 1895 alone, and that 
of these “only 229 ventured to submit themselves to public criti- 
cism by advertising their prospectuses and otherwise complying 
with the regulations of the Stock Exchange.” About three-fourths 
of the capital of these 229 better-class companies went to the ven- 
dors; and out of 181 mining companies which settled under a 
specially-framed rule of the Stock Exchange, “ sixty-one had pub- 
lished no prospectus of any kind.” What proportion of all these 
mining companies, I should like to know, can be described as 
“honestly formed for carrying on a legitimate business”? Add to 
these mining ventures all the third-rate finance, gambling, and 
underwriting companies which are becoming the curse of the City, 
and all the other shady concerns whose prospectuses in times of 
speculation daily litter our breakfast-tables ; recollect the Board of 
Trade statistics which show that nearly two-thirds of the com- 
panies formed become bankrupt or abortive, and it will be seen 
that the Committee’s statement is open to very grave doubt, at any 
rate so far as recent years are concerned. In justice to its framers, 
it should be mentioned that the report was drawn up before the 
culmination of the great gambling and company-mongering orgy 
of 1895, which might possibly have induced them to modify their 
views. In any case, the fact that a very large proportion of the 
companies that appear nowadays are not honest trading concerns, 
but simply devices for milking the investor, proves the necessity of 
placing some restrictions on their formation; and the Stock Ex- 
change should assist in protecting the public by prohibiting all 
dealing in shares before allotment. 

Impotent as the law has hitherto proved itself to deal with the 
company-monger as he deserves, it has been rendered still more so 
by recent decisions of the House of Lords. The risks that a 
fraudulent promoter or director formerly ran of being brought to 
justice were small enough, but the judgment in the important case 
of ex parte Barnes re The English and Scottish Mercantile Invest- 
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ment Trust goes some way towards reducing them to the vanishing 
point. Under this decision of the highest tribunal in the land the 
Court has no power to order the public examination of a director 
or promoter unless the Official Receiver alleges fraud, and fraud 
against certain individuals. In other words, a Board of Trade 
official is expected to prejudge the case, risking all the conse- 
quences attending so serious a course, and to make a finding of 
that fraud which it is the one object of the examination to 
ascertain, or else there can be no public examination. It is not 
enough if he says that there appear to him to be matters suggest- 
ing fraud or urgently requiring investigation; he must usurp the 
functions of a Court of Justice, and, possibly without being 
possessed of all the information obtainable, do what only a Court 
should do after full enquiry, and say that certain individuals are 
rogues. It would be difficult to suggest a more invidious or more 
unfair position in which a public official could be placed, or one 
more inimical to the public interest. It must be assumed that the 
House of Lords correctly interpreted the law, but, if so, it may be 
permitted to an ignorant layman to say that the law is an 
exceedingly bad one, and should be altered forthwith. Small 
wonder that since this disastrous decision an eminent judge has 
declared that “the main utility of the Act of 1890 has gone.” The 
value of public examinations of company officers against whom 
there is a primd facie case of fraud or irregular practices is obvious. 
It is a step towards bringing criminals to justice, and it serves to 
educate the public mind, which most. sadly needs enlightening on 
company matters. These requirements are plainly not fulfilled by 
private examinations. I have never myself been able to see why 
the officers of insolvent joint-stock concerns should not be placed 
on the same footing as individual bankrupts, and be publicly 
examined, as a matter of course, in open court. If the failure is 
due to misfortune the directors would suffer nothing by enquiry, 
and, as the causes leading up to insolvency are always matters of 
public interest, there is no hardship in calling upon company 
officers to give an account of their stewardship. 

I have already alluded briefly to the necessity for giving more 
protection to trade creditors of companies, which is admitted even 
by men opposed to radical reform of the Joint-Stock Acts. Here 
again, however, the House of Lords have given the distressed 
company-monger occasion to rejoice. The result of their decision 
in the great one-man-company case of Broderip v. Salomon, 
reversing those of the judge of First Instance and the Court of 
Appeal, is that a trader in difficulties can, with the aid of six 
dummies, who may possibly be his own wife and children, turn 


himself into a limited liability company, issue debentures, and 
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oust his trade creditors under cover of the mortgage. “To legalize 
such a transaction would be a scandal,” said one of the Lords 
Justices, but :the House of Lords thought otherwise. If the 
principle of this decision is to prevail, it would be better to abolish 
the mystical number of seven signatories to the memorandum of 
association, and to legalize one-man companies pure and simple. 
The debentures of companies should be registered like bills of sale, 
and the register be open to public inspection, so that intending 
creditors should have the opportunity of seeing what charges the 
debtor company has created. Some statutory limitation should 
also be placed upon the charges which a company may create, and 
the question of a compulsory reserve liability in new companies 
for the sole benefit of creditors deserves to be carefully considered. 

An interesting essay might be written on the history and 
evolution of those aggregations of capital formed for the purpose 
of exploiting the public called “trusts,” In America they take 
the form of gigantic monopolist combinations which, by artificially 
raising the price of the necessaries of life, have almost driven the 
nation into rebellion. It is now generally known that the great 
political upheaval over there in 1896, though nominally a demon- 
stration in favour of one kind of currency against another, was in 
reality a revolt against the abuse of money power and financial 
corruption in high places and, above all, a protest by the 
discontented masses against the methods by which capital in 
unscrupulous hands exploited them for its own selfish ends. In 
this country coalitions for the purpose of rigging the market for 
commodities are, happily, seldom permanently successful. The 
British trust, though it borrowed certain of its leading features 
from its American cousin, is commonly simply a dust-bin for the 
financial refuse or speculative failures of large operators, or else it 
is of the “bucket-shop” or gambling and underwriting variety, 
which uses the machinery of the Limited Liability Acts for the 
scientific manipulation of the stock markets. There are, of course, 
trusts which carry on a legitimate investment business, but they 
are not the majority. The nominal “objects” of the finance or 
underwriting trust may cover anything under the sun, but its real 
raison d’étre is nearly always the same—namely, for the directors 
to speculate in stocks and shares with the capital of investors. It 
is a grand thing to be able to “punt ” with other people’s money 
especially when, as often happens nowadays, it is done on the 
heads-I-win-tails-you-lose principle, whereby the punter gets a 
substantial commission if he wins, while the shareholders pay all 
the losses. The keepers of the tables at Monte Carlo would be 
well pleased if they could do business on these terms. That the 
plums and pickings to be gathered in this way are very consider- 
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able is evident from the fact that the two managing directors of 
one well-known mining finance and development company pocketed 
nearly £330,000 as their share of, or commission upon, the profits 
of a single year’s speculative operations, while in addition they 
generously commuted their share of all future earnings for some- 
thing over a million pounds’ worth of shares! It is unnecessary 
to point out how widely such a system of paying directors opens 
the door to abuses of every kind. The disgraceful malpractices 
connected with the promotion and administration of many of the 
earlier trust companies have been disclosed in the law courts, 
although, as I remarked before, the guilty parties escaped scot 
free. 

Gross as the abuses are which have grown up under our limited 
liability system, it is more than doubtful whether any serious 
attempt will be made to deal with them. Parliament is apathetic, 
if not, actually hostile, and the Government is apparently not in 
earnest about the matter. Its Bill to amend the law relating to 
joint-stock companies based upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Trade Committee has been twice introduced into the House of 
Lords, twice referred to a Select Committee of that House, and 
Heaven alone knows when we shall hear of it again. The Select 
Committee, when it sits, listens day after day to the crambe repetita 
of arguments for and against reform, as though the subject had not 
been thoroughly threshed out before the Board of Trade Com- 
mittee, which was appointed four years ago. Experts in company 
promotion dilate at length on the terrible evils which would result 
from interference with their business ; how reform would frighten 
the honest director, and the laying of rogues by the heels would 
fetter commerce and clog the wheels of industry. If ever the Bill 
comes up for discussion in the House of Commons there is reason 
to fear that it may be so whittled away and emasculated in Com- 
mittee as to be practically useless. The company-monger is strongly 
represented in Parliament, and there are many powerful interests 
opposed to substantial changes in the existing system. A necessary 
preliminary to any measure of reform worthy of the name is the 
formation of an effective body of public opinion. The con- 
stituencies should insist on Parliament taking action in the matter, 
Swindling promoters, whose business is no more an “ industry ” 
than is piracy or card-sharping, should be prosecuted. The large 
and growing horde of “somethings in the City,” who are “on the 
make” by any means fair or foul, should be taught that: if they 
exploit the public for their own ends they do so at their peril. Men 
guilty of shady conduct in City matters should not, as I observed 
before, be selected as Parliamentary candidates with the sanction 
and support of their political leaders. Above all, they should be 
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reprobated in private life, cut by their acquaintances, blackballed 
at clubs, and otherwise socially tabooed. In this way a healthier 
tone might be created in commercial affairs, and company- 
mongering be rendered a less fertile source of public demoraliza- 
tion. As it is, one or two ingenious money-spiders can corrupt 
half the City, including men whose wealth and position ought to 
place them above temptation ; for it is curious to see how, directly 
some new device is invented for enmeshing and skinning the 
investor, merchant princes, bankers, and blue-blooded aristocrats 
will rush to take a hand in the game. It is deplorable that men of 
light and leading should so often be found willing to lend their 
names to financial trusts or companies of doubtful character. An 
honoured name is a merchantable article, no doubt, but the owner 
should be careful to whom he sells it. Our best public men have 
hitherto kept themselves free from the entanglements of City 
finance, and it would be well if this wholesale tradition were pre- 
served. Scarcely less regrettable is the diversion of so much 
good business talent from legitimate trade into the shady by-ways 
of company-promoting and “financiering.” Too many directors 
nowadays keep their eyes more on the share-markets than on the 
development of their businesses, and one hears even of ordinary 
trading concerns adopting the practice of underwriting new issues 
with a view to planting them on the public at a premium. 

At the present rate of progress we bid fair to be turned dur- 
ing the next century from a nation of shopkeepers into a 
community of company-mongers, wherein the Hebrew adven- 
turer and his satellites will reign supreme. The new notions 
of trying short and shady cuts to fortune appear to be growing in 
all classes of society. We read not long ago that the idea had been 
mooted of organizing a gigantic strike on some of our big railways, 
the strike to be preceded by heavy “bear” sales of railway stock— 
a simple and efficient method of replenishing the coffers of the 
labour unions. This cheerful suggestion seems to have found 
favour with some of the men’s leaders and newspapers ; and really, 
if capital is to be allowed to exploit the community without let or 
hindrance by means of unscrupulous market manipulation, we can 
hardly be surprised if labour occasionally takes a hand in the game 
when it thinks it can do so to its own advantage. 

There is something disagreeably un-English about the new 
financial methods and the vulgar trickery and chicane which 
characterize them ; and in these days when finance and politics are 
connected by the closest ties their demoralising influence is 
especially to be deplored. Burke was no doubt guilty of unctuous 
rectitude when he eulogized the “ancient and inbred piety, 
integrity, good nature, and good humour ” of his fellow-countrymen; 
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but there are still not a few who believe that the national character 
is one of the main foundations of our greatness both at home and 
abroad, and that anything which tends to impair it is a source of 
national weakness. As a commercial people our credit rests upon 
our good name, and as a nation with an imperial mission we can ill 
afford to play fast and loose with it. The makers of our Empire in 
this century may have had their faults, but they have been as a 
rule, not merely great administrators, but men whose probity of 
character and freedom from sordid aims have been beyond question. 
India, Egypt, Nigeria, and in past years the Sudan, bear eloquent 
witness to the genius of Englishmen for colonizing and ruling 
subject races; and if the natives of these countries have been 
on the whole content to submit to our sway, it is because they 
have learned to look for justice, good faith, and straight-dealing 
from our countrymen. Only in South Africa, where the influence 
of the company-monger is paramount, has our good name suffered 
and the work of consolidating the Empire been impeded. It is 
not merely rectitude, unctuous or otherwise, it is plain common- 
sense—“ good business,” in fact—to recognize that this good name 
and this national character are things worth preserving, and that 
the beginnings of pecuniary corruption may also, whatever our new 
Machiavellians may say, be the seeds of a nation’s decadence. 

That the limited liability system has been an important factor in 
our commercial progress is true enough, and the original framers of 
the Companies Acts may well be pardoned if they failed to provide 
against its present abnormal and excessive development. The 
task of cutting away the rank abuses which are fostered thereby 
belongs to our later generation, which has the light of a large~ 
experience to guide it. The joint-stock principle is daily extending 
its borders, till it now bids fair to invade every department of life. 
Syndicates run all manners of men and things, from authors and 
explorers to race-horses, from playwrights to prize-fighters. As 
limited liability grows the number of small investors and deposi- 
tors in limited liability concerns will grow proportionately, until 
we may some day see it embracing the large majority of the popu- 
lation. The Liberator frauds ought to bring it home to the minds 
of the working-classes that the matter concerns them intimately, as 
well as the rich. Sooner or later people will grow tired of being 
exploited by the company-monger, and his machinations may have 
in the future more far-reaching consequences than we at present 
imagine. The English Collectivist agitator, like the American 
Populist, is for ever searching for the rotten places in our social 
organism, and he can point to no more glaring abuse of the Indi- 
vidualist system than the company-mongering millionaire. Our 
greatest living thinker, Mr. Herbert Spencer, reminded us many 
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years ago that “the system under which we at present live fosters 
dishonesty and lying,” and he now utters the mournful prophecy 
that we shall drift gradually into Socialism, than which no graver 
calamity can befall the human race. If this prophecy is fulfilled 
it will be chiefly owing to the abuse of money-power and economic 
corruption, whereof such industrial parasites as the Yankee trust- 
monger and the British company-monger furnish us with the 
most flagrant examples. If “the individual withers and the State 
is more and more,” it will be because the individual runs riot, as in 
te United States, and grossly misconducts himself. Socialism may 
arrive when the community rebels against the tyranny of ill-gotten 
wealth, as it has rebelled in America against the domination of the 
tcust-monger, the railway wrecker, the millionaire monopolist, and 
the framer of rigs, pools, corners, and “ combines ”—the financial 
wdventurer “with the cynic devil in his blood,” as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has it, 
**That bids him flout the law he makes, 
That bids him make the law he flouts, 


Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 
The drumming guns that—have no doubts,” 


The first two lines, by the way, suggest reflections concerning 
certain of our own legislators who have been so remarkably success- 
ful in “flouting” those limited liability laws which they may 
shortly be occupied in remaking. True Individualism, as com- 
mon-sense and philosophy alike teach us, implies some sub- 
ordination of the human unit to the community of which 
he is a member—that is to say, a man while working to benefit 
himself should also, though perhaps unconsciously, be working for 
the public benefit. But the trust-monger, whether in his English 
or Transatlantic form, is antisocial, and in the interests of society 
imust ultimately be suppressed. Let us hope that the public, who 
are the pawns in the grand game of beggar-your-neighbour, will 
rocognize this fact. Otherwise it is to be feared that in this 
country, as across the Atlantic, the company pirate and the 
financial marauder will some day wake, if not “the drumming 
yuns ” of revolution, at any rate a popular protest that may express 
itself in revolutionary legislation. 


Huacu E, M. Srutrterp, 
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THE COMING PARTITION OF CHINA. 


To indulge in political prophecy where the divergent interests of 
four European Powers are involved would be intrepid, yet one may 
venture to review the possible turn of events in the Far East. The 
million are, no doubt, most concerned in the outcome of the diplo- 
matic contest; the thousands who, like myself, have had vested 
interests in China for years past are likewise anxious about a 
possible disturbance in the balance of foreign commercial power. 
We must face the question boldly but rationally. History shows us 
that for centuries past the nations which, in their day of pre- 
eminence, were, relatively to their rivals, as great as England 
to-day, have had to gradually relinquish their supremacy and 
acknowledge, with more or less good grace, the advance of younger 
nationalities. In the past it was impossible to check the flood of 
new-born energy. Our Free Trade principles are based on the 
axiom of “ Live and let live,” and if, from an ethical standpoint, 
our commercial precedence is threatened, it is not so apparent that 
our commercial prosperity in that quarter will eventually suffer by 
the evolution now in progress. There is no valid European argu- 
ment against the occupation of Kiao-Chao by the Germans. Should 
it really result a fact that Germany will open the new colony to all 
comers for trade on equal footing, then the occupation cannot make 
any material difference to any nation’s traders; the only advantage 
to Germany will be through the channel of politics and satisfied 
national pride, the cost of which has yet to be learnt. In our 
British Colony of Hong Kong the German, Russian and any other 
alien trader is absolutely as free as an Englishman. If the British 
were to evacuate Hong Kong to-morrow and leave it in the hands 
of the Germans, they (the Germans) would not be one iota better 
off, for they have at present no disabilities which they seek to 
remove. So that from a purely commercial point of view, divested 
of all sentimental considerations, it would be a matter of perfect 
indifference to the German merchant if he traded at Kiao-Chao or 
Hong Kong under a British or German government. The influ- 
ence of the leading financial institution of Hong Kong is more 
effective in local business than the measures of the Legislative 
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Council and on the board of that establishment several Germans 
sit with Israelite and Britisher. It is not unpatriotic to say that 
if we resolve to accept as inevitable the fact that we are not destined 
to hold in perpetuity about 80 per cent. of the trade with China, 
we should hail with satisfaction the advent of the Germans to the 
Far East to open up ports and districts at their expense for the 
outlet and employment of the too much accumulated British 
capital. Even the monied class who depend entirely on home 
investments ought to welcome this view, for the fact of money 
being (and likely to be more so) dirt “cheap ”—in the banker's 
sense—is due, in a large measure, to stagnation of capital. 

We are not likely to follow the Germans in the way they have 
us in years gone by. Our capitalists would probably initiate 
operations on a large scale and independently, whereas, until quite 
recent years, the Germans in the Far East (and elsewhere in cur 
Colonies) have mostly started as employés of foreign capitalists 
until they had acquired the knowledge and amassed the means with 
which to compete during years of strict frugality and dogged per- 
severance. It is an often repeated remark in the Far East that 
where a German or a Chinaman cannot get a living it is a poverty- 
stricken place indeed. There are so many points of similarity of 
action between the Chinaman and the German that the prospect of 
the latter’s success in the new enterprise is very hopeful. We learn 
from Lord Salisbury that they intend to imitate our methods of 
colonial government. In Hong Kong and Shanghai we have, at 


this moment, Germans trading under their own names translated 
into English, with the view of assimilation. 


Imitation seems to be 
their great forte. 


The whole of the rich mining and agricultural province of 
Shantung will, no doubt, be controlled by Germans, or at least 
they will almost surely set up a “ sphere of influence” theory with 
respect to it to exclude other future claims. Up to latest advices 
they hold, besides Kiao-Chao, the city of Chimo with outposts as 
far as the hamlet of Nukuk’ou on the Kiao river, which practically 
amounts to an occupation of about 350 square miles. Railways for 
this territory are already being discussed in Berlin. In their 
political relations the Germans will, of course, have their own 
cause to espouse at Pekin, but if their prompt action and peremp- 
tory dealing with refractory mandarins can, by way of example, 
infuse a little more vigour into our own diplomatists we shall be the 
gainers in this wise. The danger ahead, therefore, is not of a 
German source. In order to contemplate the vast design of Russia 
with equity we must, at every phase, ask ourselves “ What would 
England do under similar circumstances?” The Trans-Siberian 
Railway has cost Russia many millions of money and many years 
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of arduous toil. Until lately it was thought that in about three 
years’ time it would be finished. Now it appears that, besides the 
1,340 miles between Khabarovka and Stretensk and the two large 
sections in Western Siberia not yet commenced, the swamps and 
river beds of Manchuria present such difficulties as to necessitate 
ten years for completion of the system. The first question with 
Russia undoubtedly is, Where shall it terminate? It would be 
almost wasted energy to be satisfied with continuing the main line 
through Russian territory keeping clear to the North of Manchuria 
and through to Vladivostock. This railway must, like all other 
self-paying lines, traverse and terminate in a district which, if not 
a feeder itself, is located within easy access of the trade arteries. 
Have we not an example of this under our own very eyes in a rail- 
way being now brought into London for the almost exclusive 
benefit of its proprietors? The Russian system must find an outlet 
somewhere in the Gulf of Pechili or Gulf of Lao Tung or perhaps 
at Port Arthur. For years past it has been regarded as a deter- 
mined fact, amongst the many intelligent German and Russian 
naval officers with whom I have associated in the Far East, that 
the Trans-Siberian Railway shall cross Chinese territory, or con- 
nect with Russian-controlled Chinese Railways and terminate on 
the Chinese coast without war, if possible, but, z shall be. Vladi- 
vostock, the most southern port of Siberia, is icebound five months 
of the year and navigation is partially interrupted for a further two 
months out of the twelve by huge ice floes, so that Russia has two 
very natural reasons for seeking to acquire a more southerly port, 
namely to harbour her fleet in winter and to be within easy each 
of the railway. Apart from all political advantage Port Arthur 
meets these requirements and the works now being carried out 
there indicate a permanent occupation. Were Russia’s ambition 
limited to that and were she disposed to declare Port Arthur a free 
port, we might well regard her projects as tolerable, and leave 
future generations, as posterity has left us, to gradually accommo- 
date themselves to the development of the new order of things. It 
would then be not only excusable, but decidedly wise on the part 
of Great Britain to abandon all idea of Ta-lien-wan, which as a 
trade centre is of no value. It has no natural harbour, scant popu- 
lation and no feature worthy of attention as a future emporium. 
Its opening of Port Arthur on the same conditions as Kiao-Chao 
would be a happy solution of the difficulty. Lord Salisbury, in his 
speech on the opening of Parliament told us—‘‘ We have received 
spontaneously from the Russian Government the written assur- 
ance that any port which Russia might obtain leave to employ 
for the outlet of their commerce would be a free port and free 
to the commerce of this country.” The occupation by Russia, 
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with or without leave of China, of extensive Chinese territory con- 
strains us to seek a guid pro quo to which I will refer later on. 
It is the far-reaching political design of Russia which should claim 
our more serious attention. The Russian scheme points to the sole 
control, not to say virtual annexation, of the whole of Manchuria 
Shin-King province and Chi-li province down to the Great Wall. 
South of this lies what we might term China proper—the Empire 
conquered by the Manchus who united it to their own kingdom 
which Russia now seeks to possess herself of. Southern Chi-li 
(China proper) in which Pekin is situated, could hardly come under 
European dominion without a complete break up of the Celestial 
Empire. If the report (published in the China Gazette) be well 
founded that Russia has already occupied that territory lying 
between the Ussuri and Sungari Rivers and that 5,700 Russian 
troops and a large quantity of stores and ammunition have reached 
Kirin-Ula, the capital of the Manchurian province of Kirin, then 
we must acknowledge the dismemberment of the Chinese Empire 
as a fait accompli, for Russia can profit nothing by this advance 
without annexing the only adjoining seaboard, namely the Liao- 
Tong Peninsula. From Saint Petersburg we learn that this 
expedition can, in case of need, be supported by over 60,000 troops 
of all arms already concentrated at Vladivostock. To avoid a con- 
flict our negotiations should be confined to China herself. It is 
with her that we must make the best bargain possible and be pre- 
pared to exact a fulfilment of the treaty and defend our new 
concessions. We could hardly witness the absorption of the treaty 
port of Tientsin and our established trade on the Pei-ho without 
taking stronger measures than protest. Any interference with the 
treaty ports might disturb the Chinese customs revenues mortgaged 
to pay the interest on British loans amounting to over £13,000,099 
(exclusive of the half of the £16,000,000 raised jointly in London 
and Berlin). The bondholders’ interest is not the only considera- 
tion in these loans. As a nation we are morally indebted to the 
bondholders for the prestige we have consequently gained in 
China. Private Syndicates can go no farther with loans to China. 
The end of tangible security has been reached. The Hooley +on- 
tract fell through for want of guarantees, the only security offered 
for the interest being the obnoxious Likin tax which was orginally 
levied as a war tax and ever since retained. The people regard it 
as an odious impost and resist payment of it to the utmost. In 
the Chinese Government proposal the collection was to be made by 
natives, hence all security vanished, whilst the idea that Europeans 
should collect it could not be revived. The suggestion made by 
Sir Robert Hart, on a former occasion, that this tax should come 
under the control of the Customs organization for the benefit of 
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China had to be dismissed, in view of the anticipated hostility 
of the local authorities and mandarins who would be thereby de- 
prived of their extortion gains. Future loans to China can only be 
negotiated between governments at moderate interest backed up 
by concessions. Russia alone can do nothing in this respect, fur, 
in the European money market, she is known only as a borrower. 
The German Foreign Minister declared in the Reichstag that 
Germany had never contemplated co-operation in a Chinese loan. 
Let us hope we are not yet too late in the field. Since the China- 
Japanese war our. policy with China has been too indecisive, whilst 
Russia has steadily followed up a fixed policy and supplanted us 
in prestige at the Tsung-li-Yamen. Every move has been towards 
the same goal. If business men in China have long understovd 
that a crisis was arriving—that Russia had her railway and her 
navy interests and a long bill to settle with China for putting her 
veto on Japanese conquest and lending China £16,000,000, why 
could not the official and diplomatic.mind grasp it and act accord- 
ingly? They might have taken a few valuable hints from the 
local press and the common knowledge of ordinary mankind. 
Now what do we want? As the Chancellor of the Exchequer. very 
rightly said last month ‘‘ What we want in China is not territorial 
acquisition. We think of that country with no selfish interest. 

We desire that our civilization through trade should be 
brought into closer touch than has yet been possible with their 
civilization. . . . We do not regard China as a place of con- 
quest or acquisition by any European or other Power. We look 
upon it as the most hopeful place of the future for the commerce of 
our country and the commerce of the world at large and the 
Government are absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even, if 
necessary, at the cost of war, that the door should not be shut 
against us.” 

We do not want territorial acquisition, but Germany does and 
has obtained it. If Russia and France seek to satisfy their 
ambition to the full in the same region, surely it amounts to a 
partition of China, which, if it cannot be avoided, renders it incum- 
bent on us to take a share. In that event what we want is an 
extension of our Kowloon possession facing Hong Kong. So far 
as possible we should seek natural boundaries and take all that 
point of the mainland opposite Hong Kong bounded on the West 
by the Canton Estuary, on the North by the Tong Long River as 
far as the town of Whee Choo and thence strike a straight line 
South to Bias Bay for an Eastern boundary. Hong Kong is ex- 
panding so rapidly that there is little room left for its further 
growth on the island, the town being situated at the base and partly 
on the slope of a mountain 1,800 feet high. Kowloon, which is 
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exactly half a mile across the harbour, is the natural extension of 
the Colony. It is already a British town in itself with streets 
formed by hundreds of residential European houses, seaside ter- 
races, barracks for our Indian troops, the Observatory, one of the 
best dockyards in the Far East, and immense warehouses, coal stores 
and jetties for loading and discharging the largest steamers. 1 
resided there in 1889 and when I revisited Kowloon fifteen months 
ago it seemed, at first glance, to have spread out 25 per cent. 
In twenty years’ time the area will be found too small for 
the increased population and other many public and private needs, 
but, at that date, who knows if the opportunity will again present 
itself, as now, to widen that area? Perhaps it never occurred to 
any official mind to urge this reform as a set off for the Keucheng 
massacres. Our holding is now so small and consequently Chinese 
Kowloon within such easy reach of Hong Kong in a sampan that 
criminals find an easy escape out of British jurisdiction within an 
hour. Lastly, the Kowloon extension is necessary for the defence 
of Hong Kong from foreign aggression. 

We should also acquire by treaty with China, or by force, as 
circumstances may permit or compel us, Chusan Island and its 
dependencies whence we could defend our large established trade 
and divers interests on the Yangtsekiang River and Shanghai 
district. Indeed we have a better right to these islands than any 
other foreign nation, inasmuch as they were once actually in our 
possession. Under the Convention of 1846 concluded at Bocca 
Tigris by Sir John Davis, Governor of Hong Kong and Ki Ying, 
the Imperial High Commissioner, Great Britain agreed to evacuate 
Chusan on the understanding that it should never be conceded to 
any foreign Power. It was a great mistake to have ever given up 
Chusan which would then—and I hope may yet—serve as a point 
dapput for the development and protection of our trade in and 
around the Northern Treaty Ports. The Convention per se quashes 
all claim to repossess ourselves of the island; it simply gives us a 
prior right in this respect over other foreigners in the event of an 
undisguised redistribution of power at the expense of China. We 
ought to see the British flag hoisted on the island in response to 
Russia’s action at Port Arthur. 

We being essentially a naval power the possession of small 
islands suits our purpose far better than new mainland acquisitions, 
with almost imaginary limits and unforeseen responsibilities for 
our own defence. The importance of Chusan as a commercial 
emporium and a naval station cannot be overestimated. There 
would be all the prospect of its becoming a second Hong Kong, 
whilst as a centre whence to keep a watchful eye on our interests 
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and the movements of our competitors the situation would be 
unique. 

We require, moreover, to have a station of our own still farther 
North within some thirty hours steam of Port Arthur and well on 
the route to Pekin—a strategic point for the surveillance of our 
German and Russian neighbours. It would enable us too to 
inaugurate a more energetic policy @ /’ Allemande in our dealings 
with the Chinese, for there is not the least doubt that the Oriental 
respects far more the master who whips him judiciously than him 
who fondles him. It appears to me that Woo Choo Island has all 
the desired conditions, situated, as it is, less than a mile off the 
Southern coast of Shan-tung and Kiang-Su provinces. We ought 
to strike the iron whilst it is hot, for this chance of securing the 
future for British interests may not recur just when the vital 
importance of it is undeniably manifest to all the world. 
Cabinet Ministers in their recess speeches have alluded to China 
as “the most hopeful place of the future for the commerce of our 
country.” I believe it. China is not a newly explored track 
where the pioneer has to create a market and then barter in it. 
We are likely to see in the present generation railroads traversing 
the vast territories inhabited by four hundred millions of souls and 
the ports opened to foreigners doubled in number. It is our mission 
to secure the absolute freedom of these ports. There is no sign 
that we shall ever have the willing co-operation of the Chinese 
official class who look down with a sort of contempt on Fan Kwei 
and native traders alike, but if one can cajole or coerce them ‘nto 
countenancing that most civilizing factor—railroads—commercial 
conquest will pacifically follow. 

In the task before us we can afford to regard France as a 
quantité négligeable, for already the day of awakening seems to 
have dawned upon many of her brightest intellects who realize that 
their country is but the dupe of the Great Bear. So far France has 
gained nothing by her alliance with Russia but flattery to her 
vanity. She would, perchance, be willing to renounce her caprice, 
but for the political consequences at home after all the jubilant 
clamour and mutual patting on the back. From The Times of the 
10th February we learnt that the French Chargé d’ Affaires, follow- 
ing suit to Germany, had put in a claim to the Chinese Govern- 
ment to be admitted within eight days with the alternative of 
French action in the South. Following so quickly on the German 
move the Chinese Government were sagacious enough to promptly 
accede to the demand for an indemnity of 100,000 francs for the 
kidnapping of a Frenchman on the Tonkin border and encroach- 
ments by France have thus been arrested for the moment. With 
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such a bad excuse for seizure of territory the loss to France of 
prestige at the Tsung-li-Yamen probably outweighs the value cf 
the money compensation. For some time past France has been 
supposed to have an eye on Yunnan and also the Island of Hainan. 
The occupation of Yunnan would certainly bring us the disad- 
vantage of a possible future big frontier question, as knotty as the 
Mekong dispute, seeing that Yunnan borders on the East of 
Burmah. Hainan would almost surely result more expensive than 
profitable. We may assume that Yunnan and Hainan would be 
administrated on the same principles as French Cochin China, 
Annam, and Tonkin, where trade is stultified by enormously high 
customs dues and prohibitive tariffs. French imports at Saigon 
have a preferential tariff, but still so high that European goods are 
a positive luxury in Annam. Under more liberal regulations these 
French colonies might afford a magnificent market for European 
manufactures, vastly increase the wealth of the territory and give 
a good yield to the mother country. The trade advantages could 
not fail to become more cosmopolitan, for residents in Annam have 
assured me that even with the preferential tariff they are unable to 
exclude our Manchester goods. Foreign Joint Stock Companies 
are not allowed to establish themselves in Tonkin. They must 
become French companies with a preponderance of French influ- 
ence therein and be officially represented at Paris. Many :n- 
dividual foreigners and foreign private firms are located there and 
in Annam. Indeed at the large town of Cholen, up the Saigon 
River it seemed to me that the only European promoted industry 
was rice-milling which is chiefly in the hands of Germans. The 
Chinese hold most of the small trade and in Saigon itself the open 
French establishments are chiefly cafés, hotels and restaurants. 
If future French colonies are to be administrated on the same 
basis as the present ones they are more likely to become 
districts blotted out of the commercial map than fields for 
enterprise. Politically considered, French colonization and con- 
quest still savour too much of “glory”: when the more prac- 
tical trade question comes to the fore it is resolved on the 
“dog in the manger” principle of rendering trade with the 
mother country unprofitable by prohibitive tariffs and shutting 
out foreigners by all means possible. In open competition 
the French are nowhere. In the China Treaty Ports their trade 
is comparatively small; in Hong Kong almost nought. In Canton 
River they shared with us and the United States the Shameen Con- 
cession. Next to useless to them for years, they finally sold their 
portion whilst the British chiefly, and other foreigners in a less 
degree, pushed a good Canton trade from the Shameen centre. It 
is not our policy to waste British blood and treasure to keep the 
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French out of Yunnan and Hainan Island. British diplomacy 
alone is reported to have recently stolen a march on France in 
securing the concession to carry on the Burmah Railway through 
Yunnan. In this case we shall gain through trade all the practical 
benefits which could accrue to our neighbour with respect to the 
Franco-Chinese Treaty known as the Gerard Convention of 
20th June 1895. Under French rule the Hainan port of Hoi-how 
would probably drop into the same insignificance as Saigon and 
Haiphong as compared with Hong Kong and Singapore. France 
may continue for a long time yet to play the fiddle for the Russian 
bear to dance, but not to the extent of supplying him with fleets 
and armies, for then the overshadowing storm of conscious folly 
would burst. 

China, whose civilization is centuries older than any in Europe, 
seems to have glided into irretrievable decrepitude. Her scorn for 
the European conception of material progress has suffered no abate- 
ment through the many severe lessons she has learnt from out- 
siders. The Chinese Empire does not possess a single statesman 
who sees the necessity of going with the times. Li Hung Chang, 
Tseng and a few such men have perhaps understood the fagon de 
faire of the outer world without believing that the Middle 
Kingdom must follow suit. 

Philosophically considered, it may be cruel to force China out of 
an isolation which she prefers to all the allurements of Western 
fashion. But as Europe has chosen to impose it on her, only dis- 
memberment can follow any further resistance to the inevitable. 
China is as helpless as her administration is defective. She has 
barely the remnant of a fleet, a rabble army and an almost 
imperceptible vein of patriotic sentiment. Though she has ceased 
to be even an Asiatic Power, she is still a nation and a factor not 
to be ignored in the political situation which is apparently drifting 
into one of grab. Mr. George Jamieson, the Consul at Shanghai, is 
reported (in The Hong Kong Weekly Press of December 16th) to 
have said in his speech to the China Association: —‘ The last 
thirty years in China have been, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, thirty years of diplomatic failure and want of support to 
commercial enterprise.” My experience of China only goes over 
thirteen years, so I will not dispute the opinion enounced, but, if it 
be so, the necessity of redeeming our position is now forced upon us. 
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AN ARTIST OF MANY METHODS. 


THERE is nothing which more definitely affects an artist during 
the whole of his working life than the nature of the training that 
he goes through in his youth. By the rules which are imposed 
upon him at the outset of his career, and the influences under 
which he falls while his convictions are is process of formation, the 
later assertion of his own individuality is inevitably shaped. For 
good or ill what he learns when his receptivity is not controlled by 
mature judgment remains active to lead him even in those years of 
independence that bring him his best opportunities. Against his 
will he may find his power to initiate hampered by fallacies that 
he was taught to accept before he was able to recognize their 
futility ; or, unconsciously, he may be guided by the possession of a 
store of sound knowledge into the fittest and most appropriate 
way of expressing his «sthetic beliefs. If he is a man of sturdy 
character, with a definite and well-balanced personality, he may 
by sheer strength rid himself of the worst effects of the early 
training by which he has been misled, but the struggle will be 
severe enough to take from him the best of his vitality, and some 
ridiculous little disabilities will almost certainly remain to annoy 
him when he is off his guard. If his natural capacity for the 
artist’s profession is not of a high order, excellence of education 
will not do more than give him judgment in selection and readiness 
of hand; it can never bestow upon him the creative faculty, 
although it may aid him to hide the narrowness of his limitations, 
and the poverty of his imagination. But when a really artistic 
nature is developed exactly in the right way, guarded from wrong 
influences, and surrounded always by an absolutely suitable atmo- 
sphere, supremely important results may be expected from it, 
achievements that may fairly claim to take high rank in the record 
of art. 

It is, of course, not necessary that the training of all able artists 
should be carried out in thesame way. What is fitting for one type 
of ability, is for another cramping and inconvenient. The artistic 
temperament is a curious piece of subtlety, and needs very delicate 
treatment to bring out its best possibilities. A system of educa- 
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tion which seeks to apply hard and fast rules and rigid regula- 
tions to the development of natural gifts that are differently 
manifested in each individual must fail more often than it succeeds, 
for it must in the majority of cases lack just that touch of 
sympathy by which esthetic endeavour is most surely guided. To 
some students, beyond doubt, the discipline of a school is valuable, 
because it checks a tendency to run riot, and to find satisfaction in 
an extravagance that would soon get beyond control; but for 
others there is nothing so helpful as the constant attention of a 
master who will encourage them to overcome an instinctive 
timidity, and will fan assiduously the spark of originality until it 
burns too strongly to be ever extinguished. Ina few rare instances 
success in after-life seems to be best ensured by the artist’s 
avoidance of any regular course of study. He prefers to reason 
out the stages of his own development, and to depend upon the 
power of observation and selection that is in him, for laying the 
foundation of exact knowledge required to support and make stable 
the edifice of fancy that he proposes to build. If he is fortunately 
possessed of great self-control, and is able to analyse and examine 
his impressions, so as to distinguish readily between the details of 
information that are worthy to be codified and stored up and 
those that are at first sight fascinating, but actually of small 
importance, he is almost certain by this process of self-education 
to arrive at better results than would be possible to him if his 
instinct for experiment had been suppressed by the regulations of 
a school course. Under a rigid system he would certainly be a bad 
pupil, constantly at war with the authorities, and eager to rebel 
against the narrow assertiveness of dogmas, the finality of which 
he, with his desire for enquiry, would feel irresistibly inclined to 
question, Academic training would in his case be worse than 
useless. While he chafed under restrictions that he knew tended 
to check the growth of his capacity, he would be wasting in 
resistance the energies that he needed for gathering the only 
material of which he could make proper use. The struggle of his 
student days would leave him only with a conviction that he had 
been the victim of an unjust persecution; and even if in his 
maturity he might have the courage to begin again, there would 
remain always in his mind a feeling of irritation at the manner in 
which he had been deprived of some of his best chances of success— 
a feeling that would most probably affect his work with a touch 
of protesting extravagance. 

Of all artists the most happy is the man who, possessing the 
mental qualification for self-education, has also sufficient strength 
of character to keep aloof from everything that would interfere 
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opposition, he can assert his individuality, secure in the knowledge 
that he is his own severest critic, and that he is competent to 
revise and correct whatever he produces. He has a definite inten- 
tion in his effort, and is governed by the strongest motive of all— 
the wish to convert other people to his own views. Therefore, he 
keeps his purpose plainly before him, and makes no digression 
except in obedience to some irresistible impulse arising from 
sincere acceptance of a new piece of enlightenment. He retains, 
too, throughout his career, the instinct for progress which is one of 
the chief safeguards against commonplace or convention; he is 
ever on the look-out for fresh ways of presenting his esthetic 
beliefs; and his self-education is constantly revealed in his eager 
adaptability and readiness to take up and work out devices of 
technique that seem to him to be novel, or to promise good 
results. Experiment is the very basis of his art, the central stem 
from which every branch starts; and he feels that there is no 
subject too abstruse, no method too difficult, to be unsuited for 
investigation. 

A very excellent instance of the influence exercised over the 
manner of an artist’s work by the nature of the training which he 
has undergone is to be found in the career of Mr. Mortimer Menpes. 
There is a perfectly clear connection between the unconventionality 
of his artistic education and the strong originality that has con- 
sistently distinguished his production. He is self-taught, in the 
sense that he has attached himself definitely to no school, and has 
not, except in a somewhat desultory fashion, followed any of the 
accepted systems under which a knowledge of artistic practice is 
supposed to be developed. But he has replaced systematic 
obedience to the tenets of a particular school by a general recog- 
nition of what is best in all the most characteristic types of art. 
He has gone from one to the other, studying them all in succession, 
and selecting from the aggregate of his experience what he wanted 
to help him in the statement of his personal view. His method, with 
its variety and vitality, is exactly what might have been expected 
from the keenness of his interest in the devices of the painter’s 
craft; and in his choice of material on which to test his skill he 
has by no means limited himself, nor has he hesitated to range 
about in every direction that seemed to promise a harvest worth 
gathering. 

The growth of his character was probably affected to no small 
extent by the nature of the surroundings in which he was brought 
up. His childhood was spent in Australia, where the opportunities 
of gaining any intimate knowledge of art were then few and far 
between, and the many facilities offered to the European student 
could hardly have been said to exist. But he was too much in 
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earnest to allow himself to be discouraged by such difficulties, and 
some of his first essays in painting were made in a spirit of 
investigation, as experiments in the use of materials. He was not 
content even then to follow the beaten track, and to do exactly 
what others were doing. His instinct was to enquire, and not to 
accept any method as the best until he had assured himself by 
many tests that it could not be improved upon; and, in the 
absence of the formal teaching which would have given him the 
results of someone else’s experience, this inclination to find things 
out for himself, and to trust only his own discoveries, became very 
soon a settled habit. It certainly governed him when he first came 
to England and decided to make art his profession; for, with 
increased opportunities of seeing what were the past achievements 
of the great masters and the tendencies of contemporary workers 
his unwillingness to take on trust anything that he did not fully: 
understand was distinctly accentuated. It is true that he entered, as 
a student, the South Kensington Art School; but during the brief 
period that he worked there he conformed as little as possible to regu- 
lations that seemed to him to be of no practical value, and paid a 
very small degree of attention to the curriculum of the Science 
and Art Department. A certain amount of drawing from the 
antique, a little study of anatomy, and some drawing and painting 
from life occupied his school course; but his real training began a 
little later when he migrated to Brittany, and took up his abode at 
Pont-Aven. Here he was once more independent of even nominal 
control, and yet was brought constantly in contact with a great 
number of prominent artists, with all the newer lights of the 
French School. Such an atmosphere was just what suited him 
best. He was free to work at whatever he liked, and he had 
unlimited chances of widening by daily argument his knowledge 
of technical problems. Everyone he met was fanatically devoted 
to one or other of the dominating principles of the modern school; 
and in the conflict of opinion, which was constantly raging round 
about him, he could compare many different points of view, and 
gather scraps of information that he knew well how to piece 
together into a useful whole. For two or three years, with only 
brief intervals of absence, he remained on this battlefield of creeds, 
working steadily and indefatigably, and gaining daily more and 
more fixity of purpose and sureness of hand. 

During this period he fell under what was, perhaps, the only 
influence that has ever strongly affected his individuality. He 
met Mr. Whistler, and was intensely impressed by the power and 
originality of his work. He found in him an artist whom he 
could respect, a magnificent innovator, whose courage to assert 
was only equalled by his rare skill in technical statement. To 
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Mr. Menpes the methods of such a master came almost as a 
revelation, because they implied the most accurate agreement 
between artistic theory and professional manner. There was no 
sign of uncertainty about the result worth aiming at, no trace of 
hesitation over the way in which the pictorial meaning should be 
expressed, everything was confident, direct, and exact, and yet 
free from pedantry or thoughtless convention. Here was the 
master doing what the young artist was seeking to do, experi- 
menting, inventing, breaking away from rules and traditions, but 
always keeping in view the purest ideal of art, the union between 
originality of intention and perfection of craftsmanship. It was 
hardly surprising that Mr. Menpes should have learned much 
from his association with Mr. Whistler, and that his skill in the 
use of materials, his knowledge of oil and water-colour, and the 
technique of etching should have grown rapidly under such 
supervision. He was already beginning to exhibit. At the Royal 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and othes shows his pictures 
were at this time well treated and favourably noticed ; and experts 
showed no unwillingness to recognize the promise of his work. 
He had reached, in fact, the end of the first stage of his career, 
and had made a place for himself among the younger men with 
claims upon the attention of the public. 
By this time he was getting anxious to try new ground. He 
had laboured assiduously at the subjects which he found in 
Normandy, Brittany, and the adjacent districts, and had so far 
satisfied himself as to his ability to handle the different mediums 
which he had been striving to master, that he craved for larger 
opportunities ; so, by way of making a complete change, he betook 
himself to Japan, and spent some eight months in that artistic 
Paradise, examining closely the characteristics of the country and 
recording with happy delicacy the charm and variety of the 
picturesque details with which it abounds. A pleasant feature of 
his visit was the interest taken by Japanese artists in his work, 
and their readiness to discuss with him their methods of practice. 
The devices which govern their use of materials, the principles on 
which they study and practice their art, were explained to him 
and he was admitted freely to their studios to see the actual 
progress of many a fine example of their exquisite production. 
Kyosai, who was at that time acknowledged as the leader of the 
best school of Japanese work, gave him many hints; and it was 
interesting to find in his convictions, and even in his manner of 
interpreting nature, the strongest kinship with Mr. Whistler’s 
beliefs and practices. In point of view, instinct, and even in 
handling, the similarity between the two masters was thoroughly 
apparent. Both were striving for artistic perfection, and uncon- 
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sciously they were both travelling the same way. When Mr. 
Menpes returned to England after his Japanese visit, the results of 
his observations were exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery in 
New Bond Street, and the collection was one of the chief 
attractions of the 1888 art season. 

The next important work that he produced was a large etching, 
or rather dry point, after the picture in the Haarlem Gallery, “The 
Officers of the Archers of St. Adrian,” by Franz Hals. It was a 
most exacting task for a young man to undertake, but its excel- 
lent quality established beyond dispute his position among the best 
etchers of his time, and marked convincingly the progress that he 
was making in his profession. Not long after the appearance of 
this plate, his restless energy impelled him to set off once more on 
his travels. The East again attracted him; but instead of Japan 
he selected India, Burmah, and Cashmere as his sketching grounds. 
On this occasion there was a definite purpose in his expedition, a 
technical intention quite in keeping with his instinct for experi- 
ment. His wish was to realize the brilliancy of Indian sunlight, to 
represent the dazzling luminosity of the atmospheric effects, rather 
than to make studies of the local colour and the native types. As 
a means to this end he adopted a particular manner of using oil- 
paint, applying it to his canvas in such a way that the surface of 
each picture would have something of the quality of pastel. By 
this device, and by avoiding hard definition in the rendering of 
light and shade masses, he succeeded notably in suggesting the 
curious shimmer of heat, and the blaze of light which in the tropics 
bleaches even the most vivid colours and reduces them almost to a 
harmony ‘of warm greys. These oil-paintings, and a number of dry 
points, provided material for another interesting show. 

From that time onwards his exhibitions have been practically 
annual events. Each one has been inspired by the ambition to 
solve some special problem of execution, or to present some new 
view about choice of pictorial subject. His Indian pictures were 
followed by a collection painted in Venice, in which he worked out 
a variation on the idea that took him to the East for the second 
time. The realization of light was again the main intention, but it 
was to be light as expressed by the aid of colour, and the subtle 
luminosity which gives to strong hues their greatest charm was 
studied with loving care. To gain the quality of illumination that 
fascinated him, he departed very largely from the mode of painting 
that he had found so well adapted for his Indian pictures. He 
worked with stiff, dry colour, driving, it forcibly on to a white 
ground, so as to allow the glittering under surface to shine through 
the thin overlying pigments ; and strove in this way, by the use of 
a permissible technical device, to overcome the difficulty that is 
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felt by every artist who seeks for results that his materials will not 
readily give. In his next painting trip, through France, Spain, and 
Morocco, the same intention to make his colour swim in a lumin- 
ous atmosphere governed the whole of his effort ; but the manner 
in which this motive was carried out gave evidence of a further 
change in his conviction. He did not abandon the idea of accen- 
tuating the transparency of his pigments by applying them over a 
white priming, but he used his paints in a different fashion, mixing 
them with petroleum so that they might flow easily and smoothly 
over the tempera ground, and might present something of the 
delicacy of water-colour without losing the richness and per- 
manency of oils. A very marked departure resulted from his visit 
to Mexico in the following year, for here his chief inspiration was 

derived, not from aérial delicacies and subtleties of gradation, but 
’ from chromatic combinations amazing in their strength and bril- 
liancy. To carry out the idea that impressed him most vividly he 
confined himself almost entirely to twilight and night effects, 
ignoring the daytime with its glare and whiteness; and arranged 
his pictures on a scheme of jewel-like glitter. The white tempera 
ground again played its important part; but the pigments imposed 
upon it were chosen especially with regard to their vehement 
assertiveness, and were kept absolutely transparent. Petroleum 
was the medium used, but each canvas, as it was finished, was given 
a skin of amber varnish, so that no diminution of its intense colour 
might be caused by any drying in or dulling of the surface. The 
collection as a whole was one of the most remarkable of the artist’s 
achievements, an experiment of which the success was beyond 
question, and a memorable display of acute observation and original 
endeavour. 

The latest of the series of exhibitions which Mr. Menpes has held 
at, Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery was the second group of Japanese 
subjects arranged there last spring. It consisted of water-colour 
drawings of ceremonial processions, and studies in oil, water-colour, 
and black and white of Japanese life. A curious manner of using 
opaque pigments was illustrated,an application of water-colour that 
would give the brilliancy of pastel and the depth and solidity of 
oil. The handling and brushwork of the chief compositions showed 
an admirable vigour, and asserted a grasp of executive essentials 
to which he had never before attained so completely. As a demon- 
stration of accurate judgment and of ingenuity in the adaptation of 
methods and processes, it was apart from his other shows; and it 
was perfectly free from mannerism or conventional compromise. 

What Mr. Menpes is preparing, to support his next appeal to 
public attention, promises to be the most interesting and valu- 
able of all his artistic attempts. He has for some while been 
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struggling with a task that must have severely taxed even his 
indomitable energies, with nothing less than the re-discovery of 
the method of printing in colours from etched plates, which was 
practised as long ago as the end of the sixteenth century, but 
in a crude way; and was abandoned almost at once for coloured 
engravings. Many mezzotints, aquatints, and stipple engravings 
were produced in colours during the last century, but the manner 
of their printing is now but dimly understood, and few recent 
attempts to imitate them have been anything but failures. But 
etchings in colour have been almost universally regarded as 
impossibilities. The difficulties to be overcome, if a passable 
result is to be arrived at, are many and serious. To use different 
plates for the various colours is scarcely practicable, for the 
weight of the press tends to spread the paper and makes accurate 
registering impossible ; and as this paper before printing has to 
be wetted and brushed so as to roughen the surface to properly 
receive the ink, the preparation of the sheet for the successive 
printings would result in the disturbance of anything that had 
already been impressed upon it. On the other hand, if a single 
plate, inked with various colours painted on to its surface, is 
employed, no great depth of effect is possible in the print, and 
each impression is different in character and appearance. What 
is required is a process that is certain in its methods, satisfactory 
in its results, and capable of being used with the same combi- 
nation of speed and dexterity that in printing from ordinary 
etched plates is indispensable, if work of real artistic value is 
to be turned out. Such a process Mr. Menpes claims to have 
discovered, and when the etchings on which he is now engaged 
make their public appearance, there is little doubt that the 
justice of this claim will be admitted. His prints are entirely 
free from trickery, straightforward examples of pure line work 
in which combinations of rich colour are gained without loss 
of clearness or definition. Every touch of the needle on the 
copper appears at its full value, every line tells with its exact 
meaning, and every speck of colour keeps its right relation, and 
yet neither depth nor luminosity are sacrificed. These etchings 
have the sumptuousness of a painted picture and the quality 
of a fine engraving; and in a whole series of impressions exactly 
the same degree of accurate finish can be maintained. A deep, 
low-toned effect can be given as successfully as a delicate study 
of subtleties; and the range of colour that is possible is large 
enough to allow ample opportunities for the adequate suggestion 
of Nature’s variety. All this implies an extraordinary amount 
of industry and intelligence on the artist’s part. What he has 
succeeded in doing has been the outcome of infinite labour 
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and constant thought, not of happy accident or chance discovery. 
He has deliberately worked his way step by step, and with 
little in the way of records of older work to give him hints 
as to the direction in which he might most profitably seek a 
clue. 

It is certain that he could not have carried through to un- 
questionable success an undertaking so arduous if he had not 
by a life of enquiry accustomed himself to the solving of the 
problems of his profession. The habit of experiment, which has 
marked every stage of his life, has brought him into a condition 
of mind absolutely essential for the proper development of the 
inventive faculty. Nothing now would seem to him to be im- 
possible, because he has proved in the past that he can surmount 
the most serious technical difficulties and can escape, by un- 
expected devices, from perplexities that might well have caused 
a less determined innovator to admit defeat. He has to thank 
his training, his reliance on himself, and his habit of choosing 
from the experience of others only what he felt to be in agree- 
ment with his own scheme of work, for his present triumph ; 
and all lovers of art have cause to be grateful to him for his 
independence. He has given them many sources of pleasure 
that, without his assistance, might have remained indefinitely 


closed. 
A. L. Batpry. 
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Washington, February 15th, 1898. 


“ BoopiE ” is triumphant once more, and Mark Hanna has again 
shown himself a good business man. After one of the hardest 
and most fiercely contested fights before a Legislature ever known, 
Mr. Hanna succeeded in controlling enough Republican votes 
to be returned to the United States Senate for the remainder of 
John Sherman’s term and for the succeeding full term. This 
ensures him a seat in the Upper House of Congress-for the next 
seven years. It is a shameless and scandalous triumph of corrup- 
tion. Seven members of the Legislature united in charging 
bribery against Mr. Hanna and his agents. Republican members 
of the Legislature had to be kept under guard to prevent them 
from joining the opposition forces, and the most desperate tactics 
on both sides were indulged in. It is a fitting climax to this 
disgraceful performance that after Mr. Hanna had been declared 
elected the Republican Members closed the Session of the Legis- 
lature by singing “Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow,” 
and that the first despatch sent by Mr. Hanna after he had received 
the official announcement of his election was to his alter ego, 
the President of the United States, in the following words: “God 
reigns, and the Republican Party still lives.” Nothing that 
Mr. Hanna has done in the course of his public life produced such 
a feeling of resentment as his despatch to the President. The 
telegram is a plagiarism of the celebrated words used by James 
A. Garfield when he first learned of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. Mr. Garfield was addressing a great gathering in New 
York who were deeply enraged and fiercely excited over the sudden 
announcement that the great War President had been stricken 
down by the hand of an assassin. Mr. Garfield urged the people 
to be calm, and he closed an impromptu burst of eloquence with the 
words: “God reigns, and the Government at Washington still 
lives.” After Mr. Hanna’s telegram was made public it was 
suggested that a single letter had been dropped out of the first 
word. Mr. Hanna wrote “ gold,” but the telegraph operator made 
it “God.” In the opinion of a great many people of this country 
the despatch should read: “Gold reigns, and Mark Hanna is 
still the Republican Party.” 


Massachusetts more particularly, and the country generally, 
continues to watch the progress of the strike among the operatives 
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of the New England cotton mills. While the strike has spread 
from Massachusetts to Maine and Rhode Island it has not become 
general enough to cause all the mills to suspend, and both men 
and masters have evidently prepared for a long siege, determined 
to see which will tire first. The excuse made for the cut down in 
wages was that Southern competition prevented the New England 
mill-owners paying the old scale of wages and making a living 
profit, and yet in the face of this declaration a mill at Biddeford, 
Maine, where the men are now on strike, has recently declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. and according to the statements 
which have been published in reputable papers the average annual 
dividend paid by the Massachusetts mills is a trifle over 6 per 
cent., besides permitting the creation of a reserve fund and 
the payment of large salaries to the officers of the corporations. 

The present strike, however, quite apart from the wage question 
and its immediate causes, is one of the most interesting labour 
developments this country has ever known, and is a striking 
illustration of Protection run mad. Only within the last few 
years have cotton mills been established in the South. Here- 
tofore the cotton in its raw state was transported from the Southern 
fields to New England, where it was manufactured into cloth, 
and then, as a finished product, sent back to the South to be sold. 
The Southern consumers of course paid freight both ways, and the 
profits which followed from the cotton being handled in the 
various processes. Now instead of the raw material going to 
New England it is manufactured practically on the spot where 
it is grown. The cotton mills of the South are fully equal to 
those of the North; in fact, in some places the Southern mills, 
being: of later construction, are equipped with better labour-saving 
machinery. The cost of living in the South is cheaper than in the 
North, resulting in a lower scale of wages, the consequence being 
that the North has lost to a very large extent its Southern market 
and finds its production crippled. 

New England is now clamouring for Protection against the South. 
In New England there are stringent labour laws which prohibit 
a manufacturer from working his operatives more than about eight 
hours a day, while few of the Southern States have yet enacted labour 
laws, and the average Southern operative works from ten to twelve 
hours a day. To correct this evil, to enable Massachusetts to hold 
her own, the power of Congress is to be invoked. A Massachusetts 
member of the House of Representatives, himself the president of 
a cotton mill, has introduced an amendment to the Constitution to 
make the hours of labour uniform throughout the United States. 
If this amendment should be adopted the mill hand of 
Massachusetts and the mill hand of Georgia would be forced 
to work the same number of hours a week, and Massachusetts 
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believes that, given an equality in the hours of labour, she can still 
defy Southern competition. It is of course carrying paternalism 
to its extreme limit, and although the tendency of the times in 
this country is to accomplish everything by legislation—to invoke 
the statute to make men virtuous, as well as to force them to 
pay their tribute to the tax-gatherer—it is not believed that this 
proposed constitutional amendment stands the least. chance of being 
adopted, and Massachusetts will probably in the near future lose 
a great deal of her importance as a cotton manufacturing centre, 
as she has already lost her prestige as a producer of iron. The time 
was when the iron industry of Massachusetts was one of very great 
importance, but to-day practically no iron is manufactured 
in Massachusetts, Pittsburg having superseded New England 
because of the former’s natural advantages. For many years 
Pittsburg was to the iron trade of this country what Sheffield has 
been to the cutlery trade of the world. To-day, however, Pittsburg 
is finding a great rival in the South, where there has been an 
enormous development during the last few years, and where, 
because of the proximity of ore and coal and other materials, 
it is found cheaper to make a ton of pig iron in Birmingham, 
Alabama, than it is in Pittsburg. 

Apropos of cotton, my attention has been called to an article 
in The Manchester Guardian in which, commenting on my letter 
in the January number of the Review, The Guardian says I 
have fallen into a singular error in putting the trade statistics of 
the current season’s cotton crop as not exceeding 7,000,000 bales. 
“Mr, Dingley’s estimate,’ The Guardian adds, “of a possible 
11,000,000 or 10,500,000 bales as a minimum seems to be the 
favourite trade estimate.” At the time I wrote there appeared to 
be considerable doubts in the minds of the best informed 
authorities as to the size of the cotton crop for the 
past year, and newspapers usually exact put the crop 
at not to exceed 7,000,000 bales, the Government estimate, 
as I stated, being 9,000,000 bales. Mr. Henry G. Hester, 
Secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and whose figures 
are accepted as official by the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
announces that the cotton crop of this country for the year ending 
August 31, 1897, amounted to 8,757,964 bales. The Guardian’s 
estimate of between 10,500,000 and 11,000,000 bales is from 
1,742,036 to 2,242,036 bales over the actual amount produced. 


It is difficult to see how the Republicans can fail to lose the 
next House of Representatives. In the last campaign they pinned 
everything on the efficacy of Protection, and practically pledged 
themselves to secure prosperity to the country in case they were 
placed in power and could speedily pass a Tariff Bill. Now they 
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must go before the country and say to every man that he is 
prosperous; in other words, that he is doing as well as he ought to 
expect, and must be satisfied with conditions as they are. The 
country may be a great deal more prosperous than it was—in 
fact, the country may be as prosperous as it ever will be—but 
it will be extremely hard to make the average man believe it. 
No matter how well a man may be doing he will still be dissatisfied, 
and he will resent being told by smug stump speakers and unctuous 
political writers that his condition is so good that he need not 
expect anything better. The men who are working at the old 
rate of wages while the cost of living has gone up; the men who 
had their wages reduced, and the men who are still without 
employment, will be very apt to question the blessings of Protection 
and the Republican prosperity which has been given to them. 
The Party in power will suffer. 

The appointment of Governor Griggs to be Attorney-General of 
the United States in succession to Mr. McKenna, who has been 
appointed to the Supreme Bench, will not help the Republican 
Party in its fight this fall. Personally, Governor Griggs is a 
man of charming character as well as of the highest legal attain- 
ments, and as chief executive of the State of New Jersey he has 
shown himself to be a man of force and possessed of high executive 
abilities. But he has always been associated with corporations, 
he has been a corporation attorney for a great many years, and his 
affiliations and interests are with the great monopolies rather than 
with the people. The Attorney-General of the United States is in a 
measure the guardian of the public against the encroachments 
of corporations ; on him devolves the necessity of initiating 
prosecutions under the Anti-Trust and similar laws, and it is 
therefore somewhat inconsistent to place a corporation attorney 
in that office. It is in keeping with Mr. Griggs’ associations 
that towards the latter end of this month he is to be the guest of 
honour at a dinner which, according to newspaper report, 
is to cost the modest sum of £20 a plate. Even in this city, where 
elaborate dinners are anything but rare, a function that costs 
£20 a plate is so infrequent as to attract attention. It will perhaps 
be heard of again before the campaign is over. Another dinner 
which was given in this city a few days ago is also worthy of 
attention. It was a dinner given by Mr. Bliss, the Secretary of 
the Interior, in honour of the President and the members of the 
Cabinet. Fifty guests sat at the table, the floral decorations of 
which, the dining-room and the adjacent apartments, are said to 
have cost £1,000, while the dinner itself cost a like amount. 


Some months ago I stated that the campaign of 1896 settled 
nothing so far as the money question was concerned, and that 
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in 1900 the issue would again be fought more bitterly than it 
was in the memorable campaign of the year before last. Papers 
on both sides of the Atlantic criticized my judgment; I was told 
that I must be stubbornly blind to the signs of the times if I could 
not see that the country had placed its final stamp of disapproval 
on the silver heresy, and that three years hence silver, as an issue, 
would be as obsolete as the Schleswig-Holstein succession. I have 
been perfectly content to let my critics, largely biassed, I believe, 
by their personal feelings, weave their fine-spun theories, knowing 
that the trend of events would open their eyes tothetruth. To-day 
no one has any doubt as to what the issue will be. It has been 
made up and accepted on both sides. Men of the most Conservative 
tendencies, as well as those who are known to be Radical in their 
views, admit that we are on the eve of another mighty struggle— 
a struggle which will be waged around the standards. In the 
Senate towards the latter end of last month Mr. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, than whom there is no more typical representative 
of the gold standard, a man who stands for everything that is 
Conservative in thought and habit and belief, to whom the gold 
standard is as much a cardinal principle of faith as the religion 
which he imbibed at his mother’s knee, a religion tinctured some- 
what with the narrowed views of Puritanism, precisely as are his 
financial and political views, Mr. Hoar, I say, in the course of a 
speech debating the Teller resolution to pay the principal and 
interest of the public debt in silver, used these words : — 

“Mr. President, to come back for a very few moments, this 
is reduced by the debate to a very small question, but it is a funda- 
mental question. It is the question at the hinge between the two 
schools of political economy in this country. It is a question which 
I agree is to be debated before the American people in the year 
1900,and is to be decided, so far as one election can settle it, in 
the year 1900.” 

Everyone understands that Mr. Hoar, in a few carefully-chosen 
words, epitomized the situation. The political opponents of the 
Senator from Massachusetts are glad to have the issue so narrowly 
and clearly defined, and two days after he had delivered his speech 
they showed in the most emphatic and impressive manner that, 
no matter what party platforms may declare or politicians may 
declaim, this country, if the Senate of the United States represents 
public sentiment, will not tolerate the single gold standard. The 
vote by which Mr. Teller’s resolution was adopted is perhaps the 
most significant thing which has taken place in American politics 
since November, 1896, when McKinley was declared elected. 
In connection with the proceedings attendant on that vote it is 
worth while, for a clear understanding of the situation, to pay some 
little attention to the surrounding circumstances. 
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Mr. Teller’s resolution was sustained by a majority of fifteen. 
In support of the resolution there voted every Democrat with the 
single exception of one—Senator Caffery of Louisiana,—every 
Silver Republican, and every Populist. The negative vote was 
made up solely of the straight-out sound-money Republicans and 
their one Democratic ally, the Louisiana Senator. But even 
greater significance attaches to the vote by which the amendment 
offered by Mr. Lodge was defeated. There was no indirection to 
the language of Mr. Lodge’s resolution. Every man who voted for it 
pronounced himself a believer in the single gold standard; every 
man who voted against it pronounced himself as opposed to gold 
monometallism. Mr. Lodge’s resolution, which was offered as a 
substitute to the original resolution of Mr. Teller, read as 
follows : — 

“That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized 
to be issued under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, 
are payable, principal and interest, in gold coin or its equivalent, 
and that any other payment without the consent of the creditor 
would be in violation of the public faith and in derogation of 
his rights.” 

This substitute amendment was defeated by a majority of twenty- 
nine, a majority so unexpectedly large that for the time being the 
gold-standard men were simply dazed. Out of a total vote of 
seventy-seven they could rally only twenty-four Senators to their 
support, while fifty-three were found voting in the negative. 
An analysis of this negative vote is extremely interesting. It 
shows that some of the men who were most active in their support 
of McKinley in the last campaign, who were in favour of the 
declaration of the St. Louis platform pledging the faith of the 
Republican Party to the maintenance of the existing gold standard, 
because that declaration was coupled with the assertion that the 
Republican Party was also pledged to bimetallism,and would do 
all in its power to bring about an international agreement, are not 
willing to accept the gold standard when there is no longer any 
effort to be made to secure bimetallism. 

Among the men who voted against Mr. Lodge’s resolution were 
such Democratic Senators as Gray, of Delaware; Lindsay, of 
Kentucky; Murphy, of New York, and Smith of New Jersey. 
These men have heretofore been regarded as sound-money men, 
and as men who had the support of their States in fighting silver. 
Mr. Gray was one of ex-President Cleveland’s strongest advocates 
and supporters when that gentleman occupied the White House ; 
Mr. Lindsay, with Mr. Carlisle, the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, led the fight in his State against silver, and it was his 
influence as much as anything else which caused Kentucky to cast 
her electoral vote for McKinley and against Bryan; Mr. Murphy 
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is supposed to voice the strongest gold State in the Union; Mr. 
Smith, a representative of the important eastern manufacturing 
State of New Jersey, felt safe in espousing the cause of gold 
and refusing to affirm his allegiance to the Chicago platform. 
And yet these men not only voted against a resolution pledging 
the country to the payment of its bonded indebtness in gold coin, 
but voted in support of Mr. Teller’s resolution, declaring that the 
payment of the national debt in silver is not in violation of public 
faith. In this same Democratic company were found Republicans 
like Hansbrough, of North Dakota; Nelson, of Minnesota; Quay, 
of Pennsylvania; and Thurston, of Nebraska all of them sound- 
money men, all of them opposed to the free coinage of silver, 
and who, while opposing the free and unlimited coinage of the white 
metal, could not be induced to vote in support of fastening the 
gold standard upon the country. 


Again, considering this vote and examining it in all its bearings, 
another salient fact is made unmistakeably clear. That Gray and 
Lindsay and the other Democrats voted with their Party indicates 
the reuniting of the Democratic lines and the desire on the part 
of those Democrats who felt themselves unable to stand on the 
Chicago platform to be now taken back into the Democratic fold. 
It has been said since that vote was cast in the Senate that the sound- 
money Democrats have now one foot on the Chicago platform, and 
that it will not take much more for them to plant both feet 
squarely on the platform of their Party and make a public con- 
fession of faith. While I do not believe we need to be too sanguine 
about that, it is the shadow cast by forthcoming events. There is 
now an effort being made by the wisest, most far-seeing, and 
most influential leaders of the Democratic Party to get the 
Democracy into line for the congressional elections of this year 
and the greater campaign of two years hence. Already negotia- 
tions are in progress, negotiations which promise to be successful. 
In brief, the plan is to reaffirm the broad, salient principles of the 
Chicago platform, eliminating, however, the question of ratio, and 
leaving that matter to be decided hereafter by legislative action. 
The Democratic Party, therefore, would go into the campaign 
pledged to the principle of free silver, but not pledged to a ratio 
of 16 to 1. That ratio might be 20 or 22 or 24, or any other which 
wisdom and commercial conditions at the time might dictate. 
It would relieve the Party of the embarrassment of having to 
defend a ratio which is only defensible because historic, and 
perhaps for that very reason indefensible, and it would place them 
in the position of being able to say to their opponents that the 
ratio, like the tariff, was one to be determined by experts. It is 
believed by these managing Democrats that a platform pledging 
the Party to free silver at a ratio to be determined in the future, 
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committing the Democracy to the regulation of trusts and 
monopolies, and standing before the people as the champions of 
the people for simplicity, economy, and reform, will command the 
support of a majority of the voters of this country. 


The day before the Senate adopted Mr. Teller’s resolution Presi- 
dent McKinley made a noteworthy and carefully prepared speech 
in New York at the banquet of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. That speech had been looked forward to with a 
good deal of interest, as it was known that the President would 


’ firmly re-enunciate his position on the money question. President 


McKinley is a man who has a peculiar mental twist. He prefers 
to do by indirection what he might far better and far easier 
accomplish by direct methods. In his speech delivered before 
a company of men who believe firmly and honestly in the single 
gold standard, and who have as little sympathy with silver or the 
silver men as the average Lombard Street banker, Mr. McKinley 
voiced the general sentiment of his audience when he declared in 
favour of gold, but instead of coming out boldly and saying that 
he was a gold standard man, and believed in gold,he availed him- 
self of euphemisms which of course deceived nobody, but simply 
broke the force of what he said. 


“Whatever may be the language of the contract,” the President 
said, “the United States will discharge all of its obligations in the 
currency recognized as the best throughout the civilized world at 
the times of payment.” This sentiment was greeted with rapturous 
applause. It was hailed as the official announcement to the world 
that the Government would pay in gold, and yet the President did 
not say so. Again,a little later, he said: “It will not suffice for 
citizens nowadays to say simply that they are in favour of sound 
money. That is not enough. The people’s purpose must be given 
the vitality of public law.” It is somewhat inconsistent that after 
the President warns his hearers not to be satisfied with hiding 
behind the ambiguous phrase “sound money” he should not 
define what those words mean. With much approval the President 
quoted the money plank of the St. Louis platform—a plank, my 
readers may remember, which declares that the Republican Party 
is “opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international 
agreement with the leading commercial nations of the world, 
which we pledge ourselves to promote, and until such arrangement 
can be obtained the existing gold standard must be preserved.” 
The President, however, voices the opinions of other members of his 
Party in agreeing that the question has not been settled and is still 
open. “All those who represent, as you do,” he said, “the great 
conservative but progressive interests of the country owe it not 
only to themselves, but to the people, to insist upon the settle- 
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ment of this great question now, or else to face the alternative 
that it must again be submitted for arbitration at the polls.” 

The passage of the Teller resolution following the delivery of 
this speech may be regarded as the answer of the Senate to the 
President; it is an answer as emphatic and determined as ever 
voiced by a free legislative assembly. It has demonstrated without 
question the weakness of the single gold standard in this country 
and the determination of the Democratic Party to again attempt its 
overthrow. The conditions will be accepted, and preparations 
made on both sides to engage in the Titanic struggle. 


The position of the President just at the present time is a peculiar 
one. One day he tells his silver friends that he believes in inter- 
national bimetallism, and in consequence is roundly denounced 
by the adherents of the single gold standard for keeping alive the 
silver agitation. They charge him with encouraging the hopes 
of the silver men in talking about international bimetallism, which 
the gold men now hold to be an impossibility and a delusion, 
and a few days later he goes over to New York and makes the 
speech, extracts from which have been quoted. Mr. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, before a committee of Congress, tells 
that committee the purpose of his Bill is to more firmly fasten 
upon the country the single standard, and then a few days later, 
following the example of his chief, makes a speech, in the course 
of which he declares himself to be an international bimetallist, 
and is eagerly looking forward to the day when international 
bimetallism will be an accomplished fact. This course is pleasing 
neither the Silver Republicans nor the Gold Republicans and their 
allies the Gold Democrats. The former say that the President’s 
as well as the Secretary’s endorsement of international bimetallism 
is simply a sop thrown to Cerberus, while the gold men are dis- 
satisfied with the President’s encouragement of silver, and declare 


that if he continues to try to ride both horses inevitable disaster 
will follow. 


Some criticism having been made on that portion of my article 
in the January Review in which I called attention to the Treasury 
deficit, it may interest some readers to know that there is ample 
warrant for the enquiry I propounded as to whetlier the prediction 
of Secretary Gage could be regarded any more seriously than 
that made by Mr. Carlisle when he was Secretary of the Treasury. 
The subjoined table will show that if the prophecy of Secretary 
Gage is to be verified it is necessary that customs receipts should 
increase amazingly during the remainder of the fiscal year. I do 
not say now, and did not say at the time, that Secretary Gage’s 
estimates might not be realized; what I did was simply to call 
attention to the coincidence that five months after the new tariff 
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law went into effect, Mr. Carlisle, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
made a calculation as to the revenue to be realized under the new 
tariff law. Five months after the new tariff law went into effect 
Secretary Gage made a similar computation. The stern logic 
of facts proves that Mr. Carlisle’s figures were so woefully at fault, 
and the tariff on which he pinned his faith to provide sufficient 
revenue was such a magnificient deficit producer, that had Mr. 
Carlisle been at the head of a great corporation or mercantile 
business instead of the Government, his affairs would have 
been passed upon by the bankruptcy court. Mr. Gage now indulges 
in similar rosy hopes, but the official figures do not justify either 
his assertions or his optimism. The Secretary of the Treasury 
makes public every day the receipts and expenditures. An ex- 
amination of these statements for the past month (January 13 to 
February 12) is extremely interesting and instructive. Mr. Gage, 
it will be remembered, predicted a surplus of from £4,000,000 
to £5,000,000 by the end of the fiscal year. His official figures 
do not harmonize with his predictions. 


DAILY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. (NoTEe.—CENTs OMITTED.) 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
Jan. 13, $1,298,842 $1,420,000 Jan. 29, $1,062,175 $ 837,000 
»» 14, 1,021,292 1,213,000 »» 31, 1,357,147 1,086, 
»» 15, 972,958 1,575,000 Feb. 1, 897,488 1,314,000 
»» 17, 1,463,948 1,660,000 »» 2, 1,272,378 1,423,000 
»» 18, 934,549 1,005,000 »» 3, 1,255,510 1,374,000 
»» 19, 1,342,254 1,533,000 » 4, 895,581 1,090,000 
»» 20, 1,102,129 1,532,000 »> 5, 1,038,110 1,158,000 
»» 21, 1,111,882 1,227,000 » 7, 1,518,206 1,665,000 
»» 22, 1,061,927 1,287,000 »» 8 1,147,326 1,382,000 
»» 24, 1,325,649 1,505,000 »» 9, 1,381,986 8,760,000 
»» 25, 905,728 994,000 »» 10, 1,172,332 1,355,000 
»» 26, 1,225,860 1,194,000 »» ll, 1,308,452 1,447,000 
5» 27, 925,534 1,045,000 »» 12, 1,428,821 1,670,000 
»» 28, 777,472 965,000 


Excess of expenditures over receipts, £2,303,093. 

It will be seen from the above that only three times in the course 
of the past month did the receipts exceed the expenditures. The 
unusual excess of expenditures over receipts on the 9th of this 
month was caused by the Treasury having drawn a warrant for 
$7,515,255 in anticipation of the payment of the first mortgage on 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad, the bonds of which are guaranteed by 
the Government. This extraordinary expenditure, however, is 
offset by the fact that during the month of January the Treasury 
received the final payment on account of the sale of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, amounting to $8,538,401, so that one item is set 
off by the other; in fact, the finances of the Government up to date 
have largely profited by this Union Pacific sale, as during November 
and December the amount received from the sale of the railroad 
to the reorganization syndicate amounted to $49,909,822. Had 
it not been for this sale and the large amounts realized the 
Treasury deficit would be much heavier than it now is, 
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In brief, the condition of the public revenues, according to the 
financial statement issued on the first of the present month, shows 
that the national debt increased £2,517,954 ($12,589,771). The 
fimerease of the deficit during January, excluding the Union 
Pacific payments, amounts to £1,580,297 ($7,901,484). The total 
deficit since July 1, 1897, seven months of the present fiscal year, 
reaches £10,380,365 ($51,901,823). 


Readers of Tur Nationat REview must surely remember in what 
awful colours Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, was painted during 
the memorable campaign of 1896 when the Governor was one of 
Mr. Bryan’s chief supporters, and was doing everything in his 
power to. hold his State in the Democratic column. Governor 
Altgeld was branded as an anarchist, socialist, and destroyer of law 
and order; he was charged with being in league with the very 
worst element of society, of inciting class against class, and of 
permitting riot+and bloodshed. To free the State from the dis- 
grace of Altgeld the Republicans and the “ Respectable Element” 
of the Democratic Party were urged to vote for Tanner, who 
was the Republican candidate for Governor. This candidate of 
respectability and the better element was duly elected. Now the 
Chicago J'imes-Herald, a straight-out and uncompromising Re- 
publican newspaper, publicly declares that Governor Tanner, 
after having been in office only a year, is worth at least £40,000, 
and it asks how he made it. That is a qustion which the public 
in Illinois as well as elsewhere would like to have answered, but 
probably their curiosity will go unsatisfied. 


I thought at one time that the London Times had a monopoly 
of purveying misinformation to the British Public on American 
affairs, but Mr. Smalley has now lost his proud pre-eminence and 
the palm must be awarded to the New York correspondent of the 
London Standard. This astute caterer of news recently sent his 
paper a despatch in which he asserted “ That the defeat of the Bill 
(Senator Teller’s silver resolution) is indicated by fifty-two to 
thirty-seven,” besides adding considerable more valuable mis- 
information of the same sort. This despatch has been freely 
copied and commented on by American newspapers as “a fair 
sample,” in the language of.one of them, “of the rubbish which 
is daily served to the British public as American news. Nowhere 
except in New York City would it have been possible to find 
anyone capable of such ignorance as is exhibited by the prediction 
that the measure would be defeated by fifty-two to thirty-seven 
or by any other vote. It occurs to us to suggest that those amiable 
persons who are for ever pleading for a better mutual understand- 
ing between the two countries might promote their purpose much 
more effectually by securing the truthful and intelligent state, 
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ment of American events in London newspapers than by a maudlin 
and futile advocacy of universal arbitration.”—({ Washington Post). 


As I close this letter the Spanish incident caused by the publica- 
tion of Minister de Lome’s letter to the Editor of the Madrid 
Herald is still open and the end is not yet in sight, although it is 
generally believed in Washington that Spain will extricate her- 
self from an extremely embarrassing position by a disavowal of 
her former Minister’s indiscreet utterances. 

The American people are so quickly aroused to emotion, especially 
when they think the national honour is involved, that it is not 
surprising following the publication of this letter a tremendous 
wave of indignation should have swept over the country. News- 
papers and public men who appreciate the political value of a 
vigorous foreign policy and the profit which results from firmly 
standing up for the dignity of their country, have not been loath 
to seize upon this incident to impress upon the President the 
necessity of extremely energetic action. They realize that any- 
thing which tends to divert the attention of the country from con- 
sideration of the financial question and puts another prominent 
issue in its place will be to the advantage of the Republican 
Party, which now looks with considerable apprehension ‘upon 
the coming fall elections. Very few of these men have been so 
frank and outspoken as Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, 
who in an interview a few days ago said : “The Republican 
Party will almost certainly go down to defeat in the Congressional 
elections next fall if the campaign is fought on the money issue 
alone. Only one thing can save us. The present Republican 
Administration must come out boldly for the annexation of Hawaii 
and the freedom of Cuba. If we have a vigorous foreign policy 
we can forget our differences, rally our forces and win.” Mr. 
Chandler explained why the Republicans are likely to lose the 
elections on the money issue, and closed his interview in these 
words: “On the other hand, if we divert attention from this 
subject to a glorious American policy of adding territory to our 
domain and giving liberty to an oppressed people, the Republican 
majority will be so large next fall that we will never get through 
counting it. If the United States should deliberately and com- 
pletely declare its determination to make Cuba free Spain will 
not fire the -first gun. There will be no war. If, however, the 
alternative of war comes, it would strengthen the patriotism of the 
American nation to be concerned in the struggle of a people who are 
seeking liberty.” There is a saving remnant of the unemotional 
who donot take this view of the matter, and who consider that 
while de Lome committed a grave breach of diplomatic etiquette, 
and, having been found out, he must expect to pay the penalty 
which always follows detection, the United States in making a 
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stolen private letter the pretext for a diplomatic explanation have 
been guilty of an offence no less undignified than that of which 
they complain. These people, however—and among them are 
numbered some of the men in Congress whose names command the 
greatest respect on both sides of the ocean—see the futility of 
battering their heads against the stone wall of public opinion, and 
wisely keep silent. In private conversation a few days ago with 
a public man whose position is so eminent that I cannot describe 
him with more detail, as that might lead to his identification, he 
gave it as his opinion that the President should not have dignified 
the affair by magnifying its importance, but should have quietly 
intimated to Spain the necessity of withdrawing her envoy because 
he had become persona non grata. This gentleman, in the strongest 
language, animadverted on the tendency of the American people 
to become hysterical at the slighest excuse, and called attention 
to the constant danger to which these repeated emotional exhibi- 
tions subjected the country. “ We are more emotional even than 
the French,” he added, “ and unless there is a change in the national 
temperament, the next generation of Americans will be so intensely 
nervous and so anxious to take offence at the least word, that it 
will inevitably involve us in the most serious trouble with the rest 
of the world.” To entertain or give expression to such thoughts 
is regarded as being almost tantamount to treason, and possibly I 
shall be criticized for having reflected the views of thinking men. 

A. Maurice Low. 


[NorEe—Since the foregoing pages were written the world has been 
startled by one of the most terrible naval tragedies of modern 
times. On the evening of Tuesday, February 15th, at 9:30 p.m., 
the United States battleship (2nd class) Maine was blown up 
while lying in Havana harbour, where she had been since 
February 3rd. Most of the men were in their bunks at the time 
and the loss of life was fearful—it is said nearly 300. The 
conduct of the survivors was admirable, and Captain Sigsbee, 
realizing what might be felt at home when the terrible news 
arrived, had the presence of mind to send this telegram: “ Public 
opinion should be suspended till further report.” The 
American people have had a tremendous strain imposed upon 
them, but, so far as can be judged amid a mass of conflicting 
reports,they have acted in the spirit of Captain Sigsbee’s in- 
junction. It is unnecessary to add that the British nation has 
been profoundly stirred by this hideous calamity—they could 
hardly have been more moved had it befallen one of their own 
ships. It would be hard to say which of the two competing 
theories of the catastrophe is the more alarming to the Navies 
of the world.—Eprror NV.R.] 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON RHODESIA. 


I wrRoTe an article last August in THE NaTioNAL REVIEW 
describing Rhodesia and its gold and other prospects. The 
Rhodesian press in South Africa, backed up by a large section of 
the English (though here and there, through the storm, a comfort- 
ing whisper of support reached my ear), met my article with a 
perfect hurricane of denial, confutation, ridicule and abuse. Seven 
months have passed since then. On reviewing the article in the 
light of succeeding events and admissions, there is only one 
sentence which I should wish to see altered. I said I would give 
the country five years to be found out. For the word “five” I 
would now substitute the word “one.” Things are moving faster 
than I expected, and the Rhodesian ship is close on a lee shore. 
Among men who form their own opinions on this subject, who go 
to the facts, I find more and more one conviction prevailing; the 
stern and gloomy conviction that Rhodesia is “a bad business,” 
that the Chartered Company, so far as can be judged at present, 
possesses nothing in that great territory that will enable it to pay 
a dividend, and consequently that the large sums of money en- 
trusted to its care are gone to return no more. That conviction 
may not have filtered down to the masses yet ; but it is on its way. 
It has been started. 

A great change has come over the attitude of the Company in 
the last few months. They used to go the whole hog six months 
ago. Mining or agriculture, it was all the same. The mining 
wealth could only be matched by the teeming fertility of the soil. 
Since then the stops have been put down a bit that made that 
music. They have lost the old, lavish, unstinted style of eloquence, 
the eloquence we know so well in the Buluwayo prospectuses. 
Some stand by gold and some by agriculture, and some still strive 
feebly to unite the two. 

But still, disorganized though they are, round one of these two 
positions, agriculture or gold, the defenders of Rhodesia are all 
bound to rally. There is nothing else. If the country cannot pay 


on farms or mines, it can never pay at all. Let us look at the 
farming prospects first. 
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My own travels in Rhodesia dated from February,’95, to the end . 
of July, 96, of which three months were passed in Buluwayo 
at the time of the siege, and the other fourteen or fifteen in 
wandering over the country. I did all my travelling on foot, 
and I estimate that in that time I must have covered a distance of 
nearly 3,000 miles ; from Tuli in the south to the Zambesi in the 
north ; and from the Gazaland border on the east to Buluwayo 
on the west. I will not quote what I have already written. In 
my previous article I tracked my course from point to point. From 
Tuli to Victoria; thence across the Gazaland border ; back to Mount 
Wedza; to Charter; south-west to Gwelo; down the so-called 
gold belt to Buluwayo; north by the Bembezi, Shangani and 
Sebukwe district to the Ma Fungi Busi district and on to the 
Zambesi. Eastward then to the Sanyati river, and south-east by 
its course along the Umniati to itsjunction with the Selukwe. 
Then again south-west to Buluwayo, and from there down to Tati 
and Mafeking. The reader will see that this route covers a good 
deal of territory. I have been told that I was unlucky in my 
season ; that the drought was exceptional ; that the river courses, 
dried up then, ought not to have been dried up, and that I should 
have found hippopotami where there was no water to float a 
minnow in, and so on. It may be so. I speak only of what I 
saw. Fifteen months sounds little enough on paper. I thought 
it would never end. 

Rhodesia, like all the central southern portion of Africa, is a vast 
high-rising plateau. It is subject during nearly eight months in 
the year to fierce sun and drought ; and during the other four, the 
wet season, to violent occasional thunderstorms. Conceive a 
country averaging, we will say, 4,000 feet elevation, and with a 
consequently very rarefied atmosphere, and played upon for three 
quarters of the year by an African sun. The result is easily 
described, but it is not easily made visible to English eyes. It is 
a seemingly interminable waste of hot, sandy soil, sparsely and occa- 
sionally thickly covered with a rather black, thorny, dried-up 
looking scrub—a scrub that looks for the most part as if it had 
been burnt by fire,so thin and hard and black are its twigs. Certain 
of the river courses, notably the Sabi in the east and the Zambesi 
in the north, which are low-lying, are in a sense fertile; that is, 
they are often almost impenetrably clothed with bush, commonly 
growing in quagmires and swamps, and could the bush be cleared 
away and the soil drained, in that moist and sultry climate any- 
thing might be grown. But this part of the country is really the 
most hopeless of all. The man who enters one of these swampy 
low valleys, enters it with his life in his hand. Fever rages. It is 
not a question of risk; you are bound to catch it. And a malarial 
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fever, though it may not prove fatal, is one of the most trying of 
sicknesses and not easily got rid of. I speak from experience. 

Low ground saturated with fever. High ground scorched and 
desert. That is my report on Rhodesia as a farming country. 
There are here and there spots where a little cultivation might be 
carried on, and now and then a water-course, which, if there were 
a population to afford a market, might be used for irrigation on a 
small scale. But, so far as agriculture as an end is concerned, 1.¢. 
the colonization of the country on an agricultural basis, the pro- 
position is simply absurd, and is rendered all the more absurd by 
rinderpest, cattle sickness, tsetse fly, locusts, and other plagues 
which infest the country. I see that Mr. Rhodes, who, I suppose, 
can command what there is out there, cannot even get a cabbage 
for his dinner. His friend, Mr. Bolton, who has been staying with 
him, tells us in the Daily News of February 5th that Mr. Rhodes’s 
kitchen-garden is a very good one, and would grow anything if it 
were not for the locusts, “ which, for two-thirds of the year, swarm 
in countless myriads, eating every blade of grass and leaf, in fact 
everything grown on the farm. The kitchen-garden being a 
particularly favourite spot of theirs, it is almost impossible to grow 
vegetables, or to get any fruit.” 

Well, as I say, I described the country in this review as I had 
seen it. But my description raised a good deal of protest. 
Among others Mr. Selous (who has been, he tells us, twenty-five 
years in the country, and naturally speaks with a good deal of 
authority) came out against me and testified to the hippopotami 
in my dried-up rivers. I am willing to believe, if Mr. Selous says 
so, that I saw things more or less at a disadvantage, but I am very 
glad to notice that, though my adversaries start by denying all my 
statements, they come home to roost with me in my own con- 
clusions after all. Thus Mr. Selous, after knocking me about a 
good deal in the Daily Chronicle of August 4th, finishes up: 
“ Should it prove that there is no payable gold in Rhodesia, I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. Blake that it would soon be deserted by 
the home-born British.” That is quite enough. So long as it is 
no place for the British colonist it does not matter, as far as the 
Chartered Company’s chance of making it pay is concerned, 
whether it is a little more of a Sahara or a little less. Mr. Selous 
adds, it is true, that it will be “gradually colonized by the Dutch 
and the descendants of the British settlers” from other parts of 
South Africa. But the idea that a few Boers and Afrikanders may 
ultimately settle in the country when the Chartered Company has 
done with it will scarcely console investors, I take it, for the loss 
of their money. 


'."T'never,” says this staunchest of my allies in another place 
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(Daily Graphic, December 17th), “spoke in terms of eulogy of any 
part of the present Rhodesia, except the high plateau of Eastern 
Mashonaland and Manica, which form but a small portion of the 
whole of Southern Rhodesia.” And a little lower down he 
qualifies, or rather cancels, even this slender praise by saying: 
“There is one point which all my critics appear to forget, and that 
is that I have always written of Mashonaland, or Manica, or 
Matabeleland, as parts of South Africa, and have never compared 
them with other parts of the whole.” This is about the roughest 
thing that has been said about South Africa yet. One of the afore- 
said critics had bluntly called these districts “a hell.” But not a 
hell, argues Mr. Selous, compared with the the rest of South Africa 
I am not surprised that Mr. Selous is in bad odour with “the 
Chartered Company. 

One other witness I should like to call: Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
Cape Premier. He is not only a man of great authority and long 
experience, but in politics (and I find that the prospects of Rhodesia 
are largely a matter of politics) a keen Imperialist. Well, Sir 
Gordon, interviewed by The Daily News, of August 7th, says: 
“ Everything in Rhodesia depends on the existence of gold in pay- 
ing quantities. It is too far from the great markets, and the cost 
of transit is too high to enable it to thrive solely as an agricultural 
colony. If no gold is found in Chartered territory in a few years 
there will undoubtedly be a very serious financial situation to be 
faced.” 

If gold in paying quantities is found, i.e. in sufficient quantities 

to attract a large immigration, every foot of soil which can be made 
to grow anything will be utilized, and whether the extent be small 
or great the effect will be more or less to mitigate the cost of living 
while the mining is going on. But the best friends of the country 
admit that agriculture will never be an attraction in itself. The 
most they expect is that it will help to maintain a population who 
have come there after gold. Such testimony as I have quoted is 
the best evidence to be obtained on this subject. As for statistics 
the Chartered Company have taken good care that there shall be 
none available. 
_. Now we come down to the only position which it will serve the 
Rhodesians to defend—gold. Mr. Rhodes realizes what it has 
come to. “ We stand or fall by our gold,” he says, in a recent tele- 
gram. And in the Daily News interview, which I have quoted 
already, there is such a list of the plagues and drawbacks to agri- 
culture in Rhodesia as no friend of Mr. Rhodes’ would ever have 
ventured to publish unless he knew that his leader had given up 
the agricultural standpoint altogether. 

-” My own observations on Rhodesian gold are soon stated. I went 
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there as a prospector. News of Rhodesia had reached me. I had 
hal many years’, off and on, experience in the Western States gold 
prospecting and in gold camps, and Rhodesia seemed at that 
moment one of those chances that now and then offer in the mining 
world to those early in the field. I bought my license, and I toiled 
very hard for fifteen months to discover something worth pegging. 
But I never pegged anything. I never could discover in that 
country anything worth pegging. Yes, there was gold. The 
British people seem to think there is a lot in that. “Gold has been 
discovered ” in such or such a country is a great cry. But gold has 
been discovered everywhere. There is no country in the world, I 
suppose, in which gold has not been at some time or other dis- 
covered. Gold has been discovered in Great Britain; and if it 
were carefully prospected gold would certainly be discovered again. 
Gold is a very generally distributed metal, and a sprinkling of it is 
found almost everywhere. But in comparatively very few places is 
it found in such large streaks as to pay for mining. And, of course, 
that is especially the case in quartz reef mining, where, the gold 
having to be extracted from hard rock, batteries and a plant of 
expensive machinery are necessary. 

The Rhodesian gold districts, that is the main belt from Tati 
by Buluwayo and up to Gwelo, with a patch at Salisbury and 
another patch at Victoria, have all been worked before. Messrs. 
Chalmers and Hatch (great authorities in South Africa) estimate 
that 90 per cent. of the present gold findings are in the site of 
old workings ; and, except in the Victoria district, I have never 
heard of any at all important discovery of gold being made 
otherwise than in an old working. These old workings show a 
formation of gold perfectly familiar to all miners. They are in 
the form of big pudding bowls ; great cavities sunk into the earth, 
reaching to a depth of from twenty or thirty to a hundred or 
more feet. There are occasionally traces of gold found at the 
bottom of these holes, and, in some instances, though that is rare, 
the shoot reappears at a lower depth, and then again disappears. 
This is the ordinary “ pocket” formation, which owes its name to 
the pocket-like holes in which the gold is discovered. It is marked 
by the rapid petering out, or paiding (disappearing), of this gold- 
bearing quartz, and by the very small length of the quartz along 
the outcrop. I speak the A B C of mining, and there is not, I 
will venture to say, an intelligent boy in our Western States who 
is not familiar with this most deceptive formation, by sight or 
hearsay. The first thing to be proved in quartz reef mining is 
that the vein one is working is a permanent fissure vein, 1.e., that 
that is not pocket, and does not paid out. So much, I suppose, 
anyone will understand. There is not much sense in putting up 
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expensive batteries and machinery when you have not got enough 
gold quartz at command to pay for the expense of it. That the 
Rhodesian gold formation, such as it is, and it is a wretchedly poor 
one, is nothing but a pocket formation ; and that a permanent reef 
does not exist, or, at least, has not been discovered, I know from 
the patient, arduous observation of fifteen months, from the shape 
and size of the old workings, and from all I heard both from 
practical working prospectors and from several well-known mining 
experts and engineers. But not less significant and valuable on 
this head is the information to be derived from the behaviour of 
the Chartered Company itself. 

Understand this: it is absolutely impossible to prove that 
permanent reefs do not exist in any place in the world, whether it’ 
be Rhodesia or Hampshire, or any other place. But the proof has 
got to be on the other side. If you want to float a country ona 
gold basis, you must prove that permanent gold does exist. Now 
what steps have the Chartered Company taken to prove this? 
They are enormously rich. They can afford to make any ex- 
periments, borings, &c., which they may deem advisable. They 
know that the whole future of the country depends on the 
permanency of the gold reefs being proved. They have had four 
or five years to prove what might easily have been proved in as 
many months. During all that time they have succeeded, what 
with their railways and celebrities, and self-advertisement generally, 
in keeping themselves well before the British public, and their 
markets open. But if you asked them a few practical questions 
as to work done, reefs sounded, erection of batteries, amount of 
of crushing, and so on, why these were always matters which they 
were just going to begin. 

But, it will be asked, what, during the last five years, could 
the Company have done? What steps could they have taken 
to answer that burning question whether permanent reefs exist 
or not? I will tell you. There are three things they might 
have done: (1) They might have sent up well-known mining ex- 
perts, men of recognized authority in the mining world, to examine 
and report, and then have published their reports. (2) They. 
might have sent up a battery or two by bullock wagon and set 
to work crushing vigorously and opening up the reef, and here 
again made all results public. And, (3) they might have used 
a diamond drill, which is easily transported and worked, to 
make borings,and so prove the continuation of this reef at deep 
levels. These simple and effective means they might have taken, 
and these means they would have taken, if they had not had 
good reason to dread the result. This is evident, because up to a 
certain point these means were actually adopted. As for drills, 
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which ‘are in constant use on the Rand for finding the depth 
and position ofthe reef, I never heard of their being used in 
Rhodesia, except, curiously enough, for the finding of coal, and that 
was right up on the Zambesi. Does it not seem odd that drilling 
should be sunk for coal on the Zambesi, yet not sunk for gold 
within twenty miles of Buluwayo? The suggestion is: They sunk 
for coal ‘because they expected to find it, but they did not sink 
for gold because they did not expect to find it. 

Of mining experts, I know that two at least were sent up to 
report, but where are their reports? There are plenty of men 
whom no one ever heard of attached to the various Buluwayo’ 
syndicates, who are ready to assay your mine up to any- 
thing you please, and guarantee its life till the crack of doom. 
What we want is an opinion of recognized authority. Give us the 
opinion of Mr. Charles Rolker, or Mr. Hennen Jennings, or Mr. 
H. C. Perkins, or Mr. A: P. Sawyer. All these gentlemen either 
are or have been in South Africa. It is not too much to say that 
the favourable reports of any one of them would go far to put 
Rhodesia right again with the mining world. Is it then credible 
that the Company should have had such a chance of establishing 
its reputation as the presence of these men gave, and never have 
used it? Perhaps they did employ some of them. Perhaps two, 
at least, at different times, were tried. Will the Company tell usif 
this isso? Did they send up two of these experts? Which two, 
and above all, where are their reports? I challenge the Company 
to answer me these questions. 

Then with regard to batteries and crushing. There have been 
three small batteries sent up and worked in the country. One 
into the Salisbury district; two into the Victoria district. None 
of these are working now. I have not heard what reason was 
assigned for the closing of the Salisbury one. Of course the reason 
that the vein had worked out was not given in either case. One 
of the Victoria batteries was “burnt.” As to the other there is 
some difference of opinion. Mr. Selous tells us that the reef was 
not exhausted, but that the ore was not rich enough to pay for 
mining. But the Chartered Company, in their official report, 
declare the mine closed down for want of water. I venture to 
express my own opinion that these batteries had all closed down 
for a similar reason, the reason which a great many experienced 
men had foreseen and foretold, namely, because in each case the 
gold-bearing quartz was exhausted. The batteries, in fact, had 
eaten up the mines. 

‘The hungry-stamps look up and are not fed.” There they will 
probably remain ; and a few years hence the wandering Matabele 
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will wonder at these monstrous relics and vague traditions, and very 
likely link them with the magic rites of an alien race. 

The Chartered Company, I hear, are going to issue a report 
shortly ; and I should like, touching this question of development, 
to warn the. public against receiving statements thereon too 
literally. What often happens is this: A shaft is sunk in the site 
of an old working, or punch bowl as it may be called, some gold is 
struck at the bottom, and the shaft continued. When the gold 
ceases, drives (in lateral tunnels) are cut in various directions with 
the idea of hitting on a continuation of the vein. Sometimes there 
are in the neighbourhood other small extinct pockets, and to them 
and under them the drives are often directed. In this way a good 
deal of underground work is done, and the total amount of driving 
may figure at many hundreds, perhaps several thousands, of feet. 
People reading the report, think that these drives represent so 
much of the reef itself opened up for stoping. Not at all. They 
are simply looking for the reef. When the Company’s report 
comes out let the readers bear this in mind. 

And what are to be the tactics of the Company now? . Very 
naturally their success with their engineer’s reports and batteries 
has not encouraged them to press investigation. The Daily 
Telegraph’s special correspondent, December 11th, says, that the 
earliest equipped mine will not start work for, at least, six or eight 
months. This mine, I think, is in the Geelong group, in which 
group, I understand, Mr. Selous has a preponderating influence. 
It is in keeping with what we know of Mr. Selous, that he should 
be the man who should insist on pressing forward operations. As 
for the others, the same letter says that it will be “ another year-and- 
a-half before the railway reaches Salisbury, and, at least, as long ere 
it enters Gwelo. Till these times have elapsed we shall have 
touched little but the fringe of the vast goldfields of Rhodesia.” 

Now, if I read that sentence right it is the intention of,the 
Chartered Company to enter on another long course of delay and 
to account for it by the old excuse that they are “ pushing forward ” 
their railway. But let me draw the attention of the readers to this 
fact. The main “gold belt” of Rhodesia runs from Gwelo 110 
miles off, to within twenty or thirty miles of Buluwayo. It is no 
difficult task therefore to locate and start mills along this belt, 
seeing that the railway reaches, or is said to reach, ([ shall have a 
word to say about this in a minute) Buluwayo. In days before 
the Company had proved their gold and found it wanting they 
sent, as we have seen, two. batteries to Victoria... Whichever way 
those batteries went, and I do not know which it was, nor does it 

_matter, they. must have been dragged over more than four 
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hundred miles of rough road. If the Company will display a little 
of that energy now we shall not have to wait a year and a-half for 
reliable evidence as to Rhodesian goldfields. Do not forget, how- 
ever, that remnants and short streaks of gold do undoubtedly exist, 
and therefore a mill may for a short time crush with fair results. 
The mining companies of Rhodesia have, as I learn from the 
Pall Mall Gazette of August 28rd, already absorbed more than 
twenty-four millions of English capital. This does not include, of 
course, Chartered Company shares. The twenty-four millions is 
the amount of money raised by various syndicates on mining 
claims pegged out in Rhodesia. Had any of the celebrities who 
were lately up there made an expedition on their own account they 
might have come upon acres and acres of these claims marked out 
on desert sand where there was no more chance of finding gold 
than on the beach at Brighton. The Chartered Company holds no 
claims and floats no companies itself. What it does is to annex 50 
per cent. from the takings of people who do float companies. 
“ Every registered quartz reef claim is to be held by the prospector 
in joint account in equal shares with the Company.” There is not, 
nor has there ever been, I should say, a mining law like this. 
Its very existence is full of suspicion, and points clearly to an under- 
stood collusion between the Government and private speculation. 
If the reefs were permanent and genuine the Government would 
know that its best course was to leave the gold enterprise as free 


‘and unfettered as possible and trust to the indirect profits which 


would in due time accrue from the number of immigrants who 
would flock in, and the towns and settlements that would spring 
up. Thesyndicates, too, if their enterprise would stand examination 

would not submit to be fleeced in this unheard of way. As it is 
they have to stand it because the alliance of the Government is a 
first necessity. Every little hoax is pushed on its own account, but 
the whole lot are sheltered under the wings of the Company. If I 
am told that such a vast and corrupt conspiracy is an impossibility 
I answer that “to make the best of things” is sometimes the most 
dangerous kind of deception, and that a government interested to 
the tune of 50 per cent. in gold profits is likely to make the best of 
the reefs to a rather startling extent. 

Now every scrap of evidence that has as yet come to hand goes to 
show that, in all probability, the twenty-four millions sterling is as 
utterly lost as if it had been thrown into the sea. Every claim worked 
shows the gold to be soon exhausted ; all the gold findings show 
exactly the same formation; and not one single reef has been 
proved to be permanent. Remember, that if a reef is permanent 
there is no difficulty in proving it to be so. I do assure the reader 
that any of the millionaires at the head of the Chartered Company 
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could, at a trifling cost and in a very short time, determine the 
vital question as to the existence of discovered permanent reefs in 
Rhodesia finally and conclusively; and nothing has so effectively 
damned Rhodesia in mining circles as their unwillingness to do so. 

This twenty-four millions then I regard as lost. The only chance 
for shareholders getting a trifling percentage back is to stop all 
expenditure directly they are satisfied of its uselessness, and collar 
what capital the vendors have not appropriated. With regard to 
the Chartered Company the case is rather different, since they 
share not only in past, but in prospective flotations. The dis- 
covery, therefore, of permanent reefs in the future might still avail 
to save the Company. Itis, in fact, this one and only thing that 
can save them. What hope is there of such reefs being 
discovered ? ; 

Well, I say at once, that hope is small. True, it is impossible to 
prove that reefs do not exist, and true, also, this finding of even 
more traces of gold is an encouraging sign. But, on the other 
hand, these traces amount in no sort of way to proof, and 
Rhodesia has been by this time very thoroughly prospected. The 
Rhodesian gold-bearing regions, composed of metamorphic rocks or 
schists, are conspicuously unlike the rest of the country. The soil 
is much darker and redder, the scenery much more broken up and 
hilly, and the soil much more fertile. There is one big belt of 
this kind and two or three small ones, and they are contrasted, 
almost like islands in a sea, with the undulating or almost flat and 
desolate tracts of veldt which surround them. 

This, of course, makes the rough prospecting much more easy, 
and it is certain that every bit of each of these gold belts has by 
this time been examined thoroughly and repeatedly. I have it on 
the authority of a man of experience lately returned from Bulu- 
wayo that practical prospectors are altogether abandoning the 
country. I doubt not that this is true, and it is a fatal sign. That 
there is a possibility even yet of reefs being discovered I do not 
deny, but I do affirm that that possibility is very remote indeed. 
Prospectors do not abandon a country that has been boomed as 
Rhodesia was boomed until they have pretty well smelt it all over. 
Remember, they have been at it a good four years now. In that 
time they have found nothing, it seems, that would stand a 
searching examination. Now they are giving it up. Speculators 
may deal in “Chartereds” still; syndicates may yet be floated ; 
but out there even the search for gold is suspended, or soon will be. 

Let me finish with a few words about the railway. It is the one 
part of my indictinent which has so far admitted of verification. 
Last August, three months before the railway was opened, I spoke 
of it as “a narrow gauge track laid on the sand,” and running round 
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instead of through every sand hill that stood in its way. “A flimsy- 
looking structure . . . not laid down as a permanent way at 
all” And I concluded, “when it has helped the boom it will have 
done all it was meant to do.” 

This boom was timed to come off at the opening of the railway. 
Every effort was made to push the line through before the rain 
came. It wasa near shave. The opening celebrations were held in 
November. On the 13th of that month appears a telegram, three- 
quarters of a column long, in The Times, on “The Buluwayo 
Festivities.” The railway had dragged up, at eight miles an hour, 
the usual Chartered Company paraphernalia, the “ celebrities,” the 
Duke, and the two bitterest of Jingo M.P.’s. The celebrations 
“passed off throughout with great éclat,” and the “unjust criticism 
constantly levelled by ignorant and prejudiced persons against the 
Chartered Company and its work” was duly protested against. 
Having repeated their lesson, they were all packed off South again 
as quick as possible. The long telegram ends with these ominous 
words: “Heavy rain fell as the special train conveying the 
departing visitors left Buluwayo.” 

The rain had begun; those tremendous storms which no one 
who has been in South Africa can forget. Certainly the Chartered 
Company had drawn it fine. Only two days later, in The Times of 
the 15th, is this telegram: “Heavy rains have caused serious 
‘ washaways’ on the railway between the Khama river and Bulu- 
wayo.” One of the celebrities, the Governor of Natal, who had 
been allowed to stay a day overtime, was stranded altogether. 
The Times of the 19th has this message: “It is officially 
announced that in consequence of ‘washaways, the train service 
on the new Buluwayo line has been suspended until further notice. 
The Governor of Natal’s party started again on Monday, but did 
not reach Francistown.” 

To be hauled to a distant terminus to open a railway, and for the 
railway itself to vanish before you can get back again, must be 
rather disconcerting. I would like to have heard the Governor's 
opinion of this railway as he plodded his way south in the rain. I 
should like to have compared what he had to say then with his 
remarks at the “festivities.” Had the same thing only happened 
to them all, which it all but did; had all the celebrities and the 
Duke and the Tory M.P.’s had to be carted south by coach, the 
humour of the situation would have been complete, and the roar 
of laughter which would have followed would have staggered the 
Company more than a dozen reasoned criticisms. 

On no point (for at that time this railway question was a vital 
one) was the Rhodesian party so savage in denial as on this, 
However, it seems I was not far wrong. Here is a word or two 
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from a letter dated Buluwayo, Jan. Ist, and published in 
The Daily Mail of Jan. 29th:—‘ Much of this line has been 
washed away by the rains. . . . The grandiose festivities over 
the opening of the railway are now being seen in their true light 
as the counting of the chickens before they were hatched. There 
is comparatively little difference between laying a railway un- 
ballasted and unbridged over a flat country, in the dry season, 
and ruling the proposed line on a map with red ink.” 

If, when my original statement appeared and every Rhodesian 
organ, here and in South Africa, was bursting with dissent and 
invective, you, the reader, had been able to look forward and 
read these telegrams and letters, you would have allowed that 
my criticism was warranted. And if, on this important point, 
I was telling the truth, and the Chartered Company was sug- 
gesting the inaccurate, may not the same be the case with regard 
to other matters which are still undecided ? 


J. Y. F. Buaxe, 
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THE IRISH LAND ACTS AT WORK. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS UPON THE PRO- 
CEDURE AND PRACTICE AND METHODS OF VALUATION 
FOLLOWED UNDER THE IRISH LAND ACTS AND LAND 
PURCHASE ACTS. 


As public attention will have been largely drawn to this report in 
the daily papers, and possibly in Parliament, before this article 
appears, I shall deal only with the most salient points in the 
report, and amplify them more fully than has there been done. I 
wish it, moreover, to be distinctly understood that whenever 
I express any opinion beyond that contained in the report, I 
speak for myself alone, as one of the Royal Commissioners, and 
none of my colleagues are in any way responsible for such 
opinion. At the same time I can claim to have a very large 
acquaintance with the working of the Land Acts in Ireland, quite 
irrespective of any evidence given before the Royal Commission, 
and if I now make any suggestions involving State policy, beyond 
that which is advocated in the report, it arises from the fact that 
such suggestions were precluded from the sphere of Enquiry of 
the Commission, owing to the stringency of the terms of reference, 
which were as follows :— 

«To enquire into, and report upon, the procedure and practice and the methods 
of valuation followed by the Land Commission and the Civil Bill Courts in 
Ireland under the Land Law Acts, 

(a) In fixing fair rents. 
(6) In ascertaining the true value to be paid for a tenant’s interest in a 
holding by a landlord exercising the right of pre-emption. 

‘Also to enquire into, and report upon, the procedure and practice and 
the methods of valuation followed by the Land Commission and the Land 
Judge’s Court repectively in carrying out the provisions of the Land Purchase 
Acts.” 


The very first result of our Enquiry was the discovery of a 
fundamental defect in the procedure and practice of the Land 
Commission, viz., that the Assistant Commissioners, upon whom 
the working out of the Land Acts, in respect to “fair rent” and 
“true value,” has almost entirely devolved, have been left from 
the beginning without any guidance as to their action on the most 
difficult questions of either law or valuation, and, as might have 
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been expected, the result has been a remarkable diversity in their 
practice. This has arisen chiefly from the neglect of one of the 
most important of the provisions of the Act of 1881: 

‘By the 43rd Section of the Act of 1881, the Land Commission was authorized 
to form Sub-Commissions, to consist of such number of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, or of a Commissioner and one or more Assistant Commissioners, as the 
Land Commission might think fit, and to delegate to any Sub-Commission such 
of its powers except as to appeals as they might think expedient.” 

Had the Chief Commissioners taken charge of the duties of the 
Sub-Commissions at the start, and laid down general rules and 
principles for the guidance of all Sub-Commissions, they would 
long ere this have had a highly-trained staff with uniformity of 
practice, such as was secured by Sir Richard Griffith in an 
analogous case in 1853, when he undertook the survey and 
valuation of Ireland, Instead of this, they have allowed the Sub- 
Commissioners, selected alternately by successive Governments 
of the day, with the best intentions no doubt, but’ without the 
application of any tests of competency, to work at haphazard, the 
only check being a costly appeal to themselves, so that the 
machinery which should have been one for valuation, has turned 
out to be one for the manufacture of law-suits. The words of the 
report on this subject are the following :— 

“It is a subject of regret that in the early days of the system the Land Com- 
missioners were unable to take a part in the tribunals of first instance ; and that 
the whole original business was left to Sub-Commissions.” 

The next defect pointed out in the report is, that the Court 
Valuers employed to value for the Chief Commissioners in cases of 
rehearing, or appeals as they are commonly called, fail to fulfil the 
requirements prescribed by the Act of 1881. They are not “ in- 
dependent valuers.” In the early days of the Land Commission 
some attempt was made to secure this qualification, but of later 
years, and at present, the Court Valuers and Assistant Commis- 
sioners are interchangeable, acting in one capacity to-day and in the 
other to-morrow, and therefore the Court Valuers can in no sense 
be described as “independent.” This is a most serious defect, 
because the Chief Commissioners have no other guide on questions 
of value than the opinions of these Court Valuers. It is expect- 
ing too much from human nature to suppose that they could give 
independent valuations as against colleagues, with whom they 
have acted already as Assistant Commissioners, with whom they 
may act again to-morrow, and by whom in turn their valuations 
may have to be revised. The following are the words of the 
report upon this part of the subject :— 

‘*The investigation of the Court Valuer, as hitherto carried on, cannot be con- 


sidered an independent one. He generally cons:dered himself bound,by the decision 
of the Sub-Commission as to what improvements were to Le allowed for; he ad- 
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mittedly accepted much on the strength of the pink schedule under appeal ; and he 


was left at liberty to determine for himself what is a substantial difference from 
the previous findings. 


‘‘A striking illustration of the danger of this course of practice has recently 
occurred. In thirty-one cases on one estate the amounts allowed for drainage 
in the pink schedules were considerably in excess of the amounts proved by the 
tenants at the hearing before the Sub-Commission : the cases were reheard, and 
in every case the reports of the Court Valuers agreed, as to the amount of drains, 
with the findings of the Sub-Commission : and yet it was shown to the Land Com- 
mission that in every one of the cases the figure was wrong ; for the evidence had 
been given in terms of the Irish perch, and the pink schedules and the reports 
were drawn in terms of the English perch: and in every case the change from 
Irish into English measure had been made on the ratio not of lineal but of square 
measure. Such slavish copying of a blunder is very cogent evidence of the want 
of independence in the operations of the Court Valuers.” 

It involves, I hope, no reflection upon the personal characters 
of these Assistant Commissioners and Court Valuers to point out 
that the mode of their selection, as quasi-political appointments 
without tests of competency, and the classes from which they are 
generally chosen are not such as to command public confidence. 
How can a tenant farmer, whose own interests suggest a large re- 
duction of rent, be an impartial judge to deal with a landlord’s 
rental? <A jury of butchers might as fairly be selected to fix the 
prices at which farmers should sell their cattle. There appear to 
me to be but three classes of persons in the community from whom 
a proper selection could be made. I am not now speaking of legal, 
but of lay Sub-Commissioners. (1) Land agents, who do not 
happen to be either landlords or tenants themselves, but who farm 
lands of their own. (2) Farmers, who farm lands held by long 
leases or in perpetuity, at rents so low as to be practically unassail- 
able. (3) Inspectors under the Board of Works, with the training 
of Civil Engineers, upon whose skilled reports Government loans 
are advanced to either landlords or tenants for land improvements 
(buildings, drainage, &c.). I have no doubt, moreover, that occasion- 
ally suitable persons might be found in the Government Valuation 
Office, originally under the control of Sir Richard Griffith, recently 
under Sir John Ball Greene, and now under Mr. J. G. Barton. If 
it should be found impossible to provide a suflicient staff from 
these several sources to meet all the requirements of the Land 
Courts, the Court Valuers at least should be selected from them. 


The report deals with this defect of procedure and practice as 
follows :— 


“Our opinion on the defects of the present system will perhaps be best made 
known by a statement of the alterations which we venture to suggest. In our 
opinion : 

‘I, All Assistant Commissioners and Court Valuers should be permanent officials, 
paid on a sufficiently liberal scale to secure men of capacity and responsibility, who 
should be required to devote the whole of their time to the work of the Land Com- 
mission, and they should be entitled to a pension or allowance in the event of their 
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services not being required either permanently or temporarily by reason of the 
diminution of work. 

‘II, They should be appointed from a list to be approved bythe Judicial Commis- 
sioner, with the concurrence of at least two other Commissioners, 

“TIT. The Lay Assistant Commissioners and Court Valuers should satisfy certain 
qualifications besides that of possessing a practical acquaintance with the value of 
land in Ireland, such as having passed a suitable examination in the subjects with 
which they will be called upon to deal. ; 

“IV. They should be placed under a single head, who should have power to issue 
directions and instructions, who should have the general supervision of their 
work, and who should be charged with the duty of communicating to the Assistant 
Commissioners all relevant decisions of the Land Commission, or the other Courts. 

““V. The districts of the Assistant Commissioners should from time to time be 
settled by orders of the Judicial Commissioner, and at least two of the other Com- 
missioners, which should be published in the Dublin Gazette. 

“VI. A power should be given to Sub-Commissions to state cases for the Land 
Commission on questions arising before the Sub-Commissions, either on the appli- 
cation of a litigant, or of their own proper motion ; and a power should also be 
given to the Land Commission to require Sub-Commissions to state such cases if an 
applicant showed that the statement of sucha case was proper, and that it had been 
refused by the Sub-Commission. The cases thus stated should be dealt with in a 
manner somewhat similar to Crown cases reserved—i,e., an opportunity of argu- 
ment should be given to the parties interested, and in default of their appearance, 
the matter should be discussed by the Commission in public. 

‘* VII. A power should be given to the Land Commission to make enquiries from 
the Assistant Commissioners in respect of any matter which has come before them 
as to the facts proved before them, the processes by which their conclusions were 
reached, and the principles by which they were guided, and generally in respect of 
any point arising in the performance of their duties.” 


I have only to add to these recommendations the further remarks, 
that to secure a high-class of independent valuers it will not be 
sufficient merely to raise the salaries of incompetent or unsuitable 
men, and that the employment of temporary Sub-Commissioners 
to meet the strain upon the Courts at the commencement of the 
second judicial term cannot be too strongly condemned. Their 
revaluation involves the transfer of one person’s property to 
another, without compensation, and it is altogether unjust and 
unreasonable to entrust such powers to any man, who is either 
only paid by the job or engaged for a short period to hurry through 
a crush of work. 

The report goes on to show the advantages of the alterations 
suggested :— 


‘* Hitherto the delegation of duties by the Land Commission to the Sub-Commis- 
sions has been unconditional, and has been considered as placing the Sub-Commis- 
sions in a position of equal independence with the Land Commission itself ; if the 
changes which we have suggested were adopted, the Sub-Commissions would, in 
our opinion, be placed in a much more independent position towards the public, 
but in a more dependent position towards the Head Commission, from whom they 
would derive guidance and assistance. By the plan we have suggested an oppor- 
tunity would be given for training and instructing a properly qualified staff (as was 
done by Sir Richard Griffith when making his valuation of Ireland), and for check- 
+ng that diversity of practice which after the sixteen years working of the Act of 
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1881 is still found to exist, and which necessarily creates a sense of uncertainty and 
distrust in the administration of the law.” 


One of the main objects aimed at in the report is to simplify the 
procedure, and relieve the congestion of the Courts, and especially 
to get rid of the ruinous costs of the present system, by discouraging 
the employment of attorneys and valuers by the litigants. We 
have therefore suggested an alternative procedure, which, in our 
opinion, will secure those important objects. The recommendation 
is as follows :— 


A SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURE. 

** Before parting with the subject of fair rent, we desire to state our opinion that in 
the great majority of cases the question is not one of law, but solely of valuation : 
and that the proportion of legal questions is likely to go on diminishing, as each 
successive time of fixing fair rentscomesround. Thisconsideration seems to show 
that the legal element at present occupies too large a space in the machinery, and 
thatas years go on, it will do so more and more: it indicates the desirability of 
enacting a method of settling the fair rent without the necessity of a hearing in 
Court. 

** More fully to express our opinion on this point, we venture to submit that the 
following outline of a plan should be carefully considered. 

‘* Let the proceedings begin, as at present, by an originating notice. Let two lay 
Assistant Commissioners be then sent to inspect the holding, with power to listen 
to statements not on oath, and also to consult their legal coadjutor, and with a 
further power, when so requested by both sides, to take part and assist in the 
friendly settlement of the fair rent between landlord and tenant. In the event of 
a difference of opinion between the two Assistant Commissioners, or in the event of 
a demand to that effect being made by either party, let a Court Valuer inspect the 
Jand, and let the Assistant Commissioners or the Court Valuer, as the case may be, 
then prepare a pink schedule and supply a copy,to each of the parties. Let each 
party have the liberty within a fixed period after the receipt of the pink schedule to 
require a hearing in Court ; and in that case let the matter proceed as at present, ex- 
cept that no fresh inspection be made, unless by direction of the legal Assistant 
Commissioner for special reason shown, and subject to an express power in the 
Court to visit with costs the party demanding a hearing, unless the legal Assistant 
Commissioner holds that there was some real aud important question which ren- 
dered the hearing in Court reasonably necessary. 

‘* If no requisition fora hearing be served, let the pink schedule prepared by the 
two Assistant Commissioners or by the Court Valuer, as the case may be, act as 
a conditional order, which shall become absolute, unless within a limited time 
cause be shown against it by either party on any ground on which an award can 
be set aside. 

‘* If cause be shown the matter should besent for hearing to the Sub-Commission, 
with the usual right of demanding a rehearing, and all its incidents. 

‘* By some such plan as this, we believe that a great part of the cases of fair rent 
would be disposed of at less cost than at present.” 


The principle of this suggested alternative to the present system 
is this, that the landlord and tenant should have a right to apply to 
the great State Rent-fixing Department, and to say, “ Fix the rent on 
this holding by an impartial tribunal, consisting of the highest class 
of skilled valuers which the State can provide, without any cost 
to -us or without requiring us to produce witnesses as to value of 


any kind.” 
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It is a very remarkable fact that the important words “Fair 
Rent” have not been heretofore defined. The Act of Parliament 
gives no definition of them, nor has any judicial exposition been 
given of their meaning. In our report we have undertaken this 
difficult task, and the following is our definition of the words :— 


‘« In our view, assuming the law to be, as at present decided, that occupation 
interest is not to be taken into account in fixing the fair rent of the holding, the 
annual sum referred to in paragraph (a) of Section 1 of the Act of 1896 (which 
we may call the gross fair rent) is the annual sum at which, after all the circum- 
stances of the case, holding, and district have been taken into consideration, the 
holding in the landlord’s hands might reasonably be expected to let from year to 
year to a solvent and prudent tenant, who desired to derive a benefit from the 
occupation of the tenement, and not from its sale: and the fair rent of 
holding in paragraph (g) of the same section (or the net fair rent) is the 
gross fair rent less a reasonable annual allowance in respect of the sum which 
would represent the present value of the improvements, for which, according to the 
Acts, a deduction is to be made from the rent.” 


The report points out that there are two independent lines of 
evidence, which may be pursued in the estimation of “Fair Rent,” 
the “ popular” and the “technical.” 


“The popular evidence would comprise the prices obtained by the tenant for a 
sale of his interest, or bona fide offers which he had received for it, evidence of 
the letting value or judicial rents of similar holdings, evidence of the sums paid 
for conacre or agistment, evidence of the long and punctual payment ofa real 
rent, or of the long arrears of a nominal rent, and evidence of the prosperity or 
poverty of the persons who had successively lived off the produce of the holding. 

‘** The technical evidence would be that more familiar to professional valuators, 
They would inspect the land, ascertain the acreages of the several classes of land 
on the farm, and what they would produce or carry; they would consider the 
quantity and value of the produce and the cost of production, and the shares of 
the surplus remaining after the cost of production divisible between landlord 
and tenant respectively. 

‘The popular evidence would be affected by all the motives which make men 
in Ireland desirous to occupy land ; the technical evidence would assume the desire 
of making a money profit out of the occupation of land as the sole motive of such 
occupation.” 


The 8th Section of the Act of 1881 admits of the adoption of 
both lines of evidence. It provided that in fixing fair rent con- 
sideration should be given, not to some, but to all the circumstances 
of the case, holding and district, but one of the Chief Commissioners 
Mr. Wrench, in his evidence, stated that the Act of 1896 has made 
a great change in the fixing of fair rents by laying an emphasis 
on the technical evidence, and throwing the popular evidence into 
the background. The words of the report on this point are very 
explicit :— 

‘* We conclude that in the fixing of fair rent it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature to include the consideration of all reasonable motives besides the desire to 
make a money profit by the working of the holding. 


‘‘The Act of 1896 does not appear to us to have been intended by the Legislature 
to alter the meaning of the words ‘‘ Fair Rent.”” The First Section is, no doub 
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mainly concerned with matters which pertain to the technical line of evidence ; 
and this, as we conceive, because the Legislature thought fit to so tie the Courts 
down to a definite and detailed statement of the particulars required as to the 
holding, as that each step in the process might stand on record for future use, 
and be, if necessary, the subject of review. But the Court is directed to 
ascertain and record ‘such other matters in relation to the holding as may have 
been taken into account in fixing the fair rent thereof, or as may be prescribed,’ 
and under these words we conceive that it is the duty of the Court to consider, 
as directed by the Act of 1881, ‘all the circumstances of the case, holding, and 
district.’ ” 


This distinction between the “ popular ” and “ technical ” lines of 
evidence has an important bearing on the second branch of Enquiry 
referred to the Royal Commission, viz. that relating to “True 
Value.” When the Act of 1881 gave the tenant the right to “ sell 
his holding for the best price he could get,” it was subject to an 
important proviso or limitation, viz, that the landlord could 
exercise his right of pre-emption, and could claim to buy the hold- 
ing at its “True Value.” The report points out, under this head, one 
of the most serious defects in the procedure and practice of the 
Land Commission, viz., that the modes in which the Act has been 
administered in cases of “ Fair Rent” and “True Value” are quite 
inconsistent with each other. One would have expected like 
principles to have been adopted in the two cases, either the 
“ popular” line or the “ technical” line above referred to. If either 
principle had been adopted throughout, a landlord who had been hit 
on “ Fair Rent” would have gained on “True Value,” and vice versd, 
but bythe adoption of the “ technical ” line in fixing “Fair Rent,” and 
the “ popular ” line in fixing “True Value,” the landlords have been 
“smitten on both cheeks,’ and though it is in accordance with 
Christian principles to endure this with resignation, still it must be 
admitted that the experience is not pleasant when the pecuniary 
results are so serious. It has been shown that in estimating the 
landlord’s interest, as measured by “Fair Rent,” the circumstances 
of the case, holding, and district have been entirely excluded in the 
practice of the Land Courts, contrary to the express provision of 
the Act of 1881, but it was proved before the Royal Commission, 
that in estimating the value of the tenant’s interest, as measured by 
“True Value,” all sorts of evidence as to the circumstances of the 
district have been accepted, from auctioneers and similar witnesses, 
from farmers interested in the results, and even from conversations. 
This gives rise to great disparity in the assessment of “ Fair Rent,” 
and of “True Value.” The following case given in the report 
illustrates this disparity :— 


** A holding of 71 acres in the County Cork had been held at a rent of £77. 
In 1890 this holding came before a Sub-Commission who found, in the form of 
pink schedule then in use, that there were no improvements allowed to tenant 
or to landlord, and that the buildings, which were the landlord’s, consisted of 


tli 
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an old thatched house of no value, and they assessed the fair rent at £47 10s. 
The landlord and tenant both appealed, and the Court Valuer agreed with the 
Sub-Commission, except that he reported that the old thatched house was of 
the value of 10s. a year, and on the rehearing in July, 1892, the rent was 
reduced to £40. 

‘*In January, 1895, on the tenant having given notice to sell his interest, 
the landlord required the true value to be ascertained, and the Sub-Commission 
fixed the true value at £480; again both parties appealed, and two Court 
Valuers inspected the property ; they reported that the buildings were assumed 
to be the tenant’s, and that they consisted of the following items: (i.) a thatched 
cottage dwelling-house, somewhat out of repair; (ii.) an old slated cow-house 
in bad repair ; (iii.) a more modern one in fair order ; and (iv.) a small detached 
thatched cottage, sub-let. They further found that the judicial rent appeared 
very moderate, and that, taking all the circumstances into consideration, they 
were of opinion that the true value should be fixed at £480. The landlord 
carried the matter no further, but consented to pay the sum. 

“We have heard one of these two Court Valuers, and find that the sum 
really arrived at by him was £460, but that he rejected, as of no importance, 
the £20 difference, and reported in favour of the identical sum under rehearing ; 
and further, that no buildings had been erected within a few years before his 
inspection. 

‘We find a curious discrepancy in these proceedings: as against the rent the 
one building only is taken into account, and this is said to be the landlord’s ; 
as against the purchase money five buildings are enumerated, and they are said 
to be the tenant’s, When fixing the rent, £40 is held to be enough; when 
assessing the true value, the moderation of this sum appears as an ingredient 
to swell the price to £480. This case well illustrates the intimate relation 
which exists between fair rent and true value, and shows how an error in 
fixing the former tends to produce another error in the same direction in the 
latter ; and thus to do a double wrong. If, for a moment, we suppose that 
the £40 was an inadequate rent the landlord suffered first, in that he received 
too little rent during the tenancy; and, secondly, in that he had to pay too 
much on his purchase; in like manner, if ‘a fair rent be fixed too high, and 
the tenant has to sell to his landlord, he will pay too much during the 
tenancy and receive too little at its end. 

“In a second case of true value, a sum of 20 per cent. was charged against 
the landlord for proximity by the Sub-Commission, and a sum of 25 per cent. 
by the Land Commission, on rehearing, whereas, in the fixing of fair rent on 
several holdings on the same estate, and somewhat nearer to Belfast, no sum 
was allowed for proximity to that city. These properties were visited by the 
expert members of our Commission, and they could discover no reason for the 
different treatment of these adjoining farms. Such explanations as could be 
offered in respect of this case by two of the Assistant Lay Commissioners con- 
cerned were heard by us, but without satisfying us of the justice of the 


proceeding.” 

One of the most important matters in relation to the fixing of 
“Fair Rents,” is that now well known under the designation of 
“Occupation Interest.” Its discussion takes up five pages of the 
report. It may be simply defined to be “A right on the part 
of a sitting tenant to have the fair rent fixed at a smaller sum 
than that at which it would be rightly fixed in the case of an 
incoming tenant.” On this the report remarks :— 


‘Tt has been asserted on the part of the landlords that such a right has no 
existence in law, but that it has been treated as existing in fact in the fixing of 
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fair rent, and that the rents have been thereby unduly lowered : on the contary, 
it has been asserted on the part of the tenants that such a right does exist in law, 
but that it has not been treated as existing in fact in the fixing of fair rents, and 
that the rents have been in consequence insufficiently reduced. 

‘The case of Markey v. Earl of Gosford, decided by the Land Commission, 
determined that in point of law there is no such thing as the alleged occupation 
right.” 


After a lengthened investigation of the arguments and evidence 
pro and con., the report states the following conclusion to have 
been arrived at :— . 

‘* The facts that tenant-right generally continues to fetch high prices, that no 
land is derelict, that farmers generally prosper, that the bank deposits of 1896 
are higher than ever, and the increase of the volume of farming stock in Ireland, 
forbid the notion of a wide-spread injustice towards the tenants in the fixing of 
fair rents. 

‘On the other hand, cases have been produced before us in which it is difficult 
to reconcile the very high prices paid for tenant-right where the tenant had no 
improvements, with the notion that the fair rent was adequate: these cases are 
sufficient to make it plain that individual cases of miscarriage have occurred, 
and to confirm us in the opinion that in some instances an occupation interest 
has been allowed for. For the reasons already given, we find it impossible to 
form any certain judgment as to the extent to which this allowance has been 
made ; but so far forth as it has ultimately acted in lowering the amount fixed for 
fair rent, it has obviously worked an injustice towards the landords,” 


The importance of these last words renders it a matter of 
crucial necessity to determine whether or not, as a matter of fact, 
a deduction has been made for “occupation interest” in the esti- 
mation of what has been described above as “ gross fair rent,” 4.<., 
before any deduction is made on account of improvements made 
by the tenant. 

From the evidence that was laid before us, we must, in my 
opinion, draw an inference either one way or the other, that a 
deduction from the rent in respect of occupation interest has been 
universally allowed or that it has not been allowed at all—no half- 
way explanation can suffice; because it was shown to us that in 
estimating the net fair rent, those who allowed for occupation 
interest, and those who professed not to do so arrived at the same 
result ; and, what is still more extraordinary is, that in the full 
Court of the Chief Commission, in the case of Markey v. Earl of 


Gosford, already referred to, while Mr. Justice Bewley held that. 


occupation interest should be allowed for, and his three colleagues 
in the strongest terms asserted the opposite view, they all agreed 
in confirming the rents fixed in the Court below. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, that I should examine more 
closely the evidence upon this point. In the report these words 
occur :-—- 


**The practice of making the allowance is not new, for we find that Mr. 
William Henry Gray, a highly respected valuer, appointed in January, 1882, 
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allowed about 15 per cent. for it as a deduction; and Mr. Barnes, a valuer of 
high reputation and large experience from the year 1882 to the present day, 
spoke before us with great emphasis of the prevalence throughout his experi- 
ence of the practice of fixing the fair rent at a lower figure than a prudent 
incoming tenant would be ready to give. 

‘* One valuator said that if the tenant had not the occupation interest he would 
value the rent at 10 per cent. more. Another witness (an Assistant Commis- 
sioner) assessed it at 6d., 1s., or 1s. 6d. per acre, according to the length of time 
during which the tenant or his family has been in occupation.” 


Colonel Bayly, an Assistant Commissioner, confirming his 
evidence given before Mr. Morley’s Committee, stated that he did 
not think the Act of 1881 could have had any other meaning 
than to make this difference. Other Assistant-Commissioners gave 
the same evidence. No doubt conflicting evidence was supplied by 
Messrs. Macafee and Roberts, but they made a lame attempt to 
explain away their evidence to the contrary effect before Mr. 
Morley’s Committee, by attributing to their words a meaning 
exactly opposite to that which they usually bear. 

The evidence of one witness, in particular, seems to me to 
show that even where they think that they make no such allow- 
ance in estimating fair rent, the Assistant Commissioners imper- 
ceptibly and almost unconsciously do so. In the words of the 
report, “In some minds the habit is inveterate.” 

Mr. O'Callaghan, Assistant Commissioner, who denied that he 
ever allowed a deduction for occupation interest, admitted that 
if a landlord were letting the land to an incoming tenant, he 
would be entitled to get from him, in addition to the gross fair 
rent, a sum of money in hand, called an in-put, equal to what 
he—the landlord—may have paid for the tenant right of the 
farm, or to what the new tenant would have paid to an out-going 
tenant, had he taken the farm direct from him instead of from 
the landlord. Mr. O‘Callaghan had further to admit when pressed, 
that the landlord might expect an increase in the rent equivalent 
to the interest of that in-put, if he preferred it to the capital 
sum. What does that mean, but this? that he (Mr. O'Callaghan) 
had been in the habit of deducting the supposed interest of 
that in-put, before putting down a figure to represent the “ gross 
fair rent.” In other words, that he had always made a deduction 
in respect of occupation interest, though he did not seem to 
think that he had. And so I expect it would be found on a close 
examination of all the Assistant-Commissioners and Court Valuers, 
who thought they had not allowed for this Occupation Interest, 
that imperceptibly this process of “unconscious cerebration ” 
had been going on, and that they had all really allowed for it. 
This fully explains the fact that they all arrived at the same 
results in estimating fair rent, whether they professed to make 
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the deduction or not, and it also explains the extraordinary action 
of the Chief Commissioners, who overruled Mr. Justice Bewley 
on the legal issue, but agreed with him not to disturb the rents 
fixed in the Courts below. Obviously they all went by the Court 
Valuers’ reports, not having any other basis to work on, the 
majority probably assuming that they did not allow for occupation 
interest, and Mr. Justice Bewley, equally probably, assuming that 
they did. If further evidence on this point be required, it is fur- 
nished by the remarkable memorandum laid before the Royal 
Commission by Mr. Justice Bewley, which will be found in the 
Appendix, and which, to my mind, is conclusive as to the matter of 
fact now in question, though absolutely inconclusive as an argu- 
ment in favour of the deduction for occupation interest. This 
memorandum shows clearly that in so far as his decisions, in 
confirming Sub-Commission rents, are concerned, Mr. Justice 
Bewley has always allowed for it, and that the Sub-Commissioners 
have also allowed for it, and that the exact spot where the allow- 
ance has been made is, beforehand in the estimation of gross 
fair rent. 

His argument in favour of a deduction for Occupation Interest 
is as follows. Starting with the case of a tenancy in the Province 
of Ulster, he says :— 


**The landlord of a tenant-right estate having got, either by purchase, sur- 
render, or otherwise, a holding into his hands, with improvements on it of the 
value of £800, let it to C.D. prior to the passing of the Land Act of 1881, on the 
terms of his paying an in-put of £1,000, and an annnal rent then agreed on between 
the parties. The landlord had power to confer upon the tenant the important and 
valuable rights of having the improvements treated as if made by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title, and of having the holding dealt with as one subject to the 
Ulster Tenant-right Custom ; and for the purposes of this illustration it is to be 
assumed that the sum of £1,000 was a fair and reasonable price to pay for these 
rights. C.D, having taken proceedings to have a fair rent fixed after the passing 
of the Land Act of 1881, it is manifest that the payment of £1,000, which was 
given for the tenant-right, including the improvements, and which ex hypothesi 
represents the fair value, should be taken into consideration in the ascertainment 
of the fair rent, and a reasonable percentage of interest allowed to the tenant on 
the capital so expended. The payment is one of “‘ the circumstances of the case ” 
within the meaning of section 8 of the Land Act of 1881, that the Court is entitled 
to take into account in fixing the fair rent. (See Lanyon v. Clinton, [1895], 


2 Ir. R. 150). Assume that after making this allowance the fair rent is £50 per 
annum.” 


The judge is not very fortunate in the figures he selects for the 
illustration, because the improvements on a farm of which the rent 
is £50 would be much more usually represented by £300 or £400, 
than by £800, and he assumes that £1,000, 1.c., twenty years rent, 
is not an extravagant or fancy price for the tenant’s interest in such 
a holding. However, for the purpose of illustration only, the 
figures may be accepted. The fallacious premiss upon which the 
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judge’s argument is based is: this, that if a landlord purchased 
the tenant-right and improvements of a farm, or if it had lapsed 
into his hands on the expiry of a lease, or by failure of heirs to the 
tenant, or in any other manner, and if he proceeded then, or at any 
future time, to relet it to a new tenant, “ the holding would there- 
after be dealt with as one subject to the Ulster custom.” Such 
would be a very exceptional case. The general experience in 
Ulster is exactly contrary. The special object of a landlord in 
buying up the interest of a tenant in a holding is to put an end to 
any custom surviving on that holding, and to become perfectly free 
to deal with it as his absolute property, free of all such claims. 
That was guaranteed to him by the Act of 1860, which was based 
on free contract. Supposing the claim of the old tenant to have 
been based on historic considerations (as contended for by his 
advocates), what claim could a new tenant have to a custom which 
was bought up by the landlord for the very purpose of putting an 
end to it? It became for him a perfectly new contract, and any 
money paid by him, as “in-put,” to the landlord could only, in the 
absence of any other special agreement, be considered as a fine for 
reducing the full rent to a smaller one fcr which the landlord 
would have greater security for the future. It is an extraordinary 
assumption that because “ the landlord had power to confer upon 
the tenant” the rights mentioned by the judge, he was such a fool 
as to exercise that power to his own detriment, to sacrifice his right 
of free contract, and to confer benefits on the tenant which were 
not included in the new bargain, nor were anywhere committed to 
writing. It can scarcely be seriously maintained as the basis of an 
argument for cutting down rents now, that the landlord knowingly 
created the whip wherewith he was to be scourged. Would it not 
be more reasonable to assume that the landlord by his acts 
intended to do what was for his own benefit and not for his 
certain future hurt? The judge next proceeds to extend his 
arguinent as follows :— 


‘‘Take now the case where the same holding is not in the hands of the land- 
lord, but in the occupation of a tenant, A.B. ; that improvements of the value 
of £800 have been made by A.B. or his predecessors in title ; and that A.B. sells 
the holding to C.D, for the sum of £1,000. If C.D, then proceeds to have a fair 
rent fixed at the same time, and while the holding was in the same state as in 
the last case the fair rent ought apparently to be fixed at £50 per annum, 
C.D. being allowed the same percentage on the capital sum expended as in 
the former case.” 


Curiously enough he supplies the answer to this argument in 
the next paragraph :— 


“* Under Sub-Section 10 of Section 8 of the Land Act of 1881 ‘ the amount of 
money or money’s worth that may have been paid or given for the tenancy of any 
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holding by a tenant or his predecessors in title otherwise than to the landlord or 
his predecessors in title, shall not of itself, apart from other considerations, be 
deemed a ground for reducing or increasing the rent of such holding.’ ” 


And yet he does make it “of itself” a ground for reducing the 
rent, inasmuch as he mentions no other considerations whatever. 

It is worth while to compare this whole argument with Mr. 
Morley’s statement, when introducing his Land Bill of 1895, on 
the same subject. He was referring to a correspondence in The 
Times between himself and the late Marquis of Waterford, in 
reference to a sub-clause recognizing occupation interest. He 
said :— 

‘* He (Lord Waterford) seems to assume that we mean that the interest on the 
tenant-right, the sum paid for the tenant-right, is to be deducted from the fair 
rent from time to time, and he really assumes that we are the authors of so 
preposterous a proposition as this:—My rent is £100, I have a mindtogo. I 
sell my interest for £1,000. The man to whom I have sold my tenant’s interest 
goes into Court, and has a fair rent fixed, and it seems to be supposed that by 
this clause we direct the Court to deduct, say, 3 per cent. on the £1,000—for the 
tenant’s right, and deduct that from the rent. (Having shown that this must 
result in successive reductions until the rent was wiped out, Mr. Morley pro- 
ceeded :—) Well, we may be abandoned politicians, but we should not have 
been so idiotic as to make proposals of that kind.” 


And yet this proposition is identical with that put forward by 
Mr. Justice Bewley. Even if we so far restrict the case taken for 
illustration by the judge, as only to consider £200 out of the £1,000 
to represent the Occupation Interest, it is obvious what a strange 
consequence would ensue if his argument were sound. For if the 
interest of £200, say £10, were deducted from the rent of £100, 
reducing it to £90, the £1,000 would become worth £1,200 if the 
new tenant were to sell his interest. The occupation interest 
of the next tenant would then be worth £400, which would entitle 
him, on the same principle, to have his rent reduced from £90 to 
£80, and so on for successive sales, until the ascending value of the 
occupation interest had entirely absorbed the rent, and the trans- 
ference of the property from the landlord to the tenant had become 
complete. The high prices which continue to be given for tenant- 
right in spite of the depression of the times, as shown by over- 
whelming evidence at our Enquiry, and the important statements 
made by Mr. Justice Bewley, not only in the document to which I 
have referred, but in his evidence before Mr. Morley’s Committee, 
as to what he considered to have been the practice of the Land 
Commission over which he presided, seem to me to prove con- 
clusively that this process of gradual absorption of the rent is going 
on, and that the reductions of rent in second-term cases, out of all 
proportion greater as they are than those of fifteen years ago, are 
being carried out universally upon this principle of allowance for 
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occupation interest. If this be so, it must, in the words of the 
report, be “ working an injustice to the landlords.” 

There is a popular idea current that agricultural depression in 
Treland is similar to and as great as in England. A few simple 
considerations will show that this is not the case. The crops 
grown in the two countries are essentially different, and the 
climates are most unlike. The soil in the wheat growing districts 
of England is totally different from what used to be wheat growing 
land in Ireland. When wheat has to be abandoned in England, 
oats do not take its place, as has long been the case in Ireland. 
Ireland never was a wheat growing country in the same sense as 
England. Oats has always been her main cereal. The following 
is an extract from the evidence of Mr. Barnes, the skilled valuator 
before referred to, given before the Royal Commission :— 


‘* Here is given a comparison of the average areas of the several crops in England 
and Ireland for the five years 1871-1875 together with the percentage of each. 
I have selected these years as the average price of wheat then was (war times 
excepted) at about summit level, viz., 54s. 8d. per quarter, and during the five 
years previous to 1871 wheat was at nearly the same priée. Consequently, the 
wheat producing powers of Ireland should be then demonstrated to its full 
extent. But what do we find? that whereas England during these years had 
3,284,445 acres under wheat, being nearly 14 per cent. of the available land, 
Ireland had only 196,854, being 1} per cent. of available land. The following 
is the return of average area under wheat for four English counties in 1874 
and 1875 :— 


Acres. 
Lincolnshire ais sis il das at 303,075 
Yorkshire ... = is ~ san iid 293,538 
Norfolk... aia ia oe ies ~ 205,552 
Essex ae sit niin tai ve ‘si 193,048 
995,213 


being over five times the area under wheat in Ireland at the same time, while 
the County of Essex alone, which has the least area of the four, with a total 
of 820,884 acres, has an amount under wheat equal to that of all Ireland, 

‘*On the other hand, we find that the area under oats in Ireland actually 
exceeds that in England, being nearly 10 per cent. of available land in the 
former, as against 6 per cent. in the latter country, and oats is the cereal 
which has fallen least in value in Ireland. 

‘The area under potatoes in England only amounts to 335,016 acres, as against 
949,316 acres in Ireland, representing 1°4 per cent. of available land in the 
former, as against 6 per cent. in the latter. 

‘© Permanent pasture, which only occupies 42°74 per cent. of avilable land in 
England, occupies 65°62 per cent. in Ireland, or over 50 per cent. more. It is, 
therefore, evident that any conclusions drawn from the assumption that 
agricultural conditions in both countries are similar must be eminently 
fallacious.” 


It is impossible, in the limited space allowed to this article, to 
go more fully into the report, or to touch upon the state of costly 
confusion into which Land Purchase has fallen, or the remedies 
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which we have proposed for that state of affairs. I shall, therefore, 


now conclude by quoting the final paragraph of the report. It is 
as follows :— 


‘*We have, during the course of our investigations, been deeply impressed by 
the weight of that burthen which is laid upon the country by the existence of the 
great staff of officials employed under the Land Acts, and of the great body of 
solicitors and valuators who gather around them: and not less by the evil 
wrought by that unrest which is generated by the periodical settlement of rents. 
To pursue these subjects would be to go beyond the limits placed on our 
Enquiry. But we venture to submit that if by an automatic adjustment of 
rents, or by their conversion into rents charge, or by other means which the 
wisdom of the Legislature may devise, this unrest could be stayed, and this 
burthen of a perpetually recurring litigation cast off, a great boon would be 
bestowed on your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland.” 


A. TRAILL, 


[NoTE.—The 40th Section of the Land Act of 1896 empowers the Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court to invite tenants to purchase their holdings on certain 
classes of encumbered estates, under the Land Purchase Acts, at a price fixed by 
him after obtaining a report from the Land Commissioners and hearing all the 
parties interested. The Court of Appeal in Owen’s case decided that the clause 
was mandatory on the Land Judge in all cases to which the section applies. Since 
the above article was written the Court of Appeal has further decided, by a 
majority of 4 to 3, that though the Land Judge is to fix the price the Land Com- 
mission need not advance more Land Stock than they think proper. The cases 
when the tenant is both able and willing to pay part of the price in cash are very 
rare. The Land Judge has described the result as follows :—‘* The Court will be 
obliged to put the estate to the heavy expense of hearings on the request and 
report ; the Land Commission must go on at great public expense inspecting and 
reporting, everybody knowing well that nothing is to come of itall. The great 
mill must be kept working at immense expense to the landlords, the tenants and 
the public without producing anything of value. This is a state of things that 
is simply intolerable.” 

The dissentient judges in the Court of Appeal (ihe Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Fitzgibbon and Holmes) confirm this view. 

Lord Justice Fitzgibbon says: ‘‘The Judge must go through the 
business with the gravest face he can, at incalculable loss of time and money, 
disastrous to the parties, and all this must be done by a judieial Sisyphus who 
knows that when, with infinite difficulty, he has rolled his burden to the summit of 
the eminence occupied by the Land Commission, he is powerless to keep it there 
one moment, if it fails to receive the autocratic sanction of the Purchase Com- 
missioners.” Lord Justice Holmes delivered a long judgment in the same sense, 
and added, “‘ Surely a British Judge has never, in the history of law, been 
placed in such a humiliating position.” We observe that the Fry Commission is 
unanimously of opinion that the practice of the Purchase Commissioners is over 
strict in the matter of security. (Report, p. 36). 

In recommending this 40th Section to the House of Commons, however, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour stated that the price at which the estate would be sold ‘‘ would 
be the price which the Land Judge, having before him the Report of the Land 
Commission and all the circumstances of the case, should fix. (Hansard, v, 43, p. 413). 
Ought not the 40th Section of the Land Act of 1896 to be at once repealed and 
@ more rational method of promoting sales of encumbered estates, on terms fair 
to all parties, invented ?—EpiTor N.R.) 
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We give precedence in these pages to India because we believe 
there is no greater issue before the Empire than the present 
condition of its great dependency. 


The long threatened debate upon the Indian 

A “Fizz.” Frontier War, upon which the Opposition has been 
concentrating itself for months past, and from 

which portentous consequences were to ensue, occupied and ex- 
cited the House of Commons for two nights during the debate on 
the Address. But it neither occupied nor excited anyone outside 
that Assembly. The benches were crowded, but the galleries were 
empty, and in our opinion the public took a truer perspective of 
the occasion than their representatives, for this full dress debate 
was necessarily an elaborate “fizzle.” However, the “great wise 
and eminent” who by virtue of sitting on Front Benches conceive 
themselves to be statesmen, keenly enjoyed themselves. They 
pounded their boxes, they hammered and humiliated one another 
and revelled in that costive recrimination which is the life blood 
of Parliamentary existence. They threw very little light upon 
the subject they were discussing and they did not carry their 
weary Party controversy any further, but they demonstrated the 
unspeakable absurdity of deciding the frontier policy of the 
British Empire in India by rhetorical displays at Westminster. 
Indeed, the claim of mere barristers like Mr. Lawson Walton—the 
mover of the vote of censure on the Government—or Mr. Asquith, 
the platform hero of the Chitral road, who know no more about 
the borders of India than they do of the confines of Mars, to settle 
border questions, serves to exhibit the folly of the Legislature’s 
persistant encroachment on other spheres of Government. Within 
certain broad limits our frontier policy can be laid down, but these 
limits must necessarily be somewhat elastic, and so far as we have 
observed there is no serious difference of opinion among sensitive 
people as to our proper policy. In the immediate future we must 
impress upon the Afridis that while in no way anxious to administer 
them or interfere with their tribal arrangements, we can hit harder 
than they can when compelled, and the relative miscarriage of our 
VOL, XXXI. 10 
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recent operations must be swiftly and surely retrieved. Secondly, 
we must maintain order on the Indian border and ensure 
our own adjoining population from being raided by these 
fierce mountaineers, who enjoy fighting as Yorkshire enjoys 
football. In the third place, we must keep open whatever military 
roads may be necessary for the fulfilment ot our obligations to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and the effective defence of India against 
an external foe. This, in short, appears to be the common sense 
policy, but to suppose it is as easy to carry out as to transcribe, is 
to suggest that action is as simple as talking. The problem is con- 
fessedly complex, and does not admit of any cut and dried solution. 
Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India, was wise 
in refusing to be more precise. There was, of course, a strict 
Party vote at the end of the debate, and the hostile amendment 
was repelled by the Government legions by 311 votes to 208. 


What India stands more in need of at this moment 

RE ‘. than a hide-bound frontier policy is a great 
Viceroy, who will be capable of controlling not 

merely the military element but the financial element in the 
Calcutta Government. The latter and not the former is the im- 
mediate peril, and for the reason that while there is sufficient 
skilled authority to protect India from rash military enterprises 
there is no discernible check upon the dangerous delusions which 
apparently animate Sir James Westland, the Indian “Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” Lord Elgin is so little a financier that his in- 
telligence would prevent him from pretending to be one. It 
is equally clear from Lord George Hamilton’s stray utterances 
that he has made no serious effort to grasp the gravity of the 
financial condition into which India has been plunged, not by 
military recklessness, but by civil ineptitude. We say this in no 
spirit of antagonism to Lord George Hamilton, who has handled 
the frontier question with a circumspection that has completely 
discomfited his critics. He is personally so popular that people 
endeavour to avoid adding to his difficulties by raising fresh ones. 
However, no personal or party considerations can be permitted to 
interfere with discussion at a time when the Indian Government 
is heading straight for bankruptcy, while India seems to be on 
the verge of an abyss. Mr. Herbert Gibbs, who has studied the 
question as closely as anyone, states the case so that all who run 
can read. Anyone who imagines that he or we (owing to 
supposed “ heresies” on the currency question) may be tempted to 
exaggerate the pitiful plight into which Sir James Westland is 
plunging all classes, beyond the official classes, of our Indian 
Empire, should read a startling article that lately appeared in 
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The Times. The Times is strictly “orthodox,” from the Lombard 
Street point of view, and regards a bimetallist very much,as a 
suddenly aroused householder regards a burglar. During the 
Wolcott negotiations, which in our opinion offered India an escape 
from all her financial troubles, The Times darkened the firmament 
with its imprecations and called for God’s wrath upon wicked 
Englishmen who sought to open Indian mints, and upon equally 
wicked foreigners who wished to open their own. This atrocious 
“ bimetallic intrigue” was temporarily baffled, owing principally to 
the fact that the Indian Government was without competent 
financial advice when such was most required. With the powerful 
aid of France and the United States, India would have been pro- 
vided with a sound monetary system, and saved from her present 
chaos. There appears to be no man at hand to ride the whirlwind 
or direct the storm, and it looks as though the rudderless Govern- 
ment of India would eventually be driven to re-open the Indian 
mints “without the aid or consent of any other nation,” to use a 
familiar phrase. That will indeed be a triumph for the mono- 
metallist enragé. 


Our readers may remember that in the disastrous 
despatch rejecting the proposals of France and the 
United States for the re-opening of the Indian mints, it was 
declared by the Indian Government that they were engaged upon a 
successful experiment of their own, which they were desirous not 
to disturb. The publication of this fatuous document was greeted 
with uproarious enthusiam in the London Press, and Sir James 
Westland was hailed as a heaven-born financier. The Times’ glee 
was positively indecent, and the American Envoys were abused 
like pick-pockets for making “ preposterous proposals.” But. the 
whirligig of time brings its revenge, and the wisdom of Senator 
Wolcott’s principal proposal—the re-opening of the Indian mints— 
has been abundantly vindicated by The Times itself, within a few 
months of the Westland despatch. On February 14th, The Times 
weekly article on “Indian affairs,” dealt with “the monetary 
situation in India.” One naturally expected to learn that, under 
the genius of Sir James Westland, India had emerged from all her 
difficulties, and that, now that “the bimetallic craze” had been 
killed, she was leaping and bounding with prosperity, and revelling 
in all the glories of the gold standard. However, the article is 
written in another strain, and begins “The text of the Indian 
criticisms on the monetary pressure last month has now reached 
England. It forms very grave reading.” “The situation,” we are 
told, “is extremely critical,” and “the banking and commercial 
communities” view “ with distrust any attempt to uphold a system 
10* 
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based on the closure of the mints that should be the outcome solely 
of a confidential interchange of opinion between the Government 
of India and the Indian Office.” This sounds almost seditious. 
The Times proceeds to say that, “ Whatever may be the merits or 
the possibilities of a gold standard, the thing they most fear is 
that a new currency experiment should be sprung upon India.” 
We cannot pause to comment on the depravity of men who would 
question the “ merits,” or the madness of men who would question 
the “ possibilities” of establishing the gold standard anywhere. 
No wonder we are told that “some of their statements may seem 
highly coloured, for they were written in times of danger.” “But 
on the whole, the Indian Press has again risen to the heighth of a 
great occasion, and discusses the position in a manner not unworthy 
of the men who are engaged in the commerce and banking of our 
Eastern Empire.” In order to show “the severe strain ” imposed 
upon India by closing her mints, the article quotes from various 
leading newspapers :— 

“The Englishman speaking for Calcutta and dealing with the subject from 
diagrams of the exchange and currency record since the closing of the mints, 
points out that the effect on the Indian money market has been a rise in interest, 
corresponding with what was predicted some years ago. The average rate of 
discount rose from 43 per cent. in 1895 to 5 2-3 in 1896 and 7 11-12 in 1897, with 
an almost certain further rise in 1898 if the present system continues unchanged. 
‘The recurrent starving of the country up to the gold point,’ it concludes ‘and 
then letting loose a few lakhs of telegraphic transfers is simply prolonging the 
agony.’ How acute was that agony may be judged from the statement that in 
Calcutta loans were being negotiated as high as 14 per cent. interest, while in 


Bombay, according to the Times of India, ‘ even 24 per cent. would not bring out 
an advance upon the most solid of all security—namely, gold bars.’” 


This famous Zimes article, which has fluttered 
innumerable dovecotes, also quotes an anarchist 
crank or repudiator in Bombay, who, one may 
assume, has shares in some silver mine, which he wishes to palm 
off on a guileless public, otherwise he could hardly commit himself 
to these several heresies. However, The Times is responsible for 
the extract :— 


A BoMBAY 
** CRANK.” 


** A Bombay correspondent puts his view of the closing of the mints in more 
forcible terms. ‘The truth is that the official and mercantile classes of this 
country have a widely divergent interest in the future of the rupee. Although 
it may appear sound in the eyes of the Finance Minister to produce a famine in 
rupees, and a consequent fall in the prices of commodities generally (including 
sovereigns), to all students of monetary science such a course is nothing less than 
a crime of the most serious and comprehensive order. A false rupee, an artificially 
created scarcity of money, and a ten per cent, bank rate, are not the most favour- 
able conditions amid which to conduct business. A food famine is a very serious 
matter ; but a money famine such as is now being deliberately induced by the 
Government of India is far more serious, for it involves not only the gradual 
asphyxia of trade enterprise and a certain decline in the rate of commercial 
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progress, but also a consequently widespread feeling of unhappiness, misery, 
and disaffection, which it should be the continuous endeavour of the British 
Government to avoid,’ ” 


Apparently, views repeatedly urged in these pages are less 
insensate than might have been supposed. The Times article 
proceeds thus :— 


‘* This may be taken as an emphatic presentment of the case by the class suffering 
most directly. But the idea of ‘a rupee famine’ has taken hold of the Indian mind, 
and is being closely connected with the food famine. The speaker at the recent 
meeting in London who held the closure of the mints largely responsible for the 
searcity of last year overshot his mark. Yet his statement ‘ that the present 
famine was no food famine but a money famine’ will be vehemently reiterated in 
India. A loyal and judicious critic like Mr. B. M. Malabari, in his pregnant 
pamphlet just issued on ‘India in 1897,’ raises the question as to whether 
famine results ‘from the absence of foodstuffs, or from the want of means of 
buying the food.’ If the conviction once possesses the Indian mind that the 
artificial enhancement of the rupee is a contributory cause of famine it will 
furnish a common rallying cry for all classes, peasant and townsmen, rich and 
poor, such as the Congress has never yet raised. Put in economic terms, the 
contention is that the Government, in order more easily to discharge its own gold 
obligations, has subjected India to an artificial currency that bears down the 
producing industries on which the present and the future of the people depend. 
Thus stated, the question is open to fair argument. But if it passes from the 
Anglo-Indian to the Vernacular Press, it will cease to be stated in economic 
terms, and become a popular cry of the spoliation of the peasant—that cry for 
which it has hitherto been our endeavour to avoid giving any just cause.” 


The Times continues its searching examination of 
what Lord Farrer has termed “a promising ¢ ex- 
periment,” in critical terms :— 


‘‘There may be overruling arguments in favour of trying to perpetuate the 
existing artificial state of the currency, whether by linking it to a gold standard 
ai ls, 4d. the rupee, or by other means. But the Indian Press asks that before a 
secret understanding is come to by the Government those arguments should be 
placed before the public, and that Parliament should be acquainted with the 
results of closing the mints during the past five years. ‘The present situation is 
intolerable,’ writes the usually calm Pioneer. ‘It is not only that fluctuations in 
exchange continue, but that the commercial community see that, without further 
Government action, they must continue, so that all confidence in the future has 
disappeared, The existing condition of the Calcutta money market is an excellent 
illustration in point. The exchange banks sent home every penny they could scrape 
together every time exchange went above fifteen pence. Accordingly for some time 
past they have had most of their capital out of India and have been working on 
borrowed money.’ The Finance Minister also accepts this as the main cause of 
the stringency, although it may be questioned whether the diagnosis is complete, 
The fact is, as the Bombay Gazette points out, that the closure of the mints has 
increased the risk of sending out silver to India, and frightened capital away from 
it. With silver ‘undisposable at the mints and unsaleable in the market,’ to quote 
its perhaps too forcible words, every prudent man, whether merchant or banker, 
strives to have as little as possible of his capital in India in so dangerous a metal. 
The result is both an artificial scarcity of currency and an artificial scarcity of 
capital—conditions tending to chronic stringency and requiring only a few con- 
current accidents to lead to very serious consequences. ‘India ought not to 
tolerate for a day longer than is absolutely necessary,’ says the Times of India, 


“ A PROMISING 
EXPERIMENT.” 


: 
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*a currency system under which it is possible to have money at 12 per cent. here 
and yet impossible to attract capital from a country where the rate of interest is 
3 per cent. and under.’” 


We heartily agree with the Times of India that the present 
currency system or rather chaos of India, however “ promising” in 
Lord Farrer’s eyes, is not to be tolerated any longer. The grotesque 
and iniquitous experiment of 1893, when the money of 300,000,000 
people was tampered with by a handful of officials behind the backs 
of their victims and behind the back of Parliament, must be 
abandoned. If members of the House of Commons really care for 
India, as in their platform speeches they affect to, they will cease 
to fritter away their energies in sterile recriminations about the 
Chitral road. They will rather turn their attention to the alarming 
conditions which have been developed throughout our greatest 
dependency, and they will demand that a great wrong shall be 
undone. Let them show that they have the interests of India at 
heart, even when the fate of parties is not at stake, and that they 
have a right to the title bestowed upon them by Sir Henry Fowler 
when he announced, “ we are all members for India.” No British 
constituency would submit for a day to what India has suffered for 
nearly five years at the hands of spurious financiers. 


The Dominion Parliament was opened a few days 

- CANADA. before the Imperial Parliament, and the new 
Session promises to be unusually active and fertile. 

The Speech from the Throne foreshadowed as the principal subject 
for settlement the opening up and administration of the Yukon 
district, which is threatened with the invasion of 100,000 people 
during the next few weeks. Many of these will leave their bones 
to bleach in the Arctic Circle, and very few will make the fortunes 
that all dream of, but to endeavour to deter them is about as use- 
less as remonstrating with the north wind. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has to recognize the folly of deluded mankind, and to make 
regulations to transport and govern it. Both questions 
are complicated by the fact that Canadian-American _ rela- 
tions are far from what they should be, and the much 
“boomed” Klondike, though in Canadian territory, is 
near American territory, and the United States controls part of 
the present route. The Canadians not unnaturally desire to make 
an all Canadian route. The second question mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech is the repeal of the present Franchise Act, 
presumably with the object of simplifying the Canadian suffrage, 
which an outsider finds most difficult to understand, while the 
average Canadian, if called upon for an explanation, proves 
to be by no means an expert. We may anticipate a straight 
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party fight over this question, as also over the proposed 
plébiscite, on prohibition for which the lists have been pre- 
paring for some time. Every nation is the best judge of its 
own affairs, but speaking generally the policy of prohibition 
is played out. Nothing is more pathetic at the present 
moment than the unceasing efforts of the British Liberal Party 
to throw over Local Option, which three years ago they represented 
to be vital to our social welfare. To the Prohibitionist, Local 
Option is a very mild medicine—that the British Opposition are 
ceasing to prescribe it is significant. We shall return to the con- 
sideration of Canadian political problems when the situation at 
Ottawa is somewhat more developed. Meanwhile, the reader 
should note this most gratifying piece of news :—“ Mr. Scott, Q.C., 
Secretary of State, has made an important announcement in 
the Senate. In the present Session of Parliament the tariff will 
be so amended that after August 1 next only goods from Great 
Britain, and such British Colonies as are entitled to the concession, 
shall come in under the minimum tariff. This will make the 
Canadian tariff a preferential one within the Empire only. The 
reduction will be 25 per cent. in favour of the Mother Country and 
such Colonies as may be entitled to it.” 


The cricket matches in Australia have been re- 

AvusTRALIAN ported in England with extraordinary celerity and 
completeness. One may in passing congratulate 

the Australians on their repeated and signal victories over Mr. 
Stoddart’s team. Now that the English Eleven has been so hand- 
somely beaten, ungenerous efforts will be made to depreciate it, 
but when it left these shores it was regarded as one of the finest 
teams that could have been chosen, and it was confidently expected 
to outplay the Australians in the Test Matches. It has, however, 
been outplayed by the best Australian teams, and while one may 
recognize a weakness in the British bowling, it would be far safer 
and more sportsmanlike to credit the amazing victories of “the 
enemy” to the fact that the present generation of Australian 
cricketers is great in all departments of the game. Their batting 
is dashing and prolific, their bowling is various and deadly, while 
their fielding appears to be up to the highest standard of former 
years, When one considers that the United Australian XI. is 
picked from a population equivalent to that of Lancashire, it 
becomes clear that the Australian nation has a genius for cricket 
such as is possessed by no other people in the world. This is the 
true reason why their opponents sufier so many unexpected defeats, 
and the sooner we recognize that playing in their own country and 
their own climate they are almost invineible, the fewer shocks will 
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be sustained by the prophets. No doubt the Australian atmosphere 
assists the home team by handicapping the visitors. Similarly 
when they in their turn visit Lord’s or the. Oval, and are expected 
to see fast bowling through the London haze, they fail to do justice 
to themselves. An English team is perhaps not at its very best in 
Sydney on a hot day, but at any rate you can always see the ball 
there, while we provide our visitors with conditions under which, 
except for an owl, it is frequently impossible to see the ball. This 
we should imagine to be one reason why the Australians knock up 
such prodigious scores in their own country, while they have so 
frequently disappointed expectations in the old country. The ordi- 
narily received explanation that their fast wickets give them an 
advantage is tantamount to saying that Australian batting is better 
than English batting, for good batting can only be properly tested 
on fast wickets. We believe our batting is equal to theirs, but 
that their combination of batting, bowling, and fielding is better 
than anything we can put into the field against them in their own 
country. That is the secret of their success, and the only adequate 
explanation of the comparative collapse of such a team as that 
commanded by Mr. Stoddart. 


The resources of civilization have been taxed to 
the uttermost in order to post people in Piccadilly 
in the latest score made in Adelaide. While one 
can admire the enterprise and expenditure involved in these early 
cablegrams, one must deplore the dismal failure on the part of the 
British Press to keep their readers properly informed of the serious 
political events which presumably occur in Australia as in other 
parts of the world. We know, for example, that the fate of the 
Federal movement, which is one of the greatest facts in the exis- 
tence of these Colonies, has been seriously affected one way or the 
other by the action of the third and final session of the Federal 
Convention, which was opened in Melbourne towards the end of 
January. But so scanty and unintelligible have been the reports 
of its proceedings that we defy any of our home readers to evolve 
a coherent account of its month’s work. We have frequently com- 
mented on the absence of adequate intelligence from Australia, 
and it is high time our newspapers should consider the possibility 
of supplying this deficiency. A good weekly cablegram of a column 
of political news would enable Englishmen to know what 
is passing at the other end of the Empire. Groping among 
such scattered scraps of news as have been vouchsafed one 
deducts the following disjointed facts: That a proposal to refer the 
question of old age pensions to the Federal Parliament was nega- 
tived on the ground that it is not a Federal but a State question, 


AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION. 
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but we are not enlightened as to the arguments by which so 
strange a proposal was supported. On the other hand, legislation 
affecting aliens was wisely decided to be a Federal matter. 
Another subject that evidently attracted prolonged considera- 
tion was as to the jurisdiction over navigable rivers, and it was 
ultimately decided to leave the Federal High Court to determine 
what is a navigable river, and presumably the non-navigable are to 
be vested in the State. The decision to use the Federal High 
Court as an umpire and not to limit it to strictly judicial functions 
is in our humble judgment a serious blunder. It open a very 
dangerous door, which the United States have very wisely kept 
closed. Why should the Federal Court abandon its proper tunc- 
tion, which is to see that the Constitution is not violated, in order 
to decide whether a river is or is not navigable? And if it is once 
used as a miscellaneous referee there will be no end to the 
references, to the detriment both of its proper work and its 
prestige. Another decision of great importance which we equally 
deplore is “that all powers not vested in the Commonwealth shall 
be retained by the States.” Thus Australia follows a bad United 
States’ precedent, when it might have adopted what the best 
opinion regards as the sounder and more workable Canadian 
principle, which vests all powers in the Federation which are not 
specifically reserved to the several States in the Federation. The 
Convention has necessarily decided in favour of intercolonial Free 
Trade, and all Victorian efforts to infringe this sine qua non of 
Federation have been voted down, though not without vehement 
protest and even threats from the minority. These seem to be the 
main facts in the sporadic telegrams from Melbourne at the time 
of writing. Their meagreness makes it impossible to judge of the 
outlook for Federation. 


It is very satisfactory to find that leading news- 
The Age’s i 4 ; : 

OpronTusiry, Papers in Australia, where the Press is said to 

exercise greater influence than elsewhere, are 

keenly alive to the disastrous effects of gold monometallism. The 

Age, of Melbourne (Victoria), which is one of the most popular 

and powerful papers in Greater Britain, in a recent review of the 

currency question, fully endorses the striking statement which 

Mr. Keating contributed to a late number of THE NATIONAL 
Review. It recognizes that— 

“These colonies owe not less than £220,000,000 sterling, chiefly to British 
creditors, the annual interest upon which has to be paid mainly by produce, the 
value of which has been enormously depreciated by the demonetization of silver, 
and the resultant appreciation of gold. And the effect of this is to take £6,000,000 
sterling per annum out of the pockets of the colonial taxpayers over and above 
what they paid when a double standard of value was in force; or, to put it in 
another way, an additional quantity of wool, wheat, hides, tallow, &c., equiva- 
lent in value to that amount, has to be shipped every year in order to meet our 
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engagements in England. But apart from this public indebtedness, there are 
private and corporate debts of an immense amount owing to British and foreign 
capitalists, each of whom benefits by wonometallism just as much as he would do 
if he were enabled to exact a higher rate of interest from the borrowers than that 
originally stipulated. It is true the Australian gold producer reaps some 
advantage from the appreciation of that metal, but then, as Mr. Keating reminds 
us, gold only represents about one-fifth of our total exports, and the rest of the 
producing interests suffer grievously, ‘‘in spite of a steady improvement in the 
volume of production.” 


The Age can play a very great part in promoting an equitable 
settlement of the currency question. At present the English 
“ Bimetallic agitators” are met by the statement that Australia 
acquiesces in a system which automatically impoverishes her and 
lowers her in the scale of nations. But the article before us 
emphatically assents to the view that “the new monometallism 
is seen by all who can read it to be the gospel of greed. It 
is the claim of the creditor to be permitted to plunder the producer 
and ruin the debtor.” As the Australian Colonies are, relatively to 
population, the greatest debtor and producing community in the 
world, is it conceivable that they should uphold the new mono- 
metallism? The Age has a great opportunity. That it does not 
stand alone in the Far South in protesting against a standard of 
value which clandestinely but inevitably alters the contract at the 
expense of the debtor is shown by a well-merited rebuke in a recent 
issue of The Canterbury Times,—an important New Zealand 
paper,—addressed to the handful of Canadian bankers who offici- 
ausly telegraphed to the British Government during the progress 
of the Wolcott negotiations : 

‘*The complaint of the Canadian bankers that silver is an unsuitable basis for 
banking and commercial transactions, betrays a strange misconception of the 
whole position. It is to remedy this very defect that bimetallists are trying to 
bring about an international agreement for the coinage of gold and silver ata 
fixed ratio. The basis was satisfactory enough until the dissolution of the Latin 
Union in 1873. In 1800 the ratio between the two metals stood at 15°68, in 1810 
at 15°77, in 1820 at 15°62, in 1830 at 15°82, in 1840 at 15°62, in 1850 at 15°70, in 
1860 at 15°29, and in 1870 at 15°57. There is nothing in these figures to suggest 
that the Canadian bankers have anything to fear, save the destruction of the gold 
monopoly, from the remonetization of silver, and we are satisfied that their 
customers, as well as the producers in every other part of the Empire, would 


derive enormous benefit from the success of the petition of the Manchester 
merchants and traders.” 


Officials exist for the purpose of saying non 
Mr. NAPIER’S 


Prorosa,, posswmus to all and sundry who may prefer 
proposals to their majesties. Consequently, when 

Mr. W. J. Napier, the President of the Auckland (New Zealand) 
Branch of the Navy League and Chairman of the Harbour Board 
of that important town, suggested to the British Admiralty that 
an Imperial training ship should be stationed in New Zealand 
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waters, for the purpose of converting New Zealand boys into 
British sailors, he must have been prepared for the inevitable 
Departmental snub. Mr. Napier should, however, realize that his 
spirited proposal has incited the liveliest interest and sympathy 
in Great Britain, and that the attitude of the Admiralty is merely 
regarded as the usual preliminary. It should be recognized 
in the Colonies, all of which have at different times been 
discouraged by one or other of the “ Imperial” departments, and 
all of which are liable to similar treatment in the future, that this 
is simply the normal course of business. The Admiralty has long 
been a hardened offender in its treatment of outsiders, and 
delights in pouring cold water on the common herd. For years it 
steadily resisted all efforts to create a serious British Navy, and was 
only finally overruled by a tremendous popular agitation; as a result 
of which the Department had to eat all its former declarations 
that we had as many ships as we should know what to do with, 
&c., &c. The public offices are among the few remaining 
sanctuaries of the Little Englander; but, as The Times sharply 
remarks “it would be just as well for that Department (the 
Admiralty) to put a little more sympathy and a little less pedantry 
into its official replies to Colonial overtures, which are at least well 
meant and inspired by an Imperial sentiment worthy of all 
encouragement.” Mr. Napier had justly pointed out that a genera- 
tion of boys is growing up in New Zealand who, with proper 
training, might be developed into excellentseaman. He calculates 
that from 500 to 1,000 boys might be attracted to a training-ship 
stationed in Auckland Harbour. As a disciple of the Navy League, 
he proposed that the maintenance and control of the ship should 
be vested in the Imperial authority, but expressed the opinion that 
if the Admiralty would provide the ship the Colony would become 
responsible for its upkeep. Mr. Napier may possibly under- 
rate the difficulties on this score, as other New Zealand towns 
might raise objections to the selection of Auckland as the training- 
station, though it would be undoubtedly the best. He may 
possibly have exaggerated the number of boys likely to be attracted 
to New Zealand’s “Britannia,” seeing that the whole European 
population of the two islands is, according to the census of 1896, 
only 703,360, of whom but 371,415 are males. 


In any case Mr. Napier made a very noteworthy 

My Lonps' proposal, and one in harmony with the splendid 
manifestation of Imperial unity which marked the 

Jubilee year. It was entitled to the careful attention of even so 
august a body as the Admiralty. But The Times gives good 
grounds for implying that it received no such consideration, but 
was handed over to the summary decision of the minor prophets 
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of the office, and we all know what that means. It appears, from 
consideration of time and space, that Mr. Napier’s letter reached 
the Admiralty in the beginning of October, which is a slack time 
of year, when the chiefs may be assumed to be relaxing their devo- 
tion to business. But on October 22nd one may ask whether 
the Admiral of the station had been consulted by cablegram, and, 
if not, why not ?—a copper-plate official answer was despatched. 
This document, after expressing my Lords’ appreciation of the 
offer, “ regretted that there were many administrative - difficulties 
which rendered the proposal impracticable, in the present phase 
of the naval system, for the enrolment of boys and for mobilization 
in time of war.” That is a perfectly sound and even conclusive 
reason for dismissing the proposal, seeing that the Admiralty are 
responsible for our naval system, and if they gave no reasons for 
their view their decision could not be reasonably impeached. 
Bat, unfortunately, this further statement is volunteered :—* My 
Lords would also remark that the highly technical character of 
the necessary training of seamen for Her Majesty’s fleet, of which 
seamanship itself now forms only a small part, but which includes 
as indispensable the handling of every description of modern gun, 
great and small, and of torpedoes, renders the stationing of an 
isolated training-ship on the shores of a particular colony a very 
imperfect means of educating crews for men-of-war of the present 
day.” The Times thereupon points out that my Lords are pro- 
nouncing in terms a condemnation of all “isolated training-ships,” 
whether stationed in the colonies or the British Isles :— 


“It will be-seen at once that this proposition is almost equally true if for the 
words ‘a particular colony’ thewords ‘the British Isles’ are substituted, and 
thatit is also equally irrelevant. Boys trained in the home training-ships do not 
there learn ‘the handling of every description of modern gun, greatand small, 
and of torpedoes.’ Boys trained in a colonial training-ship need not there learn 
more than these boys do, and might by a proper adaptation of means to ends 
easily be taught as much, the remainder of their training being carried out on the 
lines already existing for home boys. It may not be expedient for other and 
more cogent reasons to establish training-ships in the colonies; but the only 
reason actually given by the Admiralty for not establishing a training-ship at 
Auckland seems to be not only weak, but inconsequent.” 


In his reply to the Admiralty Mr. Napier shows that he thoroughly 
understands the ‘question he has raised, and it is clear that ‘it 
cannot be regarded as closed by the hasty action of a heed- 
less Department. Mr. Napier says :—“I quite agree that crews of 
men-of-war of the present day could not receive a perfect educa- 
tion in their duties in remote parts of the Empire, and that, at all 
events under existing circumstances, the completion of the educa- 
tion of the seamen for Her Majesty’s Fleet must be done in 
England. At the same time there is no reason to suppose that 
the preliminary training of boys for the Royal Navy in habits of 
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obedience, discipline, and seamanship, and even in the elementary 
knowledge of modern naval weapons of war, could not be accom- 
plished in a ship stationed in New Zealand and under the control 
of the Admiralty. 
Much entertainment has been derived in recent 
a 1p years from the shrewd and eccentric efforts of 
EMS, ° : : 
children to answer examination papers they don’t 
understand. We have not met anything, however, to surpass the 
collection of examination gems made by the Inspector of the 
Education Board of Hawke’s Bay, New ‘Zealand. In a recent 
report he says :—“I append a few answers of candidates in history 
and the use of special words in the construction of sentences as set 
in the grammar paper. They are very instructive as showing a 
conception of pupils when dealing with points which are not 
found in the text-books. I. Question:—Explain the meaning of 
(a) Premier, (b) Returning-Officer, (c) Spiritual Peer. Answers: 
(a) A Premier is a person who has most to say during Parlia- 
ment, (b) Returning-Officers are those who are sent back after an 
election to their old positions. (c) A Spiritual Peer is one who holds 
the office of seeing that no liquors are brought into a country 
without a tax being paid, or that none are made in the country 
without a license. II. Question :—Make sentences, using in each 
one or other of the following words: Antecedent, controvert, 
eccentric, epitaph. Answers:—(a) Those spoons belong to his 
antecedents. (b) The controvert was sent to the country. 
(c) George IV. is the Queen’s antecedent. (d) The boy is his 
father’s antecedent. (e) The antecedent of the moth is the grub. 
(f) Adam was our male antecedent. (g) He became an epitaph. 
(h) Health is eccentric for life. (1) It was a controvert sofa. (7) The 
epitaph was sharp to the point. (k) I shall controvert the gases 
into water. (l) He was the first antecedent who came to New 
Zealand. 


The present year has opened gloomily in South 

SouTH a . ° ° : 
AFRICA. Africa, and the steadying influences which happily 
exist there may find themselves even more severely 
strained in the near future than hitherto. In order to form a 
true estimate of the positions of the various parties on this 
complicated chess-board, it is advisable to consult some well- 
informed but dispassionate observer. This is no easy task as 
South African questions are peculiarly exciting, and those on 
the ground usually range themselves violently on one side or 
the other. It has always appeared to us, however, that we at 
home have neglected one source of information which ought to 
be more reliable than many of those which we have found so 
unreliable during the past two years. The colony of Natal occu- 
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pies a very important place in the South African group, and 
ought, for various reasons, to exercise a great moderating influence 
over its neighbours. We don’t hear a great deal of Natal in 
England, for, so far, it has escaped gold and diamond discoveries, 
but owing to its more solid and enduring attributes its future 
is, probably, as safely assured as that of other more highly adver- 
tized communities. With a delightful climate, a fertile soil, and 
an industrious people of excellent abilities, Natal may confidently 
count on becoming one of the most attractive homes of the 
British race—provided, of course, that satisfactory relations are 
maintained with the huge native population, which bears to the 
European a proportion, we believe, of thirteen to one. This is 
Natal’s solitary anxiety, and obviously it would have to be taken 
into account by any cold-blooded actuary. But, as regards the 
white politics of South Africa, the Colony occupies a favoured 
position, and “the Natal view” should be fairly sound. As be- 
tween Cape Colony and the Transvaal the racial sympathies of 
the people of Natal are with their British kinsmen in the former, 
and with the Uitlander in the latter. On the other hand, owing 
to various causes, there has been considerable friction between 
the two Colonies, while Natal has certain material interests in 
common with the Republic. Speaking broadly, one may say 
that Natal is not a fanatical worshipper of Mr. Rhodes, but does 


sympathize with the legitimate aspirations of the disfranchised 
British of Johannesburg. 


Let us, therefore, by way of a change, consult a 
Natal oracle on the South African question. The 
Natal Mercwry is a well written paper, and a 
regular reader would say that if it is as well posted on internal 
affairs as it appears to be on external affairs it should be a reliable 
guide. In an article appearing on the opening of the year, 
it took a most discouraging view of the political situation, and 
though only written two months ago, several events have 
happened since which are hardly ameliorating. According to 
The Natal Mercury—“ We gaze in vain for the silver lining 
fringing the dark cloud which obscures the vista of the new year. 
Naturally, man is not a pessimist, otherwise he would cease to 
exist. That hope which springs eternal in the human breast 
sustains and supports him even when the outlook is blackest and 
the chance of improvement most remote. It is human nature 
always to look on the bright side of things, always to imagine that 
the next step will see the turning of the long lane of misfortune, 
and it is this optimism that we must lIcok to, to carry us through 
the new year.” Nor has the writer any doubt as to where the 
responsibility for this gloom lies. 


A 
NATAL ORACLE. 
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“ Let us trust that in the Transvaal wiser counsels will prevail. It is thepolicy 
pursued there in the past that is in the main responsible for the decline of trade, 
for the unsettled state of the political situation, and for the embittered feeling 
between the two principal white races of South Africa. In the hands of President 
Kruger and his Government are the remedies for the existing ‘depression, and if 
they fail to make use of these remedies, with them will lie the sin and the shame! 
They stand condemned as the enemies of progress, the foes of industrial develop- 
ment, and unless they come to see the error of their ways and abandon the policy 
of reaction and exclusiveness, they will assuredly bring the country to the verge 
of financial ruin and revolution. It is the misgovernment of the Transvaal that 
is the cause of the depression in South Africa, and that misgovernment must end 
ere there is any radical change for the better. No country in the world ought to 
be able to view the future with less apprehension than South Africa, but how far- 
reaching and disastrous the effects of bad and corrupt government ‘are, can be 
seen froin the fact that the maladministration of a single State plunges the whole 
of South Africa into a dread of what the future may bring forth. To the most 
inexperienced student of political history and events, the present methods of 
government in the South African Republic are fraught with impending dangers, 
both financial and civil. The system is based on an entirely false foundation, 
and is as certain to crumble to pieces sooner or later, as the day is to turn into 
night. It is simply impossible that the Transvaal system of government can go 
on. A change in accordance with modern principles of sound and just adminis- 
tration must come ere either the Transvaal itself can progress as \it ought to or 
the rest of South Africa follow the lines of natural development and material 
prosperity so plainly obvious as the future destiny of the country. What reforms 


1898 may bring forth no man can tell, but, at least, the prospect is not a bright 
one.” 


We do not entirely agree with this view, which throws the whole 
blame for South Africa’s difficulties upon the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. The opponents of the Transvaal Government must share 
the responsibility, for their follies have played into the hands of the 
most backward section of the Boers. Still, the Natal view is entitled 
to a hearing, and it must be conceded that during the past year 
President Kruger has missed several opportunities of putting him- 
self right with the moderate Uitlanders (eg., by cancelling the 
dynamite monopoly and expropriating the Netherland Railway 
Company) and has thereby weakened his position and laid himself 
open to criticism he would have silenced. . It is no answer to say 
that Mr. Rhodes, or Mr. Chamberlain, or the House of Commons 
Committee by their words or acts are to blame for the obstinacy of 
the Boers. The interests of the Transvaal Republic demanded a 
more progressive policy, but her statesmen have not been wise 
enough to promote it. President Kruger has been re-elected to the 
Presidency by avery large majority, and now has a comparatively 
free hand. Will he confine himself to such acts as the dismissal 
of his Chief Justice, or will he make a serious and sustained effort 
to set his house in order ? 


The principal literary event of the year in South 
A SourH AFRICAN Africa is the visit of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who 
as the Laureate of Greater Britain, has received a 
most enthusiastic welcome. He goes there, we understand, with 
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an unbiassed mind, and, as he is not easily fooled, he should be 
able to form valuable conclusions on the heated controversies and 
rivalries which influence South African problems. Mr. Kipling is 
not only a poet himself, but he is the cause of poetry of no mean 
quality in others, as in following verses taken from The Cape Times 


testify. 
TOMMY’S WELCOME 


TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


(Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is ex- 
pected to arrive by the Dunvegan Castle 
to-day will be interested to’ know that 
the following lines are contributed to 
The Cape Times by a Private in the 
Medical Staff Corps stationed at Simon’s 
Town.—Ep. C.T.] 


O, good mornin’, Mister Kiplin’! You 
are welcome to our shores : 

To the land of millionaires and potted 
meat : 

To the country of the “ fonteins” (we 
’ave got no ‘‘bads” or ‘‘pores”), 

To the place where di’monds lay about 
the street 

At your feet ; 

To the ’unting ground of raiders indis- 

creet, 


I suppose you know this station, for you 
sort of keep in touch 

With a Tommy wheresoever ’e may go; 

An’ you know our “ bat’s” a shandy, 
made of ’Ottentot an’ Dutch 

It’s a language which is ’ideous an’ low, 


Don’t you know 
That it’s ‘‘ Wacht-een-beitje” ’stead of 
‘**Arfamo’?” 


We should like to come an’ meet you, 
but we can’t without a pass ; 

Even then we’d ’ardly like to make a 
fuss ; 

For out ’ere, they’ve got a notion that 
a Tommy isn’t class ; 

*E’s a sort of brainless animal, or wuss ! 

Vicious cuss ! 

No, they don’t expect intelligence from 

us. 


You’ave met us in the tropics, you ’ave 
met us in the snows ; 

But mostly in the Punjab an’ the ‘ills. 

You’ave seen usin Mauritius, where the 
naughty cyclone blows, 


You ’ave met us underneath a sun that 
kills, 
An’ we grills! 
An’ I ask you, do we fill the bloomin’ 
bills ? 


Since the time when Tommy’s uniform 
was musketoon an’ wig, 

There’as always been a bloke wot ’ad 
a@ way, ; 

Of writin’ of the glory an’ forgettin’ 
the fatig’ 

’Oo saw ’im in ’is tunic day by day, 

Smart ’an gay. 

An’ forgot about the smallness of his 

pay ! 


But you’ve our partic’lar author, you’re 
our patron an’ our friend. 

You’re the poet of the cuss-word an’ the 
swear, 

You're the poet of the people, where the 
red-mapped lands extend, 

You're the poet of the jungle an’ the lair, 

An’ compare, 

To the ever-speaking voice of every- 

where ! 


There are poets wot can please you with 
their primrose-vi'let lays. 

There are poets wot can drive a man to 
drink ; 

But it takes a ‘‘ pukka” poet, in a 
Patriotic Craze, 

To make a chortlin’ nation squirm an’ 
shrink. 

Gasp an’ blink ; 

An’ ’eedless, thoughtless people stop an’ 

think ! 


Yes, the ’and wot banged the banjo an’ 
made Tommy comic songs, 
’Oo wrote of Empires, ‘‘Lion’s ’ead to 


i gi 
"Oo found an ’idden poem in McAndrew’s 
Injin’ gongs, 
Was the checkin’ ‘and wot’ gave the 
warnin’ sign, 
In a line; 
That gave the people soda after wine. 
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L’ENVOI. A tribute to the man who made them 
So Mulvaney in P. M. Burg, and the great: 
Ortheris in King, Yes, they wait 


And the Learoyd who is stationed by To welcome out their poet-laureate. 
the Gate, 

The broken -banken-ranker and his EDGAR WALLACE. 
humble comrades, bring 


In a normal year great public excitement would 
Ucanna. have been aroused by the alarming situation which 
has developed in Uganda—the province that was 
confirmed to the British Empire by the magnificent exertions of 
Major Lugard, and will remain imperishably associated with his 
name. Either through misfortune er mismanagement it seems 
to have almost slipped from British rule during recent months, 
and when the Commissioner, Mr. Ernest Berkeley, returns to his 
post; after an interval of only a year, he will probably have to 
begin where Major Lugard began some years ago. But his 
position will be more arduous, owing to the disaffection of the 
Soudanese troops, who, having policed the Uganda Protectorate 
for some years, now appear to have rebelled and raised the 
whole country, so much so that the white population, number- 
ing some fifty or sixty souls, has been declared to be in danger, 
and though recent reports are more reassuring, the most op- 
timistic of missionary societies admits that all its work in 
Uganda and the adjoining countries is suspended. No authen- 
tic account has yet been published of these strange proceedings 
of the Soudanese troops, in whom a number of experienced 
African administrators continue to express unabated confi- 
dence. But it seems to be generally recognized that the trouble 
is traceable to the excessive military duties cast upon them, 
in the first place, by the disturbances that arose on the borders of 
the Protectorate in the spring of last year. Then having been chivied 
from pillar to post for months on end, a considerable contingent of 
them were ordered to make a forced march into East Africa and 
repair to a rendezvous with Major Macdonald, who was subse- 
quently to take them on a distant expedition into an unknown 
country. They seem to have resented this, and, after some discus- 
sion, they either flatly rebelled or were prematurely treated as 
rebels. At any rate they made off towards Uganda, which they 
had recently left, followed by Major Macdonald. This disastrous 
incident occurred in September of last year, and he has been 
unsuccessfully coping with them ever since. The lives of gallant 
and distinguished British officers and civilians, such as Major 
Thruston—who was captured by the mutineers—and Mr. Pilking- 
ton, have been sacrificed, and an increasing number of-people desire 
an explanation of a mysterious and tragic affair. 
VOL. XXXI. 11 
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The Sugar Crash and After ? 


To tHe Epitor or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
In 
pir One million, six hundred and eighty-four thousand, six hundred 
and nine of the Queen’s subjects in the West Indian colonies in a condi- 
tion which can only be described as desperate, and yet is the “ great heart ” 
of the nation stirred? Nota bit of it! How many will take the trouble 
to read the 1,200 pages of the Report of the Sugar Commission? and if 
they did how many would realize the true condition of things? They will 
read in the classic language of the Commissioners that “The Sugar 
Industry in the West Indies is in danger of great reduction, which in 
some colonies may be equivalent or almost equivalent to extinction ”— 
that ‘‘ the total or partial extinction of the Sugar Industry would in most 
places very seriously affect the condition of the labouring classes for the 
worse, and would largely reduce the revenue of the colonies,” &c., &c., but 
how much do these rounded phrases convey to the man in the street? Let 
me try to paint the picture in plain English colours. The West Indian 
colonies vary as to their resources, They may be roughly classed as the 
voleanic and the non-volcanic. In the volcanic, sugar is not the only 
resource of the islands, and consequently they are not in so parlous a state. 
In Trinidad, Jamaica, Grenada and Montserrat the eggs are not all in one 
basket. A large trade is done in cocoa, nutmegs, limes, fruit and other 
produce, which will enable those islands to hold on—we need not deal with 
these at present. In others like St. Vincent, St Lucia, and Dominica, 
sugar has gone under already, and they are just scratching along “‘ by the 
skin of their teeth.” But in Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Kitts (true a volcanic 
island, but one in which other products have never been cultivated) and in 
British Guiana, sugar is the only industry—of the total exports of these 
colonies the value of the sugar is 97, 943, 964, and 944 per cent. respec- 
tively — British Guiana also exports gold, but gold is at present 
experimental and problematic, and for the present purpose negligible. 
These non-volcanic islands, the Commissioners say, “do not appear to be 
suited for the growth of either coffee, cocoa, or fruit on a scale of any com- 
mercial importance.” British Guiana was a hinterland, which, in time, 
may be made to produce paying crops and cattle; and the gold in- 
dustry may have a future. But in the meantime there is nothing but 
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sugar to depend on. Now what does this mean if the sugar industry col- 
lapses? Ruin, bankruptcy, starvation. If there is nothing grown there 
will be nothing to export. If there is nothing to export there can be no 
imports. {ow is the Revenue raised? Almost entirely from land tax on 
cultivated land and customs duties. If the land goes out of cultivation, 
there is no land tax. If nothing is imported, there are no customs duties, 
With no revenue how can the administration be paid for, or the interest 
paid on the debts? Imagine a country with the revenue suddenly dried 
up, and it is coming fast to that—no salaries to the public officers, no up- 
keep for the public buildings, no money to spend on the roads, wharves, 
piers, quays, embankments, and light-houses, no prisons to hold the con- 
victs, no police to keep order, no courts to administer justice, no magis- 
trates to punish, no fire brigade to extinguish fires, which are so common 
in a country where, by reason of the earthquakes, the houses are built of 
wood, The reformatories, hospitals, and poorhouses closed. The sick and 
aged turned out into the road. The lepers loosed to roam about amongst 
the healthy. The schools shut up: education, elementary and technical, 
brought to nought. Postal and telegraph service discontinued. Does not 
this spell ruin? Where is the interest, to say nothing of the sinking 
fund to come from on the £1,657,900 of public debt for which these four 
colonies are liable, largely held in the colonies themselves as investments 
for savings and for trust money? Barbadoes 3} per cent. inscribed stock 
is now quoted at 109, Antigua 4 per cent. at 112, and British Guiana 
4 per cent. at 120. What will they stand at when the sugar goes? Does 
not this spell bankruptcy? So much for the collapse of the administra- 
tion. Now see the result of the collapse of the industry on the people. 
There are over 320,000 souls in these four colonies, almost all black. The 
few white planters, merchants, shopkeepers, and officials are not more than 
5 per cent. of the whole. These 300,000 odd people are all dependent 
on sugar for their living. It is true they live on very little, men getting 
8d. to 10d. a day, and women 4d. to 6d. a day in wages; but when this is 
withdrawn there is nothing left but. scanty supply of garden produce and 
bananas to live on. 

The negro is, as a rule, a quiet, orderly, easy-going person, but even he 
will not sit down and starve. Before that he will go for the bakers’ shops, 
and this means trouble. The collapse of sugar means gunboats, marines, 
and blue-jackets landed, and shooting, as inevitably as the rising of 
to-morrow’s sun—we have had a warning of what is coming in St. Kitts 
three years ago, when the blacks, on finding their wages reduced in con- 
sequence of the fall in the price of sugar, burnt the cane-fields, looted the 
rum-shops, fired the town of Basseterre, and had to be shot down by 
landing parties from a third-class cruiser which happened fortunately to 
be within reach. Ruin, bankruptcy, and starvation, and we must add 
bloodshed—will anyone venture to contradict this? And what do the 
Commissioners recommend? The merest peddling palliatives. Emigration 
forsooth! Where to? The States won’t have the black population. 
They will be worse off in Mexico and Venezuela. Emigration from one 
congested island to another? Truly the precarious existence of those who 
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take in each other’s washing! Settling the labourer on the land? Yés, 
by all means : let the negro have his allotment and grow his “ ground pro- 
visions,” and so keep body and soul together. But will that produce an 
export trade? How much revenue will come in by exchanging sweet 
potatoes, yams, and eddoes for the products of other countries? The 
introduction of minor agricultural industries? The Commissioners them- 
selves say these islands are unsuitable forthem. And it is true. Sugar is 
the ‘only crop which it can be hoped can be made to grow there. And even 
ifjit were otherwise, what is to happen in the meantime while the experi- 
ment is being tried? Rome burns while the fiddling show is being run. 
Doles from the Imperial Treasury, for central stations, for botanical 
stations, for steamship subsidies? How will the British taxpayer like 
that, and what hope do the Commissioners themselves entertain of the 
success of the venture? Would any business man advance the money after 
reading what they say? By their admission it is throwing good money after 
bad, and their modest estimate is £300,000 down, and upwards of £50,000 
a, year, 

Surely it is better to try and save an existing industry than to let it die 
and fish for anew one! Can it be saved? Who can tell? Perhaps it is 
too far gone. Perhaps the Commissioners suggest it is doomed through 
over production the world over. But they do say this, “‘The best 
immediate remedy for the state of things which we have shown to exist 
would be the abandonment of the bounty system of Continental nations. 
This change would in all probability enable a large portion of the sugar- 
cane cultivation to be carried on successfully.” How is this desirable result 
to be obtained? By asking Germany, France, Austria, and Belgium to be 
so very kind as to hold their hand just as their policy of crushing our 
great West Indian industry is arriving at fruition—we can imagine the 
guileless foreigners thumb to nose and with extended fingers, Counter- 
vailing duties? Shocking heresy! Perish West India first! We are 
nothing if not orthodox! But would it answer the purpose. Sir Edward 
Grey and Sir David Barbour say, “No.” Sir Henry Norman, the only one 
of the three Commissioners who has had practical experience of sugar-grow- 
ing countries, says, ‘‘ Yes,” and many people agree with him. Then why 
not try the experiment, it can do us no harm... If unsuccessful they can 
be taken off again. The mere threat will do the business? Probably, but 
we must be ready to strike as well as to threaten—till they see us legislate 
the European nations will not believe our vapourings—and if we do this 
and win we must set our West Indian house in order too— but this is 
another story.” I have said enough for my present purpose, which is to 
point to the dread spectre which is rising in the West. 

I remain, sir, 
Yours obediently, 
C. G. WaLPotz 


